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Automobile Rims Made in Thirty Minutes 


Rapid Movement of Material from Raw Stock Pile to 
Finished Product in Cars in New Plant of 
Firestone Steel Products Co. 


BY F. L. PRENTISS 


NE branch of the automotive industry that has 
() kept pace with the development of rapid -pro- 

duction methods in plants manufacturing hun- 
dreds or thousands of completed motor cars a day is 
the manufacture of steel rims for demountable tires. 
The rim industry is so closely: allied with the. manu- 
facture of tires that, when the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio, built a new tire plant 12 years 
ago, it converted its old tire plant into a rim plant. 
To engage in the manufacture of rims on a much larger 
scale and with the most modern methods, the Firestone 
company organized in 1918 a subsidiary company 
under the name of the Firestone Steel Products Co., 
which recently has placed in operation a large plant 
for the economical manufacture of tire rims and vari- 
ous allied products, including steel bases for solid 
truck tires, steel felloes for truck and passenger car 
wheels, and other wheel accessories. The company 
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Rims for Automobile Tires Are Circled to Form on Rim Rolls, a Battery of Which Is Shown in the 
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also manufactures braided cable, used as a reinforce- 
ment in the beads of pneumatic tires. 

Heretofore Akron had consumed considerable pig 
iron in. the manufacture of tire molds and cores, as 
well as rubber-making machinery, but the “Rubber 
City,” with the building of the new Firestone plant, 
has now become a large consumer of ‘rolled steel prod- 
ucts in the form of hot-rolled sections and hot-rolled 
strip steel. 

The Firestone plant is arranged for convenient 
handling and rapid straight line routing of material, 
from the cars in which the stock is received, through 
various fabricating operations and the galvanizing de- 
partment, until the finished product is delivered into 
cars at the opposite end of the plant. The speed 
with which operations are carried on is indicated by 
the fact that, 30 min. after a piece of stock for a 
Ford rim leaves the steel warehouse, it rolls as a 
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finished galvanized rim into a box car for shipment. 

The main building of the plant is one-story brick 
and steel, 860 ft. long and 250 ft. wide, and is divided 
by building columns into five 50-ft. bays. At one end 
is the steel warehouse. The material is brought into 
the building on two depressed railroad tracks that 
enter the plant and run parallel to the outer wall on 
the raw material receiving side. This transverse un- 
loading bay is served by a 6-ton Northern crane which 
delivers the steel from the cars to an inspection plat- 
form alongside the tracks. After inspection, the steel 
is stored in the five bays back of the inspection plat- 
form, the portion of each bay that is used for storage 
being served by a 5-ton electric traveling crane. 

In transferring steel from the cars to the storage 
department, the stock is placed in the bay in which 
it is to be fabricated, so that, in the manufacturing 
operations, the transfer of raw material from one bay 
to another is avoided. Starting at the side of the stock 
piles, equipment in the fabricating department is ar- 
ranged down the bays for successive operations in 
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butt welding, the flash is sheared from the wel: 
the welded rim is cold rolled to form on a rin 
after which it is sized to correct diameter on 
setter. This mechanically operated machine of 
capacity shrinks the rim to size by exerting 
sure on the outer surface. The final fabricating 
tion is punching the valve hole. Then the rim in- 
spected for dimensions and contour by inspectors of 
the Tire and Rim Association. A finished rim ma, 
not vary more than 3/64 in. from correct circum 
ferential dimensions. 

The manufacturing processes in making solid ti 
bases for truck wheels are generally similar to 
used in fabricating rims, except that cold rolli: 
form is eliminated. However, instead of shrinkir 
size, as is done on the rims, the bases are stretched 
to size on mechanically operated machines know: 
expanders, having a capacity of 250 tons. These bases 
are made in widths up to 14 in., the largest sizes being 
approximately % in. thick. Practically all the 
chinery used in the fabrication of rims and bas 
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Rolls for Forming Side Flanges on Rims 


eight units, each unit being complete and independent 
of the others. Handling of material in process is 
simple, as one of the first operations is rolling the 
rim into its circular form and, after being so formed, 
the piece is rolled in an upright position on a narrow 
gravity runway from one machine to another, the work 
not being placed on the floor from the time the steel 
is taken from the stock room until the rim is loaded 
on cars for shipment. 

The rims are fabricated from hot-rolled steel made 
in various special sections, except steel felloes, which 
are made from flat strips. The special mill rolls re- 
quired for rolling these sections are made by the steel 
company which supplies the steel. 

Rims are made in nine types, in widths from 3 
to 10 in., in various sizes and in both the continuous 
and split form, the latter not having the two ends 
welded together after being formed. The hot-rolled 
steel in the special rim sections comes from the mill 
cut to length. 

Taking a Ford rim as an example of the manu- 
facture of a continuous rim, the first operation after 
leaving the stock pile is to shear the piece to exact 
length on a double resquaring shear, which is pro- 
vided with a table for carrying the strip from the 
shear. The piece is then formed into a circle on a 
circling machine. After the two ends are joined by 


necessarily of special character, and all the machiner) 
used in the Firestone plant, except the punching ma- 
chines, was designed by the company. 

The galvanizing department is one of the most in- 
teresting features of the plant. This occupies a floor 
space 100 x 250 ft. and is equipped with two auto- 
matic machines for continuous electro-galvanizing. 
Rims, after inspection, pass to a conveyor on which 
they are elevated several feet by means of a belt 
above that comes in contact with the outer circum- 
ference of the rim. From this conveyor the rims pass 
by gravity into the galvanizing department, where the 
only manual labor required is in hanging the rims 
on an endless chain conveyor that carries them throug! 
the tanks of the galvanizing machine. 

This conveyor is about 5 ft. wide and has tw 
rows of hanging arms, these arms being approximatel) 
ft. apart on the conveyor line. On each arm are 
two hooks, each of which carries a rim, so that th« 
rims, as they pass through the machine, are loaded 
on the conveyor four abreast. Under the conveyor ar‘ 
six steel tanks containing the various solutions. Th 
conveyor is so constructed that it dips into each tank 
immersing the rims, and raises at the end of th: 
tank, lifting the rims out, and continues this undulat 
ing movement over all the tanks. The various opera 
tions performed, in the order named, are cleaning 
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After a Solid Tire Base for a Truck Wheel Is Formed in a Circle and Welded It Is Stretched to Size on Expanders 
as Shown Here 


ckling, galvanizing, rinsing in hot water and drying. 

After the final operation, the rim is automatically 
unloaded from the hook and rolls out on a gravity 
onveyor, passes by inspection, and through a door 
to the loading platform and into a car for shipment. 
The distance traveled in all the galvanizing depart- 
ment operations-is approximately 200 ft., this being 
the length of the machine. All rims except those for 
disk wheels are galvanized. 

There are two other automatic units in the gal- 
vanizing department. One is an oiling machine used 
for pickling and oiling steel felloes for wood wheels, 
which are not galvanized. This differs from a gal- 
vanizing machine in that the galvanizing part is 
omitted and in its place is an oil tank. After being 
lipped in this, the felloe is carried over a dripping 
pan. The other unit is for brass plating steel bases 
for solid tires. In this, the plating equipment takes 
the place of the galvanizing tank. Each galvanizing 
and plating unit has its own battery of. generators 


Rims Are Galvanized in Continuous Electro- : 
tinuous Conveyor That by a Downward Movement Di 
Solutions. The rims in the various oper 
distance of 200 ft. The only manual labor 


ations in connection with galv: 
in connection with galvanizing is hanging the rims on the conveyor hooks, 


as shown at the right 
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supplying 5000 amperes of current. The galvanizing, 
and plating machines were designed by the company. 

After developing steel felloes fer wood wheels in 
fhe experimental department, the company now. is 
manufacturing them on a large scale. They are made 
of hot-rolled strip steel. The strip is first rolled into 
its circular form and, after being butt welded,. the 
circle is cold rolled to a channel shape. Holes “for 
the tenon cups in which the spokes fit are then punched 
in the felloe. The finished felloe, made in various 
sizes and in various gages of strip steel, is supplied 
to wheel manufacturers, who assemble the wheel by 
contracting the felloe over the spokes already as- 
sembled in the felloe. The increasing scarcity of 
wood suitable for automobile wheels has resulted in 
a new outlet for the use of strip steel for felloes and, 
at present, 32 automobile manufacturers are using 
wheels with steel felloes. 

Hidden inside an automobile casing and running 
around the tire near the flange is a closely woven 


Galvanizing Machines, Being Handled Through the Machines by a Con- 
ps the Rims into a Series of Tanks Containing the Different 


anizing pass along on the conveyor for a 
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After Inspection Following Galvanizing the Rims Are 
of the 
wire braid. The yearly demands of the tire manu- 


facturers for this braid require considerable tonnage 
of light wire. One department in the Firestone plant, 
equipped with 90 braiding machines, is used for braid- 
ing this wire. The wire used is of high carbon steel 
in various gages and tinned to prevent rust. From 
19 to 21 strands of wire are required to make a braid, 
which is manufactured in various widths. 

Alternating current for welding and for the motor 
equipment is supplied through three 417-kva. synchro- 
nous motor-generator sets and the current to each bay 
is metered in order to keep records of power con- 
sumption. A high-pressure hydraulic system provides 
a pressure of 1100 lb. for operating the rim rollers 
and hydraulic presses. The galvanizing department 
has an exhaust system for removing the acid fumes, 
which are carried in ducts beneath the floor and dis- 
charged through the top of a tower at the side of the 
plant. 

When operated at capacity, the plant consumes 
1500 to 2000 tons of steel per week and, running two 
8-hr. 


turns, has an output of 65,000 rims and parts 
a day. It can turn out 6000 steel bases for truck 
wheels a day. The company claims that its plant 
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graiding Department, Showing Some of the 


Pneumatic Tires 
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Machines Used 
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Rolled on Gravity Conveyors into Cars on the Shipping Sid 
Plant 


has the distinction of being the only one in the coun- 
try that is equipped to manufacture a complete line 
of rims, steel bases and felloes covering the full range 
of sizes. 


Standards for High-Pressure Flanges 


Standardization of steel flanges and flanged fittings 
has been taken up by the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee, and standards have been developed for 
steam pressures of 250, 400, 600 and 900 Ib. per sq. in. 
Standards for 1350, 2000 and 3200 lb. per sq. in. are 
being formulated. In all cases, the maximum tempera- 
ture was set at 750 deg. Fahr. 

For 250 and 400 lb. the two steel standards are to 
have the same bolt circle diameter and number of bolts 
as the present American cast iron standard for 250 Ib., 
except that for the 2-in. and 2%-in. sizes the 400-Ib. 
standard will have eight bolts instead of four. For the 
600-lb. steam standard the bolt circle and number of 
bolts will be the same as the 800-lb. hydraulic standard 
developed by the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. Similarly, for the 900-lb. steam standard, the 
1200-lb. hydraulic standard is adopted. 
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in Weaving Light Wire into a Braid for Reinforcing 
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SPUR GEAR GRINDING MACHINE 


New Unit for Grinding Involute Teeth on Produc- 
tion Basis—Features Outlined 


The American Grinder Co., 6534 Benson Street, De- 
troit, is marketing a gear grinding machine with 30 in. 
wheel, which, it is claimed, will grind involute teeth 
on a production basis, produce precise duplication of 
tooth contour, accurate spacing and smooth finish, the 
ground gears being interchangeable and running 
quietly. 

The capacity is for gears from 2 to 8 in. pitch diam- 
eter up to 2 in. face, with teeth from 12 to 3 diametral 
pitch, and any pressure angle up to 25 deg. The ma- 
chine is of the pure generating type, the action being 
that of rolling a gear along an imaginary rack with 
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Fig. 1—Diagram Show- Fig. 5—Sketch of Dotted 
ing Generating Principle Locating Ring 





Fig. 2 


Front and Right Hand Side View with Water 
Guard in Place 
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the grinding wheel as one tooth of the rack as shown 
in Fig. 1. 

The machine with water guard in place, covering 
the wheel and work, is shown in Fig. 2. It may be noted 
that the machine is compact, self-contained and has ‘a 
single pulley drive. The wheel spindle is journaled low 
on the wheel-slide column. It has 1% in. lateral feed 
adjustment and is provided with double-endthrust ball 
bearings, the main bearings being of Lumen bronze, 
tapered on the outside to allow for wear adjustment. 
The feed is controlled by the 12-in. handwheel, which 
is provided with micrometer adjustment and a posi- 
tive stop. 

The straight edge of the grinding wheel at right 
angles to the wheel spindle does the grinding, and is 
kept true by means of a double worm and worm-wheel 
truing device. The reduction is such that while rotating 
the handwheel moderately, movement of the diamond 
is slow, which has been found necessary to secure a 
smooth and true grinding surface. In this design of 
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wheel 1% in. of face wear is said to be obtainable. 

Arrangement of the wheel head to swivel to the 
right or left of center up to 23 deg. is a feature of the 
machine. This is claimed to be of particular advantage 
in the case of stem gears, as the stem is placed in the 
holding arbor while grinding either the drive or coast 
side of the teeth. Without the swiveling feature, spe- 
cial outboard centers would be necessary, which would 
be inconvenient and in some cases impractical. The 
swiveling is also convenient in the case of some cluster 
gears, the wheel is reversed, and also the diamond-hold- 
ing arm. The wheel head swiveled to the right 20 deg. 
and grinding an 18-tooth, 6-pitch stem gear on the drive 
side is shown in Fig. 3, the wheel swiveled to the left 
14% deg. grinding an 18-tooth 6-pitch stem gear on 
the coast side being shown in Fig. 4. The latter is the 
position in which the wheel head is usually used on 
gears that may be readily reversed. 


Fig. 4—Wheel Head Swiveled to Left 14% Deg. 
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It may be noted that the gear is located at a con- 
venient loading height and is accessible. When the 
last tooth of the gear has been ground the work car- 
riage stops automatically. The stop is usually set to 
permit the gear to go around twice, making what might 
be called a rough and finish grind. During the second 
time around there is no feed up to the wheel. It is 
possible to set the machine so that the wheel, as well as 
the carriage, will stop automatically if desired. This 
is said to permit one operator to serve two or more 
machines. 

The carriage stops with the gear out of the wheel, 
so that the arbor may be loaded and unloaded without 
interference. The quick and correct meshing of the 
gear with the grinding wheel is accomplished by means 
of a slotted locating ring attached to the arbor, as 
shown in Fig. 5. With a knife gage inserted in the 
ring slot and between two teeth, the gear is positioned 
for grinding in proper relation with the wheel. 

The work spind'e is taper journaled in Lumen 
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bronze bearings and is mounted on the carriage, which 
is actuated by a drum cam located in the bed of the 
machine. Generating motion to the work spindle is by 
means of steel tapes winding and unwinding on a pitch 
diameter circle or segment as the carriage is driven 
back and forth. This mechanism is located at the rear 
of the work spindle. Tapes are used merely to oscillate 
the work spindle and there is practically no load on 
them, this being said to permit of driving the carriage 
at the same speed on both small and large pinions. The 
tapes are 1% in. wide and only 0.008 in. thick. One 
end of one tape is attached to the segment and the other 
end to the tape bar, the other tape being attached in 
the reversed way. Screw adjustment is provided for 
keeping the tapes tight around the segment, producing 
uniform duplication of tooth contour. 

The indexing mechanism is also located at the rear 


Unusual Economies Claimed for New Metal 


Sawing Equipment 


Double the usual output, from six to ten times the 
output per blade used, and one-half the cost per piece 
sawed are claimed for the combination of special high- 
speed steel hack saw blade, blade sharpening machine 
and sawing machine developed by Edward G. Herbert, 
Ltd., Levenshulme, Manchester, England. The process 
of sawing employing this equipment is known as the 
“Rapidor way.” 

The high-speed steel blade has a patent set which 
is said to permit of its being resharpened many more 
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times than the usual blade. The saw sharpening ma- 
chine is intended to provide a simple method of sharp- 
ening the blade, assuring that the teeth are ground to 
the most efficient angles. The sawing machine is 
adapted to run at high speed and under the conditions 
required to get the full benefit from the high-speed 
steel blades. 

The blades are of 18 per cent tungsten steel and are 
hardened throughout. The patent set extends beyond 
the root of the tooth and the blade may be resharpened 
until the original teeth have been ground entirely away, 
the new teeth formed being said to have sufficient set 
to clear themselves while sawing. It is claimed that the 
blades cut progressively faster after each sharpening. 
The blades may be sharpened on any suitable grinding 
machine and may be used on any sawing machine, but 
for best results the manufacturers recommend the spe- 
cial machines mentioned above. 

The sharpening machine grinds the blades to models 
having the correct shape of teeth for quick cutting. 
The arrangement of the blade being ground may be 
noted from the accompanying illustration. The grind- 
ing wheel is stationary. The blade moves toward the 
wheel in contact with the models and the teeth are 
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of the work spindle. Hardened and ground ed 
plates are used, these having the same nun of 
notches as the number of teeth on the gear to bx ind. 


The notches are ground and lapped to very clos 

to assure accuracy of tooth spacing. Less 
second is said to be required to index from + to 
tooth, and the grinding times vary according th 
carriage change gears used, of which two sets are fur- 
nished as regular equipment. 

The cam groove is said to provide a smooth . 
ing drive and to eliminate the usual load and fire 
mechanisms, and clutches. The stroke or the trave] of 
the carriage is adjustable to suit the pitch of the teeth, 
and the position of the carriage in relation to the wheel, 
Slight variations of tooth contour may be made by more 
or less angle to the wheel, and also by varying the 
diameter of the pitch circle or segment. 


ground on both faces. A diamond rest is provided for 
truing the wheel to the correct angle. Any size or 
make of hack saw blade may be ground on the 
machine. 

The sawing machine, also illustrated, is the same as 
the company’s “Rapid” machine, but redesigned for 
use of the high-speed steel blade. Two sizes are avail- 
able: No. 1 for 6 in. rounds or squares, and No. 2 for 
10 in. rounds and other sections to 8 x 12 in. The 
machines may be run at 170 r.p.m. while putting heavy 
pressure on the blade. The main shaft and crank pin 
are hardened and ground. Lubrication is from a cen- 
tral oil reservoir. The saw holders have an indicator 
to permit setting of the blade at proper tension, and 
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Sawing Machine Using High-Speed Steel Saw Blades 

Is Shown at Left. The blad@s have a patent set and 

may be resharpened until original teeth have been 

ground away. Teeth are ground to models as shown 
above 
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the dashpot has a device to permit a start to be made 


on a sharp corner or square bar without danger of 
breaking teeth out of the saw. 





Wages at Peak 


Real wage earnings, or purchasing power of dollar 
earnings as compared with cost of living, were 39 per 
cent higher in August than before the war, according 
to figures compiled by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. Average hourly earnings in August were 
54.8¢. Average weekly earnings were $26.59, compared 
with $26.66 in July. 

: While the real hourly earnings were 39 per cent 
higher than in July, 1914, the real weekly earnings 
were only 31 per cent higher, due to the shortening of 
the number of hours per week. But this means that 
the average wage earner covered under the survey is 
31 per cent better off in purchasing power than he was 
nine years ago, in addition to having the greater 


amount of leisure time indicated by the difference in 
length of work week. 
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Coupling with Unusual Flexibility as Feature 


Unusual elasticity under all loads is claimed for the 
Falk-Bibby coupling illustrated, which is being manu- 
factured in the United States by the Falk Corporation, 
Milwaukee. The coupling, the invention of James 
Bibby, has been made and marketed in England by the 
Wellman Bibby Co., Ltd. 

The coupling is made up of two flanged steel disks, 
one of which is keyed to each shaft, a tempered steel 
spring in segments, forming a continuous cylindrical 
grid, and a shell. On the outside of the flanges are 
pitched cross grooves in which the spring is placed. 
The spring is the flexible member and its shape and 
that of the grooves forms the characteristic feature 
of the coupling. 

The grooves in the disk widen inward toward each 
other, so that the spring fits closely in them only at 
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Flexible Coupling for Transmission of Power 
Shafts of Slight Parallel or Angular Misalinement. 
The spring is the flexible member 


their outer ends. The widening of the grooves is in 
the form of an are of definite radius, which bears a 
definite relationship to the thickness of the spring bars. 
It is designed so that when each bar is bent around 
this radius the stress in the spring cannot exceed a 
fixed safe value. 

Under light and normal loads, there is a long free 
span of spring between the points of support on the 
two flanges, which allows for considerable flexibility. 
But under heavy loads the spring member becomes sup- 
ported along the sides of the grooves, automatically 
shortening the span and stiffening the spring without 
increasing the stress. Under extreme. overloads, ‘the 
springs are supported at their inner ends: and are then 
in shear, and capable, it is claimed, of resisting many 
times the load. : 4 

sy sliding the shell endwise the springs may be 
easily withdrawn and the shafts uncoupled. Three 
sizes of the coupling are available, style A, B and CG. 

The coupling is said to compensate for want of 
alinement of shafts without setting up cross pulls, The 
amount of eccentricity which the coupling will accom- 
modate is stated to be more than that caused by worm 
bearings before they require lining, or more than that 
by which the bearings are thrown out of line, as from 
expansion of casings in steam turbines. 

The flexible spring member is intended to give un- 
usual elasticity under all loads, the effect of which is 
to absorb shocks and damp out vibrations on such 
drives as rolling mills and hoists. The torsional resili- 
ency is also emphasized as of great advantage when 
herringbone and other gears are used to connect a 
motor or turbine to a machine. 

Freedom from wear and unusual overload capacity 
are also claimed for the coupling. The working parts 
are inclosed in the floating shell which provides space 
for the packing of lubricant. 


Bradford Foote has disposed of his interests in the 
Foote Brothers Gear & Machine Co., Chicago, and has 
purchased the Crofoot Gear Works, Cambridge, Mass. 
He will remove the company from Cambridge to Chi- 
cago. 
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Proposed Organization to Meet Needs of 
Japan 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 6.—Organization under the pro- 
visions of the Webb-Pomerene export act and the pos- 
sibility of combining one or more non-competitive lines 
of manufacture in horizontal groups with joint sales 
organizations in Japan were the principal suggestions 
made at a meeting at the Department of Commerce 
with representatives of trade associations last Friday 
to discuss plans for more concerted action on the part 
of American manufacturers in supplying the needs of 
Japan both during the present emergency and as a pos- 
sible permanent development. The meeting was called 
by Assistant Secretary of Commerce J. Walter Drake. 
No representatives of the iron and steel and related in- 
dustries were present, and, while it is not thought there 
is any likelihood of their organizing under the Webb- 
Pomerene act, it is said some of them may form hori- 
zontal groups by associating themselves with chemical, 
electrical supply and other interests and establish joint 
sales forces in Japan to supply that market with iron 
and steel, machinery, etc. So far as the iron and steel 
industry is concerned, its possibilities in Japan are 
said to be large and business may be increased over the 
rather heavy orders now being placed by Japan. At 
the same time, it is realized that some of the business 
coming to American steel mills is due to the fact that 
British mills, which have been quoting under American 
producers, are already filled to capacity on certain 
products for Japanese business. 


Pig Iron Prices Reduced in Canada 


TORONTO, ONT., Nov. 5.—The outstanding feature 
in the Canadian pig iron market is a reduction of $1 
per ton, on all grades effective both in Toronto and 
Montreal. The prevailing price is No. 1 (2.25 to 2.75 
silicon), $29.30; malleable, $29.305- No. 2 (1.75 to 2.25 
silicon), $28.30, Toronto. Montreal prices are No. I 
and malleable, $31.20; No. 2, $30.20. For some weeks 
past Canadian melters have-been showifig but passing 
interest in their requirements and buying has been con- 
fined to hand-to-mouth needs. Local blast furnace 
representatives say that only a few of the larger mel- 
ters have placed contracts for last quarter require- 
ments and point out that most of the present orders call 
for from one to two cars and all are for spot delivery. 
Foundries throughout Ontario and Quebee report no 
falling off in the daily melt, but on the contrary say 
that business is fairly active and production among 
some foundries is from 60 to 70 per cent capacity. 


To Simplify Types of Heaters 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 6.—Inquiry into the practicabil- 
ity of simplifying types, sizes, etc., of gas water heat- 
ers, combination boiler and gas water heats, gas storage 
tanks and pneumatic tanks has been begun as the 
result of a preliminary conference between representa- 
tives of manufacturers, jobbers, plumbers, gas com- 
panies and other interested groups with the Division of 
Simplified Practice on Monday of last week. Coopera- 
tion was pledged to the movement by various represen- 
tatives and a committee was appointed to get recom- 
mendations for industries and trades concerned. The 
recommendations developed will be put before a later 
general conference for adoption. 

The central committee follows: 

Frank Sutcliffe, president, John Wood Mfg. Co., 
Conshohocken, Pa., chairman; R. M. Hudson, Division 
of Simplified Practice, secretary; M. H. Feldman, gen- 
eral manager of sales, John Wood Mfg. Co., assistant 
secretary. 


Several weeks ago the Ford Motor Co. passed the 
1,500,000 mark in passenger automobiles and trucks 
produced in 1923. In the same period of 1922 a high 
record of 935,922 cars and trucks was established—now 
beaten by 60 per cent. 
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Tests of Ladle Gearing 


The accompanying illustration shows the arrange- 
ment of apparatus for testing helical worm ladle gear- 
ing of the Whiting Corporation, Harvey, Ill., the test 
being made primarily to determine the efficiency of the 
gearing under actual service conditions. 

An 8000-lb. capacity crane ladle was set in a pair 
yf standards arranged so that it could revolve con- 
tinuously in either direction. A standard helical worm 
gear bracket was mounted on ladle trunnion and the 
hand wheel replaced by an 18-in. pulley. A 2-hp. motor 
was set to drive the ladle through the jack shaft so 
that hand wheel shaft was running at approximately 
94 r.p.m. The ratio of the gearing was 58 2/7 to 1, the 
ladle revolving 1.6 r.p.m. <A revolution counter was 
mounted on the idler trunnion of the ladle and an 
Esterline recording wattmeter placed in the motor cir- 
cuit to show graphically the power required to drive 
the ladle at all times. A counterweight made up of 
round steel plates weighing 500 lb. was attached to the 
bottom of the ladle. The maximum power was required 
only at one point during the revolution of the ladle, 
when the counterweight was at its greatest horizontal 
listance from the center of the trunnion. 

Starting with the ladle in vertical position and the 
counterweight at the bottom, turning the ladle 90 deg. 





Arrangement of Apparatus For Testing Ladle Gearing 


gave approximately the same amount of work for the 
gearing to perform as if the ladle had been used to 
pour its capacity of molten metal. On this basis, one 
complete revolution of the ladle was taken as equiv- 
alent to using the ladle twice in the foundry. After 
6000 revolutions of the ladle, estimated as equivalent 
to about 10 years service in the average foundry, the 
bronze bushings in the bracket were examined. It is 
claimed that they were found worn perfectly smooth 
and only a very few thousandths of an inch loose. The 
pressure on the bearings of the hand wheel shaft, due 
to the weight of the pulley and the tension in the belt, 
was several times as great as would occur in ordinary 
operation. The power input to the motor averaged 
0.8 kw. at the peak and 0.2 kw. while the counterweight 
was traveling downward. 


The Inland Steel Co., Chicago, has been granted 
registration of its trademark on Inland copper alloy 
sheets. The company put these sheets on the market 
after exhaustive tests to prove the protection against 
corrosion which even a small amount of copper gives. 
The Inland sheets have a minimum copper content of 
0.15 per cent. 
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New Line of Small Vacuum Pum». 


A new line of small vertical belt-driven vacuum 
pumps, designated as type 15, has been brought ou by 
the Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York 

Six sizes are available from 4 x.2 in. to 8 x 5 in, 
single-acting, and 10 x 5 in. and 12 x 6 in. double. 
acting pumps. The pumps are rated to pull and main- 
tain vacuums between 28.6 in. and 29.25 in., depending 
on their size. In addition to the standard belt design 





Wide Range of Sizes, Different Methods of Drive, 
and System of Lubrication Are Features 


each size is built as a self-contained electric motor 
outfit, using a short belt drive arrangement or driven 
through pinion and internal gear. The pump and motor 
of both the latter arrangements are mounted on a metal 
sub-base, so that they are not dependent on the founda- 
tion for correct alinement. 

Lubrication is by means of the “constant level” 
system. The bottom of the pump base forms an oil 
reservoir of adequate capacity and the amount of oil 
is determined by high and low level pet cocks. Above 
the reservoir and directly underneath the connecting 
rod there is a constant level pan, into which the con- 
necting rod dips and distributes the oil for proper 
lubrication. The constant level pan is replenished with 
oil from the supply in the crank case by a valveless oil 
pump operated by an eccentric on the main shaft. 

The 2, 3, 4 and 5 in. stroke single-acting pumps are 
air cooled by means of an annular ring which encircles 
the cylinder, the 5 and 6 in. stroke double-acting pumps 
being cooled by circulating water. 


Device for Lubricating Loose Pulleys 


The device shown in the accompanying illustration, 
for lubricating loose pulleys and clutches, has been 
placed on the market by the Advance Specialty Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Efficient lubrication, economy of 
oil, saving in oiling labor, 
and keeping of belts, floors 
and material free from oil 
are advantages claimed for 
the device. It may be 
screwed into the old oil hole 
in the hub of the pulley or 
clutch, and is said to provide 
oil for more than a month, 
without attention. 

In this device oil is held 
in the reservoir and replen- 
ished as required through 
the threaded screw cap 
shown. As the pulley or 
clutch carrying the oiler re- 
volves centrifugal force 
throws the oil to the top of 
the reservoir and thence 
through a channel leading to 
the bearing. This channel is 
almost filled by a pin, leaving just sufficient space for 
the delivery of a supply of oil to lubricate the bearing 





Loose Pulley Oiler. 

Economy of oil and 

cleanliness are fea- 
tures claimed 
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ficiently. The pin is cut to the proper length, so 
that it just contacts with the bearing to be lubricated 
ind is held in such contact by the coiled spring at 
he top. 

When the pulley or clutch stops rotating there is a 
vartial vacuum in the reservoir, caused by withdrawing 
il to the bearing, and as centrifugal force is no longer 
effective in forcing oil through channel, this vacuum 
vithdraws the oil in this channel to the reservoir. 


Small Air Motor Hoist 


A new style size A 500-lb. capacity air motor hoist 
has been placed on the market by the Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., 11 Broadway, New York. Compactness of design 
minimizing the head room required and relatively light 
weight are features claimed. An automatic brake is 
provided to hold the load if the air supply is dis- 
connected or fails, and a graduated throttle permits 
close regulation of both the lifting and lowering speeds. 

A balanced three-cylinder air motor, which operates 
in either direc- 
tion, is employed 
and the advan- 
tages claimed for 
it include free- 
dom from vibra- 
tion, ease with 
which it can be 
throttled down 
slowly at all 
loads and free- 
dom from lubri- 
cating troubles. 
The motor is 
geared through a 
mechanical train 
to the hoisting 
drum. A _ safety 
stop lever is pro- 
vided to close the 
throttle and stop 
the motor when 
the load is raised 
to the top of the 
hoist lift. 

The automatic 
brake, a new fea- 
ture, is made up 
of a disk at- 
tached to the mo- 
tor shaft and a 
brake _ plunger 
with a friction 
face, which is held in contact with the disk by springs 
when the hoist is not operating. The motor and gears 
are inclosed, the motor operating in an oil bath and the 
wears turning in heavy grease. Oil passages lead to 
all bearings. Ball bearings or bronze bushings are 
provided where necessary. 





Compactness, Light Weight and Auto- 

matic Brake Are Features. A gradu- 

ited throttle permits close regulation 
of speeds 


Dominion Alloy Steel Corporation Will Build 


Plant at Sarnia 


TORONTO, ONT., Nov. 5.—After a meeting of the di- 
rectors of the Dominion Alloy Steel Corporation, held 
in Toronto, it was announced by W. B. Boyd, president, 
that the corporation plans to start work immediately 
on the erection of a large steel plant at Sarnia, Ont. 
Mr. Boyd stated that the corporation had reached its 
objective of $1,000,000 in the security selling campaign 
in Lambton County and Sarnia and as a result the 
corporation is now ready to proceed with the erection 
of its plant. The funds raised by the campaign to- 


gether with those subscribed by the directors, place the 
company in a position to carry out its original pro- 
gram. The remaining $2,000,000 has been underwrit- 
ten by F. G. Warner of Pontiac, who has managed the 
sale of automobile organization stock for several years, 
and sale has been started in Detroit and other parts of 
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Michigan. The Dominion Alloy Steel Corporation re- 
cently acquired 250 acres on the Indian Reserve on the 
St. Clair River at Sarnia, adjoining the Imperial Oil Co. 
property, and will erect a plant for the manufacture 
of high-carbon, alloy and special quality steel, none 
of which is at present manufactured in the Dominion. 
Over 100,000 tons of this alloy steel is used annually 
in Canada. 

Harry R. Jones, formerly president of the United 
Alloy Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio, has signified his 
willingness to join the board of directors. The officers 
of the Dominion Alloy Steel Corporation, are as fol- 
lows: President, W. B. Boyd; C. Harold Wills, presi- 
dent C. H. Wills Motor Co., Marysville, Mich.; George 
A. Simpson, formerly special representative of the 
Steel Co. of Canada, Hamilton; R. V. LeSuere, M. P., 
Sarnia; Sir William Mackenzie, Toronto; and J. J. 
Mahon, consulting steel metallurgist, formerly chief 
engineer of the Crucible Steel Co. of America. 


Electrically Heated Glue Pot 


A water jacketed, electrically-heated two-quart ca- 
pacity glue pot with the thermostatic control has been 
placed on the market by the Van Dorn Electric Tool 
Co., Cleveland. 

The glue pot is of cast aluminum, the rim of which 
is machined to give an airtight fit on the water pot, 
and a drip ring returns condensation to the water pot. 
The water jacket is an iron casting ground to an air- 
tight fit with the glue pot. The outside of the water 
pot is telescoped over a rim on the base to prevent the 
penetration of water to the heating element when re- 





New Water-Jacketed Electrically Heated 
Glue Pot 


filling the pot. Replacing of water is said to be neces- 
sary only once in three weeks. 

The heating element is of nichrome ribbon, insulated 
by mica plates and moisture proof. No cement is used. 
If replacement of the heating element or automatic con- 
trol becomes necessary, it is claimed that the glue pot 
may be put back in service in 20 min. The crowned 
base presses the heating element solidly against the 
bottom of the water pot, assuring, it is claimed, thermal 
contact without loss of heat, an asbestos plate and air 
chamber in the base further providing for heat insula- 
tion. The thermostatic control is said to hold the con- 
tents of the pot at 150 deg. Fahr. with a variation of 
less than 5 deg. regardless of room temperature. 


A general conference of representatives of manu- 
facturers, distributors and jobbers of range boilers, to- 
gether with plumbers and other interested groups, held 
at the Department of Commerce Oct. 30, resulted in a 
definite reduction in varieties and sizes of range boilers 
and their component parts from 130 to 13. 
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Screw Operated Forging Press 


A new machine has been put on the market by the 
Zeh & Hahnemann Co., Newark, N. J., having been 
designed especially with a view to the use of the screw 
percussion idea for forging steel. 

The percussion power press as built by this com- 
pany in smaller sizes has been used for coining work and 
also for forging brass parts. These smaller machines 
are built with one piece arch top frames of steel in 
which is set a bronze nut carrying the driving screw. 
The new machine, known as No. 20, is of built up con- 
struction. The uprights are steel castings. The bed 





The No. 20 Percussion Power Press Has Been Used 
Experimentally on Steel Pinion Forging to Prove Its 
Adaptability for the Forging of Steel as Well as Brass 


and top blocks are cast iron, dovetailed into the side 
frames and held with body-bound nickel steel bolts. The 
nut is cut directly into the top block giving a cast iron 
bearing for the screw, rather than to use a bronze nut 
as in the smaller presses. 

The screw is of alloy steel, heat treated, and has 
triple thread. The upper end of the screw is squared 
to receive the flywheel. This latter acts also as a fric- 
tion wheel to*take the drive from the two friction disks, 
it being faced with leather. The lower end of the 
screw terminates in a thrust bearing in the die-head 
which is carried on guides in the uprights. 

The friction disks are carried on a shaft which runs 
in ball bearings. These being mounted on opposite 
sides of the flywheel, and both rotating in the same 
direction, tend to turn the wheel in one directon or 
the other, depending upon which disk is brought into 
contact with the periphery of the flywheel. 

The shifting of the disks is controlled in this large 
machine by compressed air. As the driving disk is ap- 
plied, the flywheel picks up motion, accelerating as the 
travel of the screw pulls it toward the periphery of 
the disk. The action is one of squeezing as the ram is 
forced down faster and faster, until on reaching the 
bottom of the stroke, the inertia stored in the wheel, 
when brought to a sudden stop, gives a final set to the 
work being formed. It is claimed for this process that 
the result is a more homogeneous product -than is pos- 
sible by other methods of forging. The ram is re- 
turned by application of the other disk to the flywheel, 
which causes a decellerating motion as the wheel nears 
the center, or smaller driving radius, of the disk, and 


a brake is applied to stop it. The disks remain in 


ge 
oe 
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neutral position until again tripped. Emerge: yps 
are provided to avoid damage to the machine. ke 
outs may be provided for top or bottom dies if ed. 


The illustration shows the machine on exp: ntal 
work, making pinions from plain blanks. The 


ner 

forging has teeth formed ready for finish cutt 
One advantage claimed for this type of ging 
machine is that only a low temperature is necessary. 
which gives longer life to the dies and does not d to 


change the structural characteristics of the blan 
Principal specifications are as follows: 


yl A ee are eee ae 400 ¢ 
BOPOW GAMO. vi ccccesvitervadensenn 11 
UGE oo vases er teed eis veh ee ne eee sen 60,000 
eS eer 6's sgets ae tb os er ah ares 20 
Distance slide to bed stroke down...... 14 
leistance between uprights............. 28 
BtrGKes PSF WWE. osc ccc cece eb ewer 12 


Horsepower to operate..... eee eeeesees 20 


New Lists for Stove and Sink Bolts 


New lists, effective Nov. 1, covering stove bolts and 
sink bolts, have been adopted by all leading manufac- 
turers of these products. The principal changes in the 
old list are the elimination of the %-in. lengths over 
3 in., and an advance in the list on the longer lengths. 

The discount on flat and round-head stove bolts 
remains as before, but oven bolts, oval head counter- 
sunk stove bolts and band bolts, which are special and 
more costly to make, are quoted at a 10 per cent higher 
discount. 


Flat and Round Head Stove Bolts 
List of Nov. 1, 1923. Price per 100. 


Length, a ts % ts % 4 
Inches Inch Inch Inch Inch Inch Inch 

%... vosvee $008 SUR Cece ee geciee ss 

a Se: aes 2.88 85 85 $1.20 eee ever 

Raw dss Gai 85 85 1.20 gee nies 
ES 85 85 1.20 $1.75 $2.65... 
Moe cass 7 90 .90 1.25 1.80 RS ala ya 
a Gidea e aeiarate oh 90 .90 1.30 1.85 2.85 $9.50 
PS ae 95 .95 1.35 1.90 2.95 9.50 
ee .. 1,00 1.00 1.40 1.95 3.05 9.50 
Bcc GSs ik 3 oe Kits 1.05 1.05 1.45 2.00 3.15 9.50 
By A a ace. ache 1.10 1.10 1.50 2.05 3.25 9.50 
RIG cece 1.20 1.20 1.60 2.25 3.45 9.80 
2 1.30 1.80 1.70 2.45 3.85 10.10 
| See 1.45 1.85 2.60 4.05 10.35 
Pais ot are es 1.60 2.00 2.75 4.25 10.65 
UE a. Wie S aha ee ets 1.70 2.10 2.90 4.45 10.90 
Oa en, co ced a cake 1.80 2.20 3.05 4.65 11.20 
Baer casrs 2.00 2.40 3.40 5.15 
‘Ware 2.20 2.70 3.70 5.65 

Cis aloe Share ale iets 2.40 3.00 4.00 6.15 
eo. sens eee 2.60 3.30 4.40 6.65 
OE ite acts S4 sg 2.80 3.60 4.80 7.15 
6 eigen ae ai wee 3.05 3.90 5.20 7.65 

For nickel plating add $1 to list. 

Tron Sink Bolts 
List of Nov. 1, 1923. Price per 100. 
1 1% 1% 1% 2 2M 
Length, Inch Inches Inches Inches Inches Inches 
Diameter 14 in. $2.10 $2.20 $2.30 $2.40 $2.50 $2.60 
2% 2% 3 31% 4 

Length Inches Inches Inches Inches Inches 
Diameter 1% in. $2.70 $2.80 $2.90 $38.10 $3.30 


Cast Iron Pipe from France 


The recent award of 4200 tons of cast iron pipe by 
the Department of Public Service, Los Angeles, Cal., 
was to the Pacific Pipe & Supply Co. of Los Angeles, 
as representative of a firm at Port-&-Mousson, France, 
at the following prices per ton, four meter lengths: 
4-in., $64.16; 6-in., 8-in. and 12-in., $60.16. Other bids 
were as follows: National Cast Iron Pipe Co., 4-1". 
$65.70; 6-, 8- and 12-in., $61.70; American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., 4-in., $65.39; 6-, 8- and 12-in., $61.39; United 
States Cast Pipe & Foundry Co., 4-in., $66.14; 6-, 8- anc 
12-in., $62.14. 

Shipments are to be made direct by the Panama 
Canal through to Los Angeles. 


Three trainloads of products, comprising 150 ¢a 
and 6000 tons, were shipped to the Central Texas ©! 
fields within two weeks by the Petroleum Iron Works 
Co., Sharon, Pa. The company reports that the tans- 
age included in the first train was fabricated and 
the way to Texas three days after receipt of order and 
arrived five days later. 









Proposed Changes in Pig fron Rates 


. . . * 
Animated Hearing at Which Buffalo and Eastern Pennsvl- 


vania Producers Differ Sharply—Charge Made 
That Some Sellers Desire Monopoly 


UFFALO and eastern Pennsylvania pig iron pro- 
B ducers were unable to agree on proposed changes 
in pig iron freight rates to New York and New 
England rate points at a hearing Wednesday, Oct. 31, 
at 143 Liberty Street, New York, before the Freight 
Traffic Managers’ Committee, R. N. Collyer, chairman, 
of the Trunk Line Association. 

It was proposed that the eastern Pennsylvania rate 
be increased from $3.65 to $3.90 to Boston rate points, 
and that the Buffalo rate be reduced from $4.91 to 
$4.90, thus establishing a differential of $1 a ton in 
favor of eastern Pennsylvania as against a differential 
of $1.26 now existing, which Buffalo producers claim 
is more in line with the spread which obtained before 
the percentage increases of the past few years went 
into effect. The Buffalo producers, Rogers, Brown & 
Co., the Hanna Furnace Co., Donner Steel Co. and the 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Corporation, through their 
traffic managers, stated that they were willing to have 
the eastern Pennsylvania rate left undisturbed if the 
Buffalo rate to Boston points were reduced to $4.65, 
which would establish the same spread of $1 a ton. 
Representatives of eastern Pennsylvania furnaces 
strongly opposed any change. The Bethlehem Steel 
Co., which has furnaces at Buffalo and in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, through its assistant traffic manager, Harry 
Crawford, proposed a cut in the Buffalo rate to $4.80, 
leaving eastern Pennsylvania unchanged, but this was 
not agreed to by the latter interests. 


No Compromise Possible 


The Freight Traffic Managers’ Committee found at 
the conclusion of the hearing that no compromise 
appeared to be possible as between the Buffalo and 
eastern Pennsylvania furnaces, although both sides 
were repeatedly urged by the railroad officials to get 
together on some equitable basis. The hearing was 
adjourned without action, and it seemed improbable 
that the trunk line roads would make any move which 
would meet with disapproval of one side or the other. 
A possible outcome is an appeal to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

A tentative schedule of new pig iron rates had been 
prepared by the Freight Traffic Managers’ Committee, 
including not only the rates from Buffalo and eastern 
Pennsylvania furnaces, but also affecting rates from 
Pittsburgh and points in that section. While the hear- 
ing was called to consider pig iron rates solely, some 
of the Youngstown interests, engaged in making steel 
as well as pig iron, attempted to bring into considera- 
tion the freight rates on billets, scrap, etc., while those 
interested in pig iron alone strove to keep the discus- 
sion within that channel, leaving billet and scrap rates 
for separate consideration later, if such should seem 
to the railroad traffic managers to be advisable. 


Proposed Changes 


Proposed rate changes were based on an assumed 
rate of $8.50 on pig iron from Chicago to New York, 
and were as follows: 


From Pittsburgh to New York rate points, $5.10; present 
rate, $5.42. 

From Buffalo to New York rate points, $4.70; present 
rate, $4.91. 

From Josephine, Pa., to New York rate points, $4.90, or 
20c. less than the proposed rate from Pittsburgh; present 
rate, $5.17. 

From Johnstown, Pa., to New York rate points, $4.80, or 
30c. less than the proposed rate from Pittsburgh; present 
rate, $5.04. 

From Emporium, Pa., to New York rate points, $4.70, 
same as proposed from Buffalo; present rate, $3.78. 
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(Rates to Philadelphia, Baltimore and points taking the 


same rates to be constructed on the usual bagis with relation 
to the proposed rates to New York.) Y 

From Pittsburgh to Boston rate points, $5.50; 
rate, $5.92. 

From Buffalo to 
than to New York: 

From eastern 


present 


Boston rate points, $4.90, or 20c¢ 
present rate, $4.91 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey points to 
Boston rate points, $3.90, or $1 per ton less than rate pro- 
posed from Buffalo; present rate, $3.65 

From Dubois and Punxsutawney, Pa., to Boston rate 
points, $4.90, same as from Buffalo; present’ rate, $4.91 

From Josephine, Pa., to Boston rate points, $5.30, 20c. 
under Pittsburgh; present rate, $5.67 

From Johnstown, Pa., to Boston rate points, $5.20, 30¢ 
under Pittsburgh; present rate, $5.54. 


higher 


From Riddlesburg, Saxon and Earlston, Pa., Boston 
rate points, $4.90, same as from Punxsutawney ; present rate, 
$4.79. 

From Charlotte, N. Y., to Boston points, $3.90, which 


makes same advance in present rate as proposed in the rate 
from eastern Pennsylvania; present rate, $3.66 

From Emporium, Pa., to Boston points, $4.90, same as 
proposed from Buffalo; present rate, $4.92. 

From Port Henry and Standish, N. Y., to points on New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, south of the line of the 
& Albany, $3.90, same as proposed rate from eastern Penn 
sylvania; present rate, $3.65. 


40oston 


The Buffalo Position 


All of the producing districts affected by these 
proposed changes were represented at the hearing, each 
fighting to preserve the relationships now existing 
with other districts, except in the case of Buffalo, which 
sought to reestablish rate differentials more favorable 
to its own furnaces. The arguments of the Buffalo 
producers were vigorously opposed by several speakers, 
among them Richard Peters, Jr., Philadelphia, repre- 
senting the Eastern furnaces as a whole, and N. C. 
Moon, traffic manager of the Alan Wood Iron & Steel 
Co., Philadelphia, the largest eastern Pennsylvania pig 
iron producer excepting Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Mr. Moon presented a typewritten statement, which 
among other things purported to show that the costs 
of assembling raw materials for making a ton of pig 
iron are $12.013 at Swedeland, Pa., as against $7.558 
at Buffalo, a difference in favor of the furnaces located 
at the latter place of $4.455 per ton. This was made 
up as follows: 





Difference 
At At in Favor of 
Swedeland Buffalo Buffalo 
Freight on 2 tons of ore...... %.73 $3.68 
Freight on 1.1 tons of coke... 3.883 3.608 
Freight on 0.5 ton limestone. . 0.41 0.27 
$12.013 $7.558 $4.455 


Representatives of Buffalo producers did not dispute 
the correctness of these figures as based on consump- 
tion of Lake Superior ore by eastern Pennsylvania fur- 
naces, but stated that many of the latter furnaces are 
using local ores and foreign ores at considerably lower 
cost per ton of iron than indicated by this tabulation. 
To this Mr. Moon made answer by showing that the 
seaboard furnaces are also at a disadvantage because 
of competition of foreign pig iron. He quoted United 
States Government figures as showing that 509,162 tons 
of foreign iron came into this country between Septem- 
ber, 1922, and July, 1923, nearly half of this, or 243,105 
tons, coming in at the port of Philadelphia. He stated 
that on Saturday, Oct. 27, a steamer unloaded 3000 
tons of foreign iron at Philadelphia for John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 

That the contention over freight rates is largely one 
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of commercial rivalry between the producers of Buffalo 
and eastern Pennsylvania was indicated by this state- 
ment from Mr. Moon’s brief: 

“If the Buffalo furnaces are finding difficulty in 
shipping as much pig iron to New England as they 
might desire, it is not wholly because of the efforts 
of the eastern Pennsylvania furnaces to share the same 
markets, nor will an increase in the rate from eastern 
Pennsylvania afford them the monopoly they apparently 
seek to gain. It is not the first time that Buffalo has 
sought to fasten a rate burden on eastern Pennsylvania 
by complaint similar to that put forth in your [the 
Freight Traffic Managers’ Committee] circular letter. 
One would think that the furnaces operating where 
the iron industry had its birth, and that have given 
the railroads serving them millions of tons of traffic, 


COKING-IN-TRANSIT RATE 
Rainey-Wood Coke Co. Makes Plea for Change 


in Railroad Tariffs, Alleging Discrimination 


The Rainey-Wood Coke Co., Philadelphia, owned 
jointly by the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., Philadel- 
phia, and W. J. Rainey, Inc., New York, has filed a bill 
of complaint with the Public Service Commission of 
Pennsylvania against the Pennsylvania, Monongahela, 
Philadelphia & Reading and Upper Marion & Plymouth 
railroad companies alleging discriminatory freight rates 
on bituminous coal and coke favoring the beehive coke 
industry in its competition with by-product coke which 
the complainant company produces. 

The plea of the Rainey-Wood Coke Co. is that the 
Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania act upon 
the recommendations of the United States Coal Com- 
mission, made in its report of Sept. 20, 1923, that the 
railroads establish coking-in-transit rates. In this re- 
port the following statement was made: 


Consideration should be given by the railroads to the 
establishment of coking-in-transit rates. Coal is coked at 
the mines in bee-hive ovens, a wasteful process, now giving 
way to coking in by-product ovens that save the gas, tar, 
ammonia, benzol and other products. The by-product coking 
industry has developed rapidly in the past ten years without 
having coking-in-transit rates and the railroads in their 
statements to this commission point to that record as evi 
dence that such rates are not essential to the further devel- 
opment of the by-product coke industry. In this way they 
are unmindful of the fact that the growth thus far has been 
in connection with the iron and steel industry. The ovens 
for steel companies are built at the point of consumption of 
the coke and there has been no question of rates for trans- 
portation of the coke beyond. 

There is, however, a large and growing field for the 
growth of this industry in the direction of supplying gas and 
coke for municipal and household use. This requires that 
the ovens be located at or near the larger cities. A few such 
plants have been built. The gas is piped to the consumers, 
but the coke must be transported by rail. The coal must be 
carried to the ovens by rail. There is now no relationship 
between the two rates. The coke from such ovens must 
compete with bee-hive coke shipped direct from ovens at the 
mines, or with anthracite. The bee-hive coke and anthracite 
are carried on through rates. The coal from mines to by- 
product ovens and coke from these ovens to consumers are 
carried on two rates (the one on coke usually a high local 
rate) which, combined, are much higher than a through rate 
would be. 

A coking-in-transit rate would be a competitive through 
rate by which the coal would be carried from mines to ovens 
and after conversion to coke, transported beyond to the con- 
sumer. Such rates will advance the by-product coking 
dustry and the conservation of natural resources 

There is nothing novel in the proposal of coking-in-transit 
rates. A parallel situation is found in milling-in-transit rates 
by which wheat is transported to the mills, converted to flour 
and several by-products and the flour carried beyond to con- 
sumers. The conversion of wheat by milling is of 
character with that involved in the conversion of 
coking. 


It costs the Rainey-Wood Coke Co. $3.70 to move 
from the Westmoreland coal district to its plant at 


in- 
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have no rights worthy of consideration, when 
takes a look around, suspicious that some 
trampling on its toes. 

“If Buffalo is dissatisfied with the tonnage it is «)| 
to market in New England territory, so are we, and 
we believe the high freight rate we are compelled | 
pay is a deterrent to our shipments into that territory, 
Facing this condition, the proposal that the rat 
increased further is unthinkable and we would use every 
resource to prevent it. We will oppose any so-called 
adjustment of these pig iron rates that is not an 
adjustment downward in the same way that they were 
adjusted upward. They were put up together and if an 
adjustment is necessary, they should come down 
together and in the same relative way they were 
advanced.” 


be 


Swedeland, Pa., the 1.4 tons of coal necessary to make 
one ton of by-product coke. In shipping this ton of 
coke to Philadelphia there is an additional freight 
charge of 88c., making the total freight coke for de- 
livery of a ton of by-product coke in Philadelphia 
$4.58, or $1.05 above the $3.53 rate on which beehive 
coke may be shipped from the Connellsville district 
to Philadelphia. The complaint cites many other ex- 
amples, in some of which the excess of cost on by- 
product coke over cost of beehive coke, delivered at 
various points, is alleged to exceed $2 a ton. 

The present rate structure was built up at a time 
when there was no production of coke in by-product 
ovens in eastern Pennsylvania, and the relation which 
then became introduced between freight rates on coal 
and beehive coke between western and eastern Pennsy!- 
vania was entirely without reference, it is stated, to 
by-product coke production or to the effect such rela- 
tion might have upon the latter industry and its suc- 
cess and growth. It is claimed that the respondent 
railroad companies have denied to the complainant 
“the benefit of facts and circumstances which justly 
entitle it to a basis of rates and charges affecting its 
by-product coke operations to enable it to compete 
reasonably and successfully with the beehive coke in- 
dustry.” 

The Rainey-Wood Coke Co. operates 110 ovens and 
consumes about 800,000 tons of coal annually. 


Employment Slightly Less 


The number of wage earners in 1678 manufacturing 
establishments have decreased consistently since April, 
according to a report prepared by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, New York. Figures for the 
same establishments: have been compiled for several 
years. All of the monthly figures for 1923 to date are 
lower than the figure for the peak month of June, 1920. 
At that date the number of wage earners was 697,969. 
In April of this year—the highest month of the year 
to date—the figure was 643,623. In August, the last 
month for which reports have been completed, the num- 


ber was 613,101, a drop of 1% per cent from the 622,051 
in July. 





Appointments by Valley Rolling Mills, Inc. 


The Valley Rolling Mills, Inc., which recently pur- 
chased a bar mill at Elmira, N. Y., has opened executive 
and sales offices at 120 Broadway, New York, for the 
sale of its products, which are billets, bars, bands and 
light angles. Edward F. Quirke, president, and Marcel 
K. Sessler, vice-president, will be located at the New 
York address, while John S. Quirke will be in charge 
of the mills. Appointments of sales representatives 
have been made as follows: Philadelphia district, Wil- 
liam Hoffman, Land Title Building, Philadelphia; De- 
troit, Miles-Appleby, Garfield Building, Detroit; Pacific 
Coast, Milton Pray Co., San Francisco. 








Open-Hearth Furnace Regenerators" 


Proportionate Sizes of Chambers for Air and Gas 


—Insulation—Doing Away with the 
Gas Regenerators Suggested 


BY FRED B. QUIGLEY 


RED B. QUIGLEY was born 

at Harrisburg, Pa., in 1885 
and is a graduate in metal- 
lurgy from the Case School of 
Applied Science, class of 1908. 
His first employment was at 
the Ohio works blast furnaces 
of the Carnegie Steel Co., im 
the. year of his graduation. He 
was given charge of the Niles 
furnace in 1912 and held this 
position until 1922 with the 
title of assistant superintendent 
of blast furnaces, At present 


he is superintendent of the 
open-hearth and bessemer de- 
partments of the Ohio works 
of the Carnegie company, 


Youngstown, 
tion he 
1922 


Ohio, which posi- 
has held since June, 





N the early days checker chambers were built as 
part of the foundation of the furnace, which was 
a poor design. There was always the chance of 

steel breaking through the bottom of the furnace and 
filling up the checkers. With the regenerators set to 
one side of the foundation of the furnace proper, re- 
pairs can be made to either without disturbing the 
other. Another early design used horizontal checkers. 
This had many disadvantages. The full vertical area of 
the horizontal checker chamber is not heated evenly, 
because the gases tend to pass through the upper 
checker openings to the exclusion of the lower open- 
ings, while the incoming air seems to seek a different 
course, which lowers the possible regenerative efficiency, 
since the air is not preheated to its maximum extent. 
Also the horizontal chamber gives no propelling action 
to the gases, since the only draft effect obtained is from 
the uptake to the furnace. 

The design for modern furnaces uses vertical 
checker chambers for both gas and air. It has numer- 
ous advantages. The hot air rises naturally in the ver- 
tical chamber, due to the decreased density caused by 
the increase in temperature of the air as it rises from 
the cooler checkers in the bottom rows to the hotter 
ones on top. This produces a positive pressure to the 
air which forces it through the port and helps to con- 
trol the projection of the flame on the bath. This pres- 
sure is not so necessary with the gas because it comes 
from the producers under pressure. 


Checker Bricks and Checker Design 


There are a number of designs for laying checkers. 
The following are some of these and the advantages 
claimed by their inventors. [The Danforth, Orth, 
Quarrie and other types are described here in detail.] 

With the use of pulverized coal for fuel in open- 
hearth furnaces it has been found that special regener- 
ative construction is necessary, in order to take care 
of the excessive ash content of the waste gases. When 
first tried with regular checker block it was found that 
openings closed rapidly, and as a result the practice 
today is to use large tile, giving large openings, or 
some other arrangement using piers or baffle walls. It 
has also seemed advisable to use removable slag pockets 
to reduce the amount of ash carried over to the check- 
ers. Some method whereby the ash is deposited before 
entering checker chambers will assist in the successful 
use of pulverized coal. 

The modern flue arrangement for regenerators pro- 





*Abstract of paper read Oct. 25 before American Iron and 
Steel Institute, New York. 
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vides for the checker chambers to be built on an angle 
pointing toward each other, so that the outgoing flues 
from the checker chambers will be approximately radial 
to the stack from both chambers, which will also give 
the easiest flow line and the shortest route for the 
qoece to the stack or waste-heat boilers. (See page 
246.) 


Proportionate Size of Chambers for Air and Gas 


The Carnegie Steel Co.’s open-hearth committee has 
decided upon the following as the minimum require- 
ments in regard to size of regenerators for a 100-ton 
producer gas furnace: 

Air Chamber 
30 ft. x 12 ft. x 20 ft. deep j 


68 cubic feet per ton of steel § Mntire chamber 
150 square feet of heating surface per ton of steel 


Gas Chamber 
30 ft. x 8 ft. x 20 ft. deep © ae cl 
46 cubic feet per ton of steel ¢ Entire chamber 
100 square feet of heating surface per ton of steel 


The air chamber should be larger than the gas 
chamber, because the air comes to its chamber cold, 
while the gas is at a considerabie temperature before 
it gets to the checker chamber and it requires more 
than one cubic foot of air to burn properly one cubic 
foot of producer gas. Theoretically the ratio is about 
1.3 to 1. To this must be added a slight excess of air. 
In actual practice the ratio usually runs 1.5 to 1. 


Insulated Checker Chambers 


In the past, very little attention has been paid to 
the heat insulation of the checker chambers and the 
infiltration of air into the checker chambers, due to the 
stack draft. As has been shown by carefully made 
heat balances of open-hearth furnaces, there is a large 
proportion of excess heat in the waste gases entering 
the checker chambers which cannot possibly be recov- 
ered in preheating the air and gas to the furnace. In 
the case that the waste gases are allowed to pass di- 
rectly to the stack, the heat insulation of the checker 
chambers and the flues and the loss in the valves and 
the infiltration of air is not important, as it makes 
fairly small difference to the working of the furnace 
whether the heat is lost by radiation from the checker 
chambers or in the stack. 

However, with the increasing use of waste-heat 
boilers for recovering the surplus heat in the waste 
gases, the insulation of the checker chambers and the 
prevention of infiltration of air become extremely im- 
portant, and it has been proved in practice that a much 
larger amount of steam is produced in the waste-heat 
boilers if the checker chambers are properly heat- 
insulated and if care is taken to close up openings 
which allow air to be mixed with the waste gases be- 
fore entering the waste-heat boilers. In modern in- 
stallations, care is also taken to design reversing valves 
in such a way that the heat and draft losses in these 
are a minimum. With this type of valve there is less 
infiltration of air through the boiler setting and a 
greater economy results. 

One of the modern methods of insulating checker 
chambers is to use boiler plate as a barrier on 
the outside surface, and between this and the brick is 
placed some heat-insulating material. One plant has 
had the walls and roof of the checker chambers of 
two furnaces insulated for over a year with no harmful 
results to the roof of the chambers. 


Life of Checkers 


The life of the checker brick is determined to a 
large degree by the deposits which collect on them, 
such as lime, dolomite, ore and other oxides. These 
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deposits, besides choking up the openings, slag with 
the brick. Different fuels have different effects on the 
life of the brick. Natural and coke oven gas are the 
least damaging, oil and producer gas next, tar next 
and powdered coal the worst of all. With powdered 
coal, there is a considerable deposit of coal ash in the 
checkers, with tar a coke-like substance. 
Number of Heats Before Cleaning Checkers 


Fuel No. of Heats 
Natural or coke oven gas 300 to 600 
Coke oven gas and tar. 200 to 300 


Oil or producer gas... .... 200 to 300 
Tar awiknees eae e 4 - 175 to 250 
Peete GOR «i ins ccees ste cies wee 75 to 125 


For cleaning the checkers, suction has been tried, 
but was never successful. The best way to clean is 
with compressed air. After the furnace is taken off 
the checkers are either soaked with water or allowed 
to cool gradually. Then as many rows of bricks as are 
bad are removed and the rest scraped with an iron 
scraper and blown with compressed air. After the first 
run on new checkers, very few if any are taken out. 
On the next run more brick are removed before good 
bricks are found. Some checkers in the lower rows 
have been in as long as 1600 heats. 


Doing Away with Gas Checkers 


Both the papers by Clements, (British) Iron and 
Steel Institute, May, 1922, and the one by Kinney and 





Modern Arrangement of Checker Chambers and Flue 


McDermott show by their figures that the gas regenera- 
tors in the furnaces they ran their tests in do little 
work in preheating. This brings up again the possi- 
bility of doing away with the gas checkers and insulat- 
ing the gas flue from the producers to the furnace. If 
this were possible, there might be opportunity for a 
better proportioning of the air chamber, having the 
additional room occupied by the gas chamber. In such 
a case, there would be an even greater excess of waste 
heat available, which could be utilized to advantage in 
waste-heat boilers. 

Insulation of checker chambers for best efficiency 


of checkers has proved advisable, and especially so in 
the case of waste-heat boilers. It is also possible to 
gain thermal efficiency by the insulation of the pas 
sageway (fantail) from checker chambers to the slag 
pockets, and this might be extended to the slag pockets 
as well. 


To provide least resistance to the flow of waste 
gases to the stack or waste-heat boilers, a straight line 
valve should be used with chambers and flues built 
radially to the stack and thereby reduce the draft and 
the tendency to greater infiltration. 

In other words, what is desired is a narrow, deep, 
efficient checker with smaller openings between bricks 
which can be easily cleaned while the furnace is operat- 
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ing, a direct passage for the gases to the stack or \ 
heat boiler, and a method provided to prevent a 
lation of dirt in the checker chambers. 


Discussion 


Prof. William Trinks, Carnegie Institute of 1 
nology, Pittsburgh, pointed out that Mr. Quigle: 
assembled data covering all American regenerato: 
signs, and that this is the first time a complete lis: 
been put together. Regarding the placing of regen 
tors directly under the furnaces, which was form: 
current practice, the speaker pointed out that it sti! 
popular practice in steel foundries both in the Unit: 
States and in Europe. In general, however, the furnac: 
does not rest upon the regenerators as a foundation. 

As to the thickness of bricks proper for regenerator 
use, this depends entirely upon the process, or rather 
upon the period of reversal. In open-hearth furnace 
practice, with reversals at 15-in. intervals, the 2-in 
thickness is correct, because the 15-min. period permits 
a penetration of heat to the extent of about 1 in. from 
each side. For processes, however, in which the period 
between reversals is longer, a greater thickness may 
be employed profitably, because with the greater thick- 
ness a greater storage capacity for heat becomes avail 
able and can be utilized. 

As about 10 per cent of the heat units produced by 
the coal used are lost ordinarily through regenerator 
walls, both by infiltration of cold air and radiation from 
the walls, the plan of making air-tight walls by the 
use of boiler plate or otherwise is recommended, just 
as boiler settings in modern practice are now made air- 
tight. Such “iron-clad” regenerators should have ex- 
plosion doors to relieve the sudden pressure occurring 
at times, and thus save the checker work from rupture. 

Stuart J. Cort, superintendent open-hearth depart- 
ment, Saucon plant, Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
pointed out that the fuel cost is from 25 to 30 per cent 
of the entire conversion cost of producing open-hearth 
steel. If proper design of regenerators, including their 
insulation, reduces the fuel consumption of the open- 
hearth furnace from 650 lb. per ton of ingots to 500 
lb., the saving on the production of 45,000,000 tons of 
ingots per year would amount to 3,000,000 tons of coal 
per year. He pointed out, however, that insulation of 
the regenerator walls has its drawbacks because, if the 
heat be not allowed to escape, the walls are more liable 
to crumble, this being particularly serious at the skew- 
back, where two arches of different lengths come to- 
gether between the gas chamber and the air chamber. 

Another point made by this speaker was that prac- 
tice in the near future is likely to show only one re- 
generator chamber at each end of the furnace, this be- 
ing for the air. He pointed out that 14 per cent of the 
sensible heat in the producer gas, as it enters the fur- 
nace, comes from the regenerator brick. To offset this, 
however, there is a loss approximating 9 per cent due 
to the decomposition within the regenerator of some 
of the hydrocarbons in the producer gas. There is 4 
further loss in some installations of as much as 10 per 
cent, due to the way in which water cooling is prac- 
ticed. In this case the net loss of heat figures out at 5 
per cent, whereas, without the regenerator for the pro- 
ducer gas, this loss would be avoided. Inasmuch as no 
regenerator is required for natural gas, coke oven gas, 


blast furnace gas, fuel oil or tar, which are the prin- 


cipal other fuels for this use, the abolishing of the gas 


regenerator in producer gas outfits would “make 1 
unanimous,” 


40 


Oxygen from the Air 


An attractive loose leaf book issued by M. K. Dun 
ham, 110 South Dearborn Street, Chi ‘ago, describes the 
plant and processes employed in producing oxygen from 
the air by the “oxeco” liquefaction method. The lique- 
faction process physically separates oxygen from the 
air with a consumption, it is claimed, of about one-fifth 
as much energy as in decomposing water. [Illustra- 
tions of the equipment as installed in a number of 
commercial plants are given, together with log sheets, 
diagrams and various other data covering the subject. 









Economies of the [ron Industry in China™ 


Survey of Ore Deposits and of Producing Capacity of Existing 


and Projected Plants — Formula Used to Connect 
Price of Ore with Pig Iron Price 


BY CHUNG-YU WANG 


States have awakened to the idea of the great pos- 

sibilities of foreign trade in the Far East. The fol- 
lowing estimate of ore reserves of the iron deposits so 
far known in China, suitable to modern blast furnace 
work as regards type, character and situation (except- 
ing those scattered and unimportant sedimentary de- 
posits found in almost all of the provinces of China, 
which may amount to 300,000,000 tons and which are 
adaptable for native furnace work only) shows the 
quantity to be in the neighborhood of 600,000,000 tons. 

As estimated by V. K. Ting, director of the Chinese 
Geological Survey, the iron ore reserves are as follows 
in tons: 


[ ‘states nave a show that the people of the United 


Theoretical Iron 


Provinces Tron Ore Content 
CUE kts aac eats 86,469,000 42,896,000 
POMIIN, n wi seas 287,580,000 105,205,000 
Suantweae . + civ es 22,920,000 14,138,000 
ee 3,400,000 1,640,000 
ABRTIEE 46.6.6 6d ann’ 27,500,000 13,525,000 
AD WOOE |e oo tiie 18,260,000 8,771,000 
RO é ccdecawes 52,687,000 30,095,000 
NE i oidiiccce 39,080,000 20,787,800 
PUM .2desexas 15,000,000 7,000,000 
CHOMIARS .decscis 2,300,000 1,050,000 

Total WRB ed sss 555,196,000 245,107,800 


If we include the 300 million tons of scattered and 
unimportant sedimentary deposits, we find that China 
has about one twenty-fifth of the reserves of the world, 
one-fourth that of America, eight-tenths that of Eng- 
land and one-third that of France or Germany before 
the war. If the per capita consumption of iron in China 
were that in the United States, that is 600 lb., as based 
upon pre-war, preduction, we would have to face the 
consequence of exhausting the 900 million tons of ore 
in about four years. 

Annual production of pig iron by the modern fur- 
naces in China will soon reach the 1,000,000 ton mark, 
if the iron market continues to improve and if the con- 
crete proposals that have been made soon materialize. 
The following is a list. of iron works existing or pro- 
posed, with their maximum production and their pres- 
ent production in tons: 

Maximum Estimated 





Name Locality Annual Production 
of Company of Furnace Producti6én for 1923 
Han-Yeh-Ping Co..... Hanyang ....... 216,000 100,000 
Han-Yeh-Ping Co.....Tayeh .......:- 324,000 90,000 
Liu-Ho-Kou Mining 
CO. seuccustedereed PEE Fé cc teas 36,000 30,000 
Pen Hsi Hu Coal & 
SIGG Gle cae beaeeue Pen Hsi Hu,South 
Manchuria 91,000 20,000 
Lung: Yom Oeics cose Western Hills, 
POR nvcees.a ae. w#ese0% 
Kai Lan Mining Ad- 
ministration ....... Ching Wan Tao. 90,000 ....... 
Anshanchan .........Mukden ........ 100,000 20,000 
947,000 260,000 


It is well known that pig iron is still produced in 
small native furnaces in nearly all of the provinces of 
China. An estimate of the approximate production of 
ore and native pig for the year 1915 gives 499,810 tons 
for the former and 108,330 tons for the latter. The 
table below shows the chemical composition (in per 
cent) of the pig iron produced in the various works. 





__ *Abstract of paper read Oct. 25 before American Iron and 
Steel Institute, New York. 





Cost of mining iron ore in China varies according 
to location and type of ore deposit. Let us take the 
Tayeh iron mine as a representative type of mining on 
a large scale. The cost of mining and transportation 
(about 28 km. or 17 miles from the mine to port of 
shipment) was about $1.00 Mex.* per ton in 1913, item- 
ized as follows: 


Taels 
ES ‘sebd wiv de cdc eieeee cower beswiud 0,154 
Labor and material. ........ 22 cedeccess 0.241 
yy Ee a rai 0.074 
DIE. a ace alts oid dicate eek cela he ask aaa 0.112 


Miscellaneous 


0.724—approx- 
imately $1.00 Mex. 


* $1.00 Gold = $2.00 Mex. = Taels 1.45. 


In 1919, due to rise in cost of material and labor 
and including interest and depreciation, the cost per ton 
at port of shipment was $2.80 Mex. I presume the 
present cost varies slightly around this figure. The 
cost of mining in the various small and scattered depos- 
its in Hunan, to supply ore to the native furnaces, 
varied from $0.672 Mex..up to $3.36 Mex. per ton. 

It will be interesting to you to know the conditions 
under which contracts for ore delivery have been made 
in China. Japan has been the largest buyer of Chinese 
iron ore, the quantities ranging from 300,000 tons to 
600,000 tons per year. Under the terms of an agree- 
ment with the Han-Yeh-Ping Co., involving a series of 
long term loans from Japan, there are specified the 
following restrictions as to the grade of ore to be de- 
livered, f.o.b. steamer at Tayeh at $3 (Mex.) per ton, 
with 5 per cent additional for shortage: 


Iron content based at 65 per cent; for every increase 
of 1 per cent, a prémium.of.10 c. Mex. is given; for 
every decrease of 1 per cent, a deduction of 10c. Mex.; 

‘ refusal, if 50 per cent or less. Manganese content 
based at 0.5 per cent; for every additional 0.1 per cent, 
a premium of 10c. Phosphorus, at 0.05 per cent; for 
_each decrease of 0.01 per cent, a premium of 10c.; for 
each increase of 0.01 per cent, a deduction of 10c.; 
refusal, if more than 0.08 per cent. Sulphur, 0.1 per 
cent; for each additional 0.1 per cent, a deduction of 
5e.; refusal, if more than 0.5 per cent. Copper, 0.4 per 
cent; refusal if more than 0.4 per cent. The average 
sizes of ore should be between 75 mm. (3 in.) and 150 
mm. (6 in.); and any sizes less than 25 mm. (1 in.) 
are rejected. 


Recently an agreement has been concluded between 
the Hupeh Government Mining Bureau, operating the 
Elephant Nose iron mines at Tayeh, and the Liu Ho 
Kou Mining Co., operating the Yangtse blast furnace, 
for the supply ef between 60,000 tons and 70,000 tons 
of ore at $3.60 (Mex.) f.o.b. lighters at Tayeh, under 
the following terms as to the quality of ore supplied: 


Iron content based on 60 per cent to 62 per cent; 
for every 1 per cent above 62 per cent, an increase of 
10c.; for every 1 per cent below 60 per cent, a deduc- 
tion of 10c.; refusal, if below 50 per cent. Manganese, 
0.5 per cent; for every 1 per cent above 0.5 per cent an 
increase of 10c. Silica, up to 10 per cent; for every 
1 per cent above 10 per cent, a deduction of 5c. ; 
refusal, if above 20 per cent. Phosphorus 0.05 per 
cent: for every increase of 0.01 per cent, a deduction 
of 10c.; for every decrease of 0.01 per cent, a premium 
of 10c.: refusal, if above 0.1 per cent. Sulphur, 0.1 
per cent; for 7 increase of 0.1 per cent, a deduc- 
tion of 5c.: refusal, if above 0.5 per cent. Copper, 0.2 
per cent; refusal, if above 0.2 per cent. The weight 
of the ore delivered is calculated on the dry basis, 
with 2% per cent additional for shortage. 


In this connection, the following empirical formula, 
which has been developed by me, has been accepted in 
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principle by the Bureau of Mines for the settlement of 
the price paid for the ore delivered this year. 
Let x=price of pig iron when the original contract was 
signed. 
y=price of ore, agreed upon when the contract was 
signed. 
price of pig iron (local market) when readjustment 
of price of ore is made. 
wa constant. 
A=price of ore in $ Mex. delivered f.o.b. Tayeh at the 
time when the yearly readjustment is made. 


In this case « = Taels 70, being the local price of 
pig iron in 1919 when the agreement was signed: 
y = $4.10, being the price agreed upon at that time: 
z = Taels 35, being the price of pig iron at the begin- 
ning of this year: w = 4, arbitrarily fixed, since the 
cost of ore for one ton of pig iron is about % of the 
total cost of smelting. 


4.10 +. come ae 


A 4.10 - 


$ 3.588 (Mex.) say $3.60, which is the ruling price for ore 
finally agreed upon for this year. 


Cost of Iron Manufacture in China 


Cost is a thing very fluid, and is not easy to hold 
for any length of time. Its usefulness lies in giving us 
a comparison and in the forecasting of future costs. 
The following table gives at a glance the cost of iron 
manufacture in China, as compared with that in the 
United States all in American dollars: 


Liu-Ho-Kou 
Mining Co. 


Law (Yangtze United 
Materials Tons furnace) Hanyang Penhsihu States 
1923 1920 1921 1923 
Iron ore.. +. eee $3.94 $3.33 tee $9.50 
Manganese ore 0.02 0.14 0.33 ado ‘ 
Limestone ..... 0.40 0.32 0.46 ; 25 
SO eer ’ 1.11 10.76 13.46 paws 10.50 
Scrap ... cet eee er 0.18 
| Peer ree $15.16 $17.76 $14.83 $21.25 
rere eee $0.55 $0.28 $1 


>1.26 $1.75 
Supplies and stores . 


Repairs and mainte- 


0.30 0.12 


WEED: 6 ct se si vKue 0.28 0.19 1.29 je 
Replacement of tools.. 0.03 0.36 Sable 2.00 
General expenses...... 2.60 0.96 ) ; 
Financial expenses..... 2.80 3.60 5 9-9 
Pe sb kavmew wee sees ake 0.62 1.28 » 

TOE acaivnedGereuee $21.72 $23.89 $22.48 $25. 00 


The number of man-hours per ton of pig iron at the 
Yangtse blast furnace is on an average about 17, as 
against between 1.72 and 6.2 in the United States, al- 
though the labor cost per ton of pig iron is cheaper in 
China. This points to a moral: cheap labor is always 
inefficient. Let us examine the assembling cost of raw 
materials per ton of pig: 


Yangtse blast 


furnace, 1923 Valley furnace 


Gold (U.S. A.), 1920 
Css eearee dae $3.64 $2.77 
LAGREORD ..6 66 s04 0.18 0.42 
Rk ee 5 eee leak 6 1.04 6.47 
ee ee oxae 0.50 
ND abe edi ene cana 0.31 
PE: 6icec%eune $4.86 $10.47 


Under existing conditions China cannot consume 
more than 100,000 tons of modern furnace pig iron and 
so the excess of production has to depend upon the 
Japanese market, which, in fact, indirectly controls the 
local Chinese market. The price has grown more and 
more shaky every day. Since the cutting down of 
prices by the Han-Yeh-Ping Co. a few months ago, even 
the price of Taels 33.00 fails to interest any buyer at 
Hankow. Buyers are adopting a “watchful waiting” 
policy. The same condition prevails in Shanghai, where 
buyers are not eager to place orders at Taels 36.00. 





The 1922 lumber production in the United States 
amounted to 31,426,922,000 board feet, according to the 
Census Bureau, in cooperation with the Forestry Ser- 
vice of the Department of Agriculture. This repre- 
sents an increase of 16.5 per cent over the production 
of 1921, which was 26,960,864,000 board feet. 
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EXPORTS VERSUS PRODUCTIO\ 


Comparison on Percentage Basis of Leading Lines 
of Machinery 


Figures prepared by W. H. Rastall, chief of 
dustrial machinery division, Department of Comme; 
show in an interesting way the proportion of the Ame, 
can production of certain classes of machinery wh 
entered into our exports. In particular, the larg 
item of export was dredging and excavating machinery. 
with 45.7 per cent of the total produced. One of th: 
smallest items consisted of cotton gins, with only 4.3 
per cent exported. The diagram, arranged in order 
of percentage exported, shows clearly the status of | 
several products covered. 

In his analysis, Mr. Rastall points out that befor 
the war Germany furnished perhaps 45 per cent of the 
machinery which went into international trade, and 
that since the armistice there have been brief periods 
when the depreciated condition of the mark, combined 
with other conditions, gave German manufacturers a 
peculiar advantage—an advantage which now does 
not exist. 

American engineering and American machinery are 
distinguished in the world’s markets for their superior 
ity. Americans are noted for their engineering achieve- 
ments but, because of this superiority, American ma 
chinery is usually higher in price than similar equip- 
ment secured from foreign sources. It must be 
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Machinery Exports from United States Arranged in 

Order of Percentage of the Total Production Which Is 

Exported. Quantities, at right, show exports in white 
and total production in total length of “band” 


marketed on a quality rather than a price basis. Hence 
this trade that formerly went to Germany will now 
pass to British manufacturers, unless American prod- 
ucts are supported by constructive sales effort of such 
character as to demonstrate that American equipment 
is worth the price asked—and more. 

Export business is becoming more and more essen- 
tial to the prosperity of the individual manufacturer. 
The chart shows that it is vital for manufacturers of 
dredging and excavating machinery. The difference 
between a satisfactory and an unsatisfactory export 
ratio can easily represent the difference between profit 
and loss on the year’s balance sheet. Manufacturers 
have a definite opportunity to improve their export 
‘ratio, and the present international situation provides 
an unusual opportunity. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission last Satur- 
day announced the granting of the application of rail- 
roads to establish rates on manganese ore and man- 
ganese ore concentrates from Denver and other points 
in Colorado to Duluth, Minn., Chicago, and Peoria, III., 
and points taking the same rates, dependent upon the 
value declared in writing by the shipper or agT 
upon in writing as the released value of the property. 





Acid Electric Steel Castings 


Cardinal Points in Good Practice—Scrap and Making Bottom— 
Charging and Melting Down—High Carbon 
and Chrome Steel 


BY LARRY J. BARTON* 


HE acid electric furnace process has become so 
[importane from a commercial standpoint that it 

deserves the closest consideration. The common 
idea is that the process is so simple that a green man, 
in a few heats, can become a melter. This has resulted 
in the springing up of many “first class electric melt- 
ers,” but has not placed the operation on as high a 
plane as it deserves. 

From a rather broad experience, covering nearly 
all phases of the electric furnace iron and steel busi- 
ness, it is the writer’s opinion that as much skill is re- 
quired to make good, regular acid steel, as to make 
metal by the basic process. If anything, it is much 
harder to obtain absolute control of acid metal, as any 
one knows who has been held to close specifications. 

With this idea in mind, this article is written, not to 





1.20 --—- CHARGES ANALYZING: 
Carbon 0.25-0.30 Per Cent 
Manganese 0.50-0.60 » » 
Silicon 0.)0-0.15 » )» 














Q.30 0.35 V43 , 
Carbon 
Approximate Percentages of Residual Manganese and 
Silicon in Baths of Acid Steel Melting Down in Carbon 
Contents 


be offered as a text but to give, in detail, the handling 
of this process as practiced under the writer’s direction. 


Scrap to Be Used 


As the acid process does not in any way eliminate 
phosphorus or sulphur, scrap metal low in these ele- 
ments must be used for the charge. The present allow- 
able limits for steel castings are: 0.06 per cent phos- 
phorus and sulphur content respectively. There are 
many good classes of scrap on the market, which will 
meet these specifications with ease. Practically any 
scrap coming from the basic open-hearth furnace will 
prove suitable. Boiler plate, structural steel, forge 
flashings, heavy borings, etc., are excellent. . 

Each car of scrap, as it comes into the plant, should 
be carefully examined and then segregated. This seg- 
regation will take account of several points: 


. The phosphorus and sulphur content of the scrap. 
. The carbon content. 

3. Size of pieces. 

4. Condition of scrap, as regards rust, etc. 


This is very important if regular operations are 
mandatory, as any material change in the charge will 
necessarily change the final product. As it is not eco- 
nomical either to boil with ore to eliminate carbon, or 
add pig to recarbonize, the analysis of each charge 
should remain as closely the same as possible. In the 
Same manner, a charge of all light scrap will oxidize 
more than a charge of heavy chunks. Not only that, 


1 
2 
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but a closely packed charge will always melt better and 
quicker than one loosely placed in the furnace. Dirty 
or rusty scrap will always melt lower in carbon, man- 
ganese and silicon, than one of clean metal, which is 
very apt to disturb regular analysis. 

Therefore, in making up the charges for the furnace, 
approximately the same conditions should be had for 
every heat. This will account for the following points: 


1, Will phosphorus and sulphur be within limit? If well 
down, it is often possible to use a small amount of cheaper, 
basic scrap, but this is not recommended. 

2. The proportion of light to heavy scrap should be about 


the same for each charge. 


3. The physical condition of the charge should be regular 
as regards percentage of clean scrap, medium scrap, and 
dirty scrap. 


4. The chemical proportions of carbon, silicon, and man- 
ganese should be kept closely the same. 

If these points are adhered to, it follows that the 
bath, when melted, will in almost every case be of about 
the same composition, and will require very little 
“working” to bring it to the point of finishing heat. 
That the elimination of any extra handling means econ- 
omy of operation requires no argument. 

There are many excellent methods of storing and 
handling scrap material in use today, and while it may 
cost a little more to keep the scrap segregated, it 
surely pays in the end. 


Making Bottom 


There are two fundamental methods of making the 
acid hearth—that of burning in bit by bit, and that 
of ramming all at one time. 

Burning in: To make a bottom in this manner, the 
furnace shell is first lined on the bottom with several 
courses of good clay or silica brick. Electrodes are 
then set in the bottom, as in the basic process, and the 
are is struck. When the furnace gets up to the point 
where the bottom brick begin to glaze, sand or ganis- 
ter is shoveled in and gradually built up to the desired 
shape. While this makes an excellent hearth, it has 
certain disadvantages in that it severely strains the 
roof and side walls, uses considerable current, and is 
a long heart-breaking job. Secondly, it does not seem, 
by actual experience, to give any better results than a 
rammed bottom. 

Ramming: As many courses of good clay brick as 
desired are laid on the bottom. I have found two 
courses, laid flat, to give good satisfaction. The mix- 
ture to be rammed is then made up. The best way 
of making this is in a small-sized sand mixer, making 
up an amount equivalent to not over six wheelbarrows 
at a time. If such equipment is not handy, the mixture 
can be readily made by hand on a smooth plate or in 
a plain mud box. This mixture should be of good re- 
fractory character, with enough binder to enable it to 
be well rammed, and of such a character that it will 
set in one monolithic mass when thoroughly dried and 
baked. Some prefer to use sand, some ganister, and 
some crushed silica brick. For a binder, there are 
many substances: Pitch, tar, molasses, glutrin, etc. 

There is one special mixture which is strongly rec- 
ommended as giving superior service to any which the 
writer has tried. This is a mixture of 100 per cent 
ganister mixed with hytempite. The ganister is mixed 
of about 50 per cent which has passed a %-in. mesh, 
and 50 per cent which has passed a %-in. mesh. This 
allows a mixture which will pack readily and will hold 
up well. Hytempite is mixed with water to a very thin 
consistency—about like cream—and added to the ganis- 





(Continued on page 1299) 
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Improved Wood-Working Machine 


The universal wood worker, Nos. 101 to 112, of the 
Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, Ohio, has been rede- 
signed, provision for more convenient operation and 
wider range of capacity being features of the new 
machine. The previous design was illustrated in THE 
IRON AGE of June 11, 1914. 

The saw table is now entirely separate-from the 
shaper, and the borer is placed independently of the 
saw table. The top of the saw table raises and lowers 
to permit of cutting through various thicknesses of 
material, and may be tilted to an angle of 45 deg. by 





Universal Wood Working Machine Made Up of Five 
Units Each unit has individual control and all may 
be in operation simultaneously 


means of a handwheel and worm gear tilting device. A 
scale and pointer indicate the degree of angle. 

The machine is made up of five separate units, a 
band saw, a jointer, a saw table with tilting top, a 
shaper and a borer. Each unit has individual means 
for starting and stopping and all five units may be in 
use at one time, each operator having complete contro! 
of his machine and being free from interference by the 
other operators. Endless belts driving each unit are 
located within the machine so that they do not inter- 
fere. The starting and stopping of each unit, except 
the shaper, is by means of a belt-tightening pulley oper- 
ated by a lever. The tightening pulleys may be ad- 
justed for maintaining proper tension. Belts do not 
run unless the units are in operation. The shaper is 
started, stopped and reversed by means of friction 
cones, the lever controlling this mechanism being easily 
operated by foot. All sliding adjustments are gibbed 
to take up wear. 

The base is a single casting cored-out hollow and 
provided with reinforcing ribs. It sets flat on the floor, 
an arrangement intended to give more substantial sup- 
port than otherwise obtainable. The several units 
making up the machine are mounted on cast-iron, cored- 
out hollow pedestals, accurately machined and bolted to 
the base on machined surfaces. A new feature is that 
a special motor base is not required, the regular base 
being designed so that the motor may be conveniently 
attached. Universally adjustable slide rails for the 
motor are provided as regular equipment. 

The No. 101 machine has an 8-in. jointer, 26-in. 
band saw, and reversible shaper. It occupies floor 
space of 77 x 81 in., is 78 in. high and weighs 2330 lb. 
net. The power required is from 5 to 7 hp. 


A new 2500-ton per week blast furnace is about to 
be blown in by Dorman, Long & Co., near Middles- 
brough, England. 
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Vertical Internal Grinder 


New features have been incorporated in the y 
L-R Williams vertical internal grinder which is | 
marketed by the Hy-Way Service Co., Elkhart, | 
The machine is equipped with a revolving table, 
shown in the illustration, and the motor is arrang: 
counterbalance the overhang of the head, whic! 
claimed to minimize friction and wear in the ways. 

The wheel spindle regularly provided grinds 
from 3% to 20 in. The width of the driving belt i 
in. and the spindle speed 7000 r.p.m. The arbor is 
in. in diameter, tapering to 3 in., and is 15 in. long. 
Arbors 18 and 24 in. in length are also available. The 
feed of the head ranges from 0 to % in. per revoiution 
of work, and quick traverse is provided to and from 
the work. 

The wheel spindle is driven by a 2 hp. vertical type 
3400 r.p.m. motor, which is mounted directly at th: 
rear of the head and travels with it. The revolving 
table is driven by a % hp. motor having three speeds, 
600, 1200 and 1800 r.p.m. This motor is mounted on 
the left side of the table, and starting, stopping and 
changing of speeds is controlled by a drum type con- 
troller located on the opposite side of the table. A 
hydraulic oil pump 1 hp. 1700 r.p.m. motor mounted on 
a separate stand also drives the water pump. 

The vertical travel of the head is 28 in. and the 
distance from the center of the arbor to the apron on 
the ways is 15 in. The in and out travel of the revolv- 
ing table is 12 in. The finished top of the table is 24 
in. and the outward travel of the table 12 in. The 
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Vertical Internal Grinding Machine. The motor 
is arranged to counterbalance overhang of the 
head 


floor space occupied is 42.x 49 in. and the height 7 ft. 
61in. The weight of the machine crated is approximate- 
ly 5500 lb. 


It is estimated by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board that 200,000 new leaders will be required 
by American business in the next seven years. This 
includes technically trained men for various managerial 
positions, as well as leading executives. To fill these 
positions it is estimated that there are at present in 
technical schools only about 50,000 students. Hence, 
it is argued by the board that there is going to be 4 
shortage of men for positions of responsibility. 
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INVESTIGATING MERGER 


nteresting Testimony Presented at Hearing in 
Regard to Merger of Other Companies 
with Bethlehem 


Boston, Nov. 5.—Hearings on a complaint of the 
ederal Trade Commission charging that the merger 
f the Bethlehem, Lackawanna, Cambria and Midvale 
teel companies is in violation of the Federal trade act, 
ere started Oct. 31 in the Federal Building, Boston, 
nd continued this week. They will be continued, ac- 
ding to present plans, in Buffalo and possibly New 

York. Attorneys Baldwin B. Bane, Edward L. Smith 
ind Roger E. Barnes represent the Government at the 
hearings, while the Bethlehem Steel Corporation is rep- 
resented by Attorneys Hoyt A. Moore and W. W. Rob- 
rtson, of Cravath, Henderson and de Garsdork, New 
York. Examiner George McCorkle is conducting the 
Boston hearings. 

Questions put by attorneys for the Government were 
for the purpose of showing, if possible, that the with- 
irawal of the Midvale, Cambria and Lackawanna com- 
sanies may be an act in restraint of trade, may have 
resulted in unfair competition, and may have reduced 
the available supply of steel mill products. It was 
rrought out during the hearings by the witnesses on 
various occasions that the supply of steel had not been 
educed by the merger of the above companies with the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation. Also, that competition 
s confined to fewer companies. It was testified as well 
that the Bethlehem Steel Corporation is much more 
ictive in the New England field than heretofore. The 
juestion of price as it relates to competition now and 
efore the merger of the companies was gone into thor- 
‘ughly, as well as terms on which contracts for steel 
ire made. A surprisingly large number of witnesses 
maintained that the price at which steel is purchased 

not as much of a factor with consumers as is 
lelivery. 


Adds to Line of Heavy Duty Lathes 


The R. K. Le Blond Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, 
has added to its line of heavy-duty geared-head engine 
athes 30-in. and 36-in. machines, the latter being shown 

the accompanying illustration. In design the larger 
ithes are similar to the smaller machines described in 
HE IRON AGE of Dec. 28, 1922. 

The headstock is oiled automatically, lubricant being 





pumped to all bearings and gears running in oil bath. 
Sixteen spindle speeds, from 4 to 255 r.p.m., are avail- 
‘ble, speed changes being made by means of two levers. 
Gears are of steel and heat treated, the sliding gears 
ire of chrome nickel alloy, heat treated and hardened, 
ind have stub form teeth. Multiple keyways in the 
years are broached from the solid, and shafts have 
multiple hobbed splines. 
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In regard to mills offering to carry accounts longer 
than 30 days, it was shown that all steel mills have 
made it a practice to give 30-day extensions when re- 
quested to do so. Questions as to competition among 
steel companies for New England business prior to 
the Midvale-Cambria-Lackawanna-Bethlehem combina- 
tion, brought out the statement from one witness that 
the leaders of the downward price movement of 1921 
were first the Cambria, second the Carnegie, and third 
the Lackawanna companies. Considerable opposition 
was expressed to the Pittsburgh base pricing on mill 
products. 

Testimony wag presented by some witnesses to the 
effect that deliveries could be improved upon, but the 
question remained open as to whether the fault rested 
upon the railroads or the mills due to a congestion of 
business. Much stress was placed by certain witnesses 
on the importance of quality of steel in making pur- 
chases, this factor rather than price being the deter- 
mining one. 

Approximately 30 witnesses will have been exam- 
ined before the close of the hearings at Boston. Those 
already examined include: William C. Smith, treas- 
urer Boston Forge Co., Boston; Fred F. Stockwell, 
president Barbour, Stockwell Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
street railway supplies; Carl Stahleker, manager steel 
department Brown-Wales Co., Boston; Phillip Stanton, 
Sexton Can Co., Everett, Mass.; Homer B. Belfield, 
purchasing agent Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, 
Conn., drop forgings; Robert C. Loughlin, general man- 
ager Thomas Loughlin & Co., Portland, Me., marine 
hardware; William C. Tobin, vice-president Rogers 
Drop Forging Co., Worcester, Mass.; Herbert A. San- 
derson, purchasing agent Wasson Mfg. Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., railway equipment; J. L. Burke, Bath Iron 
Works, Bath, Me., shipbuilder; Albert I. Fields, 
Simonds Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass., saws, files, ete.; 
E. W. Christ, vice-president Stanley Works, New Bri- 
tain, Conn., hardware; John M. Collins, Moore Drop 
Forge Co., Springfield, Mass.; and Fred M. Chipman, 
International Engineering Works, Framingham, Mass. 


The driving pulley runs at 500 r.p.m. The spindle 
is of 0.50 carbon crucible steel forging and has re- 
placeable, heavy bronze, babbitt-line bearings which are 
automatically oiled. The spindle may be started and 
stopped from the apron or headstock. 

The bed is deep and heavy and the rear carriage 
bearing is flat. The front shear is of the company’s 
improved compensating Vee type, which is claimed to 
resist tool pressure in all directions and greatly in- 





Heavy Duty Single Pulley Drive Geared Head Engine Lathe. Massive construction and convenience of control are 
features. Sixteen speeds and 48 threads and feeds are available 


crease the stiffness of the lathe. The bed and carriage 
are of semi-steel. The apron is a rectangular box in 
which all the bearings for shafts and screw are cast 
integral with the apron. All shafts have bearings in 
both walls of the apron. Both feeds are operated by 
a single positive clutch, and cross and length feed and 
screw cutting are interlocked. 

The quick change gear mechanism is of unit con- 
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struction and all gears are of steel and have special 
heavy tooth section. All changes are made with two 
levers. A separate feed rod is provided for driving 
feeds and the lead screw is not splined. Special coarse 
leads or metric threads can be cut by applying gears 
to the end of the box. Forty-eight threads and feeds 
are available. 

The 36-in. lathe illustrated swings 38% in. over the 


PHYSICS OF CAST IRON 


Chemical Composition Advocated as Recom- 
mended Practice—Further Light on the Subject 


The problem of the physics of cast iron, particu- 
larly the use of chemical specifications, has been a 
prominent subject for some time. It was brought up 
some years ago by William R. Webster, Philadelphia, 
and has been debated frequently at various sessions 
of the American Society for Testing Materials and of 
the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers. 

In a recent progress report of committee A-3 on 
cast iron of the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, some recommendations on this subject were made 
which are of considerable interest. The following ex- 
tract reveals the opinion of the committee on this 
subject: 

During the past year, the adaptability of the tentative 
specifications for pig iron for the steel and the malleable 
foundry, in addition to the iron foundry proper, have been 
studied and suitable changes and rearrangements are being 
made which appear to cover the situation properly In 
spite of the experience of foundrymen to the contrary, 


there is a persistent call from consumers of castings for 


definite compositions for given lines of castings To re- 
spond to this call for information desired by the consumer 

information every modern foundryman should have and 
guide his procedure with—the committee has requested 
the sub-committee on general castings to take up this 
matter with a view of constructing tables of analysis 
ranges for important lines of foundry product. These 
analysis ranges, however, are to be given as ‘‘recommended 
practice’’ and not intended for actual specification. In 
this way, the consumer of the foundry product will get 
the information he wants; the furnaceman will be guided 
in the production of his pig irons to prepare for analysis 
ranges which are rore closely standardized and have less 
of “freak’’ requirements made by inexperienced metal- 
lurgists; and the foundryman will not be bound by chemical 
requirements he knows will not work out well with his 
particular regional supplies of melting stock It is in- 
tended to call attention to this work of the sub-committee 
on standard ranges of analysis of castings in a preamble 
to the pig iron specifications, so that the specifications 
themselves are not burdened with such data. It may be 
stated parenthetically that the specifications for pig iron, 
as promulgated by the society, are in reality only a guid 
to the systematic and modern ways of purchasing this 
material. 

It will be noted that this is offered as “recommended 
practice” and not actual specifications. 

The salient points in this long controversy were 
briefly and concisely discussed by Dr. Richard Moldenke 
in a “Note on a Scheme for the Study of the Physics 
of Cast Iron,” published as an appendix to the A. S. 
T. M. tentative specifications and a discussion on the 
physics of cast iron by William R. Webster, for presen- 
tation at the February, 1923, meeting of the mining 
engineers. Dr. Moldenke’s note is reproduced below: 

In March, 1895, William R. Webster contributed a 
carefully prepared scheme for the study of the physics 
of cast iron to the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers at its Florida meeting. This summary of the 
interrelation of the chemical and physical character- 
istics of cast iron with the operations of daily foundry 
practice caused a wide discussion of the then little 
understood though universally used material. Mr. 
Webster has requested the author to bring the subject 
up to date, and while glad to comply, it must be said 
that with all the knowledge that has been gained in 
the quarter century that has passed since the subject 
was brought to the attention of the institute—and we 
now are pretty familiar with cast iron in all its aspects 
—there is practically nothing to change and little to 
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shears, 29 in. over the carriage and 26% in. . the 
compound rest. The distance between cente: > ft. 
bed, is 4 ft. 7 in. The driving pulley is 24 in. j am- 
eter, and width of belt 6 in. The spindle has a 2, jp. 
hole and No. 6 Morse centers are used. The motoy 
recommended is of 15 to 25. hp. running at 175 m. 
The shipping weight of the 36 in. lathe with 12 ft. 


bed is 16,200 lb. 


add to the facts as given by Mr. Webster o1 
and in the discussions. 

The suggested lines for discussion and invest on 
as they would appear at the present time ar 
lows: 

I. Relation between chemical composition and 
properties, such as_ fusibility, fluidity, set, cont 
chill, hardness, strength, specific gravity, etc. 

Il. Influence of variations in foundry pract 
chemical composition and physical properties, a 
following summary: 

Mixture Characteristics: | 

Pig and scrap propor- 

tions, steel additions, 

charcoal or coke irons, 

‘direct’ blast furnace 

metal 
Metals’ Characteristics: 

Clean or with = sand, 


rust, burnt scrap, 
shot, borings, sala- 
manders and heavy 


section pieces. 
Melting Characteristics: 
Rational or poor charg- 
ing and melting. prac- 
tice in cupola or fur- 
nace, normal hot iron | 
or oxidized “‘lifeless’’ \ Effect on 
quick-setting metal. 


| Grain structur 
| Internal shrin} 
porosity. 

| Blowholes. 

| Hardness. 

2 Strength. 
Internal stress. 
Carbon condition 
Changes in othe! 

contained ele- 


Duplexing in electric 
furnace for better 
super-heat, deoxidation 
and desulfurization. ments. 
Temperature Characterts- Effect on 
tics: Pouring tempera- 
ture and rate of cool- 
ing due to mold sur- 
face characteristics, 
Whether green or dry 
sand, metal molds, use 


of chills, section of} 
castings, refractory 


quality of mold, gating 
of molds 

Molecular Treatments: 
Annealing, seasoning, 
rumbling, repetition, 
heating and cooling. } 


The following bad characteristics in castings are 
sufficient!y important to warrant special mention in 
separate paragraphs: 

III. Shrinkage and Segregation: As specially affected 
composition, oxidized metal through bad melting pract 
cold metal, irrational gating methods, insufficient fee 
opportunity, low ferrostatic pressure. 

IV. Blowholes: As specially affected by oxidized (‘burnt 
metal in charges or through bad melting practice, cold ir 
low ferrostatic pressure, wet mold surfaces, wet or insu 
ficiently vented cores. 

While the scheme for study as outlined in 1895 dif- 
fers but little from the one above given, the conditions 
obtaining in foundry practice today are, nevertheless, 
vastly improved. Buying pig iron by its analysis 's 
the rule everywhere and fracture is seldom an issue 
The foundry foreman of today has no difficulty in cal- 
culating his mixtures chemically, and the compositions 
of the various types of castings are almost standard- 
ized. Melting practice has now been placed upon 4 
scientific basis in the foundry, so that there is little 
excuse for heavy losses from inferior metal. There 
still remains, however, a critical study of the princip!es 
and practice connected with the rational gating 
molds. 

A discussion of every point included in the above 
scheme of study would assume the bulkiness of a book, 
and hence no attempt will be made in that direction. 
The summary of a life’s work in the production of 2° 
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castings—necessarily interwoven with the chemical and 
physical characteristies of cast iron—is as follows: 

1. Use the best materials suited to the production of the 
castings wanted. 

2. Employ correct melting, molding and finishing process. 

3. Gate the molds correctly, so that the good materials, 
properly manipulated, may be given the best chance possible 
to produce good work. 

It was through the active work of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers in the study of pig iron 
that the change was brought about from the purchase 
of pig iron by its fracture to its classification and pur- 
chase by its chemical composition. That work was 
taken up by the committee on cast iron of the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials, who brought into 
general use their specifications governing the grading 
and purchase of pig iron. 4 

The present condition of the pig iron situation is 
about the same as the status of steel when the change 
was made from iron to the use of steel for structural 
purposes. At that time every engineer desired to have 
his name on his specifications. Since then the whole 
matter has been cleared up and we now have standard 
specifications which are in general use. These results 
were brought about by giving the producers and the 
consumers equal representation and vote on the com- 
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mittees preparing these specifications. This same plan 
can be followed to great advantage in pig iron. Under 
the present conditions the requirements of the founders 
sent to the blast furnace men are not uniform even 
when they are making the same grade and weight of 
castings and many requirements are “hair splitting,” 
which entails unnecessary trouble to all parties. The 
natural solution of the present condition is to collect 
the requirements under which pig iron has been sold 
for each of the grades of castings, manufactured malle- 
able iron, acid open-hearth steel, basic open-hearth 
steel, ete., the work to be done by a committee having 
an equal representation of blast furnace men, whom 
we term the producers, and the consumers who manu- 
facture the finished product. The requirements to in- 
sure reliability of their finished product have already 
been put into use and need not be further considered. 

If this course is followed out, then it would enable 
any blast furnace in the country to produce a much 
larger output on a given grade of pig iron than ever 
before, as the number of grades would be reduced and 
the hair-splitting requirements removed. In dull times 
this would enable the furnaces to stock up considerable 
of each grade of iron with much more certainty than 
under the present conditions. 


New Methods of Preventing Corrosion of Steel 


More Effective Protection from Putting Chromium Salt Solutions 
in Emulsions, Oil Paints and Concrete—Results 
of French Investigations 


HERE is naturally great interest in methods that 

will prevent corrosion of iron and steel, and one of 
the foremost workers in this subject is the Swiss Pro- 
fessor B. Zschokke of the Federal Laboratory for Tests 
of Materials at Zurich, Switzerland. He contributes a 
long and interesting article to the Revue de Metallurgie 
for March. 

After a short general introduction he gives the re- 
sults of experiments regarding the passivity assumed 
by iron and steel when exposed to certain solutions. 
Attention has been drawn to this fact many times by 
various workers, and it is known, for instance, that 
solutions of chromic acid and its salts, of lime and car- 
bonate of soda, etc., exercise, under certain conditions, 
an extremely effective action against rust. The reasons 
for this action are not yet known. They may not be 
always the same. In regard to solutions of arsenic 
acid or permanganate of potash the preservative action 
has been attributed to very thin, clear coatings of me- 
tallic arsenic or peroxide of manganese which cover 
the metal when the solutions are sufficiently strong. 
With other solutions, however, such as those of chromic 
acid or its salts, the surface of polished steel remains 
absolutely bright, even after months and years, and 
some other explanation must be sought. 

In any case the formation of rust is in intimate 
connection with electrolytic action. Results are given 
of the intensity of electrolytic action produced by the 
contact of iron with pure water and aqueous solutions 
of certain salts. The differences of potential for the 
anti-rust solutions, such as 5 per cent bichromate of 
soda, 1 per cent chromate of potassium or 0.5 per cent 
chromic acid are insignificant and in a short time sink 
to zero. The results show that the anti-rust solutions 
prevent or at least notably reduce the electrolytic 
action which accompanies the process of rust forma- 
tion. The results of these and a large series of other 
experiments allow the following remarks to be made: 


1. Aqueous solutions of salts of chromic acid 
after reaching a certain concentration preserve iron 
from rust for an unlimited time without the pro- 
tecting action of the solutions becoming enfeebled 
or exhausted. 

2. The passivity contributed to iron by these 
solutions only lasts s0 long as the metal Is immersed 
in them. If the solution is removed the protection 
disappears and when the same sample is placed in 
ordinary water it begins to rust in a short time. 





3. The concentration limit of a solution at which 
it exerts its maximum protection is not a constant 
amount. The action of the solution depends con- 
siderably on the ratio between the total amount of 
solution and the surface of the metal. If the surface 
is increased, either more solution must be used or 
its strength tmereased, 

4. The anti-rust solutions exert their protective 
action not only at ordinary temperatures but at 
higher temperatures, up to 100 deg. C. for example 

5. The addition of certain salts to these solutions, 
notably the chlorides of the alkalies and alkaline 
earths, and also to an extent not quite as great, the 
sulphates of these metals, reduce, paralyze or reverse 
the protective action of the chrome salts, while other 
salts such as, for example, the carbonates of the 
alkalies and lime reinforce their action. 

6. The protecting action of the chromic acid salts 
is not exerted solely on all kinds of iron and steel 
but on other metals such as copper, tin, brass, 
branze, etc., whether they are isolated or in metallic 
contact with iron. For instance, small samples 
riveted together have been immersed in a 2 per 
cent solution of bichromate of sodium and are as 
brightly polished today as at the start of the test. 

7. The protective action of these chromic acid 
salts is not alone on the parts of the metal in direct 
contact with the liquid but extends for a certain 
distance to the neighboring parts. 


New Solutions as Preventives 


These remarks and conclusions furnish the base for 
several new products and processes which serve, in 
certain cases, to prevent rust more effectively than 
present methods. The simplest case is the use of 
aqueous solutions. Numerous experiments extending 
over six years have shown that a solution with only 0.1 
to 0.2 per cent potassium or sodium chromate, rendered 
slightly alkaline with sodium carbonate, suffice in most 
cases to protect iron or steel from rust. The water 
must be pure, that is, distilled or condensed water, or 
ordinary soft water. Such additions can be made with 
advantage to boiler water, to the water in hot water 
heating systems or in automobile radiators if the latter 
are not of brass or bronze. Also to the liquids used as 
cutting compounds during the making of saws, milling 
cutters, etc. 

These dilute solutions can also be used to preserve 
small polished articles of iron or steel. Finally, ma- 
terials with large absorption power such as blotting 
paper, cotton wool, sawdust, ete., saturated with a 
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mixture of 70 per cent water, 30 per cent glycerine, 2 
to 3 per cent potassium chromate and 2 per cent soda, 
furnish packing material for preserving steel articles 
for years against rust. The addition of glycerine, a 
hygroscopic material, is to ensure the packing materials 
remaining moist, which is an essential condition. 


Emulsions as Protection Against Rust 


Solutions cannot be used as protection for steel 
structures. For this purpose emulsions must be pre- 
pared with certain mineral, vegetable or animal 
greases or oils. Only certain greases form an emul- 
sion that does not separate in time into two layers, 
but these will take up 50 per cent and even 100 per 
cent of their weight in aqueous solutions. In spite of 
this considerable addition they form ointments much 
more tenacious and viscous than the original greases. 
This brings about extremely great adherence to the 
metal, and allows thicker layers to be used, not only 
forming greater resistance to moisture and air, but 
also allowing more of the anti-rust solution to be 
brought in contact with the metal. In these cases 
solutions with 4 to 5 per cent potassium chromate are 
used. Numerous tests in the laboratory and with prac- 
tical experience have shown the superiority of these 
emulsions over ordinary greases, and illustrations of 
tests are given in the French article. For metallic 
objects exposed to the sea air emulsions with milk of 
lime instead of chromium salts are used. Such emul- 
sions as mentioned above, which can be made in any 
desired consistency, are destined to replace the ordi- 
nary greases such as vaseline. They serve to protect 
from rust any material placed on one side or in storage 
for some time, such as rifles, pieces of artillery, polished 
armanent, etc., placed in arsenals. 


Chromate Salts in Oil Paints 


Also in the domain of oil paints these agents in- 
ducing passivity can be used with advantage. Instead 
of covering the metal with a base coat of red lead a 
priming coat can be used composed of a special very 
oily clay mixed with an aqueous solution of 5 per cent 
potassium chromate. Such a coating dries in three to 
five hours and adheres very strongly to the metal. As 
a second coat of paint with a tar base can be used, and 
for a third coat a paint with a linseed oil base. The 
two last coats exercise mostly a mechanical action but 
the first coat a physical action. When moisture pene 
trates the two outer coats it meets the chrome salt, dis- 
solves it and puts in action the properties that render 
the metal passive. 


Chromium Compounds in Concrete 


The final application is in the domain of reinforced 
concrete. Long experience has proved that, under cer- 
tain conditions, the concrete preserves the steel it con- 
tains for a very long time. 
follows: 


These conditions are as 


1. The concrete should be as free from porostrry 
18 possible. 

2. It should not contain any substance which can 
ittack the steel chemically (such as coal ashes, which 
often contain sulphur) 

The covering of concrete over the ste should 
not be too thin 

4. In the course of years the concrete should not 
crack, neither under the weight that it carries nor 


by contraction. 


In all cases where these four conditions are met the 
steel reinforcement is assured against rust for a long 
time. The principal constituent of the cement which 
brings this about is the free hydrate of lime which 
during the mixing of the concrete forms in large 
amounts by the decomposition of the trisilicate of cal- 
cium. The more porous or cracked the concrete is, the 
more easily air enters with its carbon-dioxide and 
changes the hydrate to carbonate, which has no pro- 
tective influence. Unfortunately many reinforced con- 
crete structures are porous and show quantities of more 
or less fine cracks, and there are many cases where the 
steel has greatly deteriorated. Two methods of using 
chrome salts can be followed. The steel can be covered 
with a semi-liquid mass composed of cement and a 
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chrome solution, or the chrome salt can be added t: 
water used in mixing the concrete. Tests have showy 
that a considerable addition of a chrome salt to the 


concrete has no harmful action either on the setting or 
the crushing strength. 


Chrome Salts in Cement Mortar 


A somewhat similar case is the replacing of lin 

oil paints with a cement mortar containing chr 
salts. Practical experience has shown that even 
best paints when constantly under water are much |! 
effective in protective action than when exposed to a 
The special cement coatings give better results and can 
be applied with a brush or a cement gun. One pi 
of construction carried out on this principle in 1917 
consisted of a long steel conductor for a hydrauli 
plant, mounted in a gallery cut in the rock. The stee! 
was carefully cleaned with a sand blast and coated with 
2 to 3 mm. of cement mortar containing potassium 
bichromate. For the last coat ordinary cement mortar 
was used to avoid leaching of the chrome salts con 
tained in the under layers. After complete hardening 
of the cement the surface was impregnated with a 
special grease. After five years the coating is still in 
splendid condition and it is confidently expected wil! 
last two to three times longer than any other coating 
used previously. G. B. W. 


Malleable Castings Production 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 5.—The Department of Com- 
merce announces statistics on the production of malle- 
able castings manufactured for sale, by months. The 
returns include only those castings manufactured for 
sale as such and do not include those used in the plant 
or finished and sold as other products. 

Figures are also shown comparatively for June, 
July, August, and September covering the operations 
of 103 identical plants for which reports were received 
each month. 


Monthly 

Plants Total Total capac- Per cent 

re produc-_ ship- Orders ity of of total 

porting tion ments booked plants capacity 

Month (number) (tons) (tons) (tons) (tons) operated 
May 95 64,726 62,806 52,898 91,174 71.0 
June wens 65,168 64,608 42,067 96,240 67.7 
July . 108 57,881 60,102 41,723 98,241 58.9 
\ugust 112 68,069 65,405 39,830 103,068 66.0 
September .112 60,930 59,396 38,636 101,750 59.9 

Comparative Summary for 103 Identical Plants 
Monthly 

Plants Total Total capac- Per cent 

re produc ship- Orders ity of of total 

porting — tion ments booked plants capacity 

Month (number) (tons) (tons) (tons) (tons) operated 
NE 5 aes as 103 63,298 62,888 39,814 94,840 66.7 
owmiy .. ..103 54,433 55,922 39,131 94,826 57.4 
August swenee 63,038 60,207 36,753 94,858 66./ 
September .103 16,024 54,378 35,452 93,565 59.9 


New Books Received 


The Prevention of Vibration and Noise. 
Eason. 


By Alec B. 
Pages 163, 5% x 8% in.; illustrated. Pub- 
lished by Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton, Lan- 
cet Building, 1 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W. ©. ». 


The Merchants’ Association of New York, Year 
Book, 1923. Pages 394, 6% x 10 in.; illustrated. Pub- 
lished by the association, Woolworth Building, 235 


Broadway, New York. 

The Welding Encyclopedia. 
and H. S. Card. Pages 437, 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. Pub- 
lished by the association, Woolworth Building, 23° 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. Price, $5. 

Strength and Structure of Steel and Other Metals. 
By W. E. Dalby, F.R.S. Pages 176, 6 x 9% in.; illus- 
trations 169. Published by Longmans, Green & Co., 55 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Price, $6. 


Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute. Vol. CVII. 
Edited by George C. Lloyd, Secretary. Pages 806, 5% x 
8% in.; illustrated. Published by Spon & Chamberlain, 
123 Liberty Street, New York. 

Carnegie Scholarship Memoirs. Vol. XII. Edited 
by George C. Lloyd, Secretary Iron and Steel Institute. 
Pages 295, 5% x 8% in.; illustrated. Published by Spo” 
& Chamberlain, 123 Liberty Street, New York. 


By L. B. Mackenzie 








Fire Protection in Steel Plants 


Metal-Working Industries Such as Foundries and Machine 
Shops Have Hazards All Their Own—How 


Fire Is Prevented and Fought 


BY JAMES M. WOLTZ* 


ceive 75 to 100 fire alarms a month; each calls 

from one to three companies into action. It is due 
to the ability of the firemen and the almost instant 
response to calls of small fires that we are saved seri- 
ous conflagrations. Accumulations of oil and dirt in 
pits, wood lockers (where they still exist), wood piles, 
oil dipping and spraying tanks, oil-soaked floors, 
flashes from rolls, motors and trolley bars, hot steel 
set too close to buildings or in cars of wood contruction, 
and railroad ties are all serious fire hazards. Oil, 
benzol and other inflammable material sometimes spill 
and are set on fire by locomotive sparks, and infre- 
quently there is a hot metal spill that is grief for every 
one concerned, 

An accurate scale map of the plant and its struc- 
tures is essential. Then a personal inspection of the 
nooks and corners of cellars, attics, pits and floors of 
every building should be made:—First, to see that the 
map is correct; second, to see what the fire hazards 
may be; third, to plan location of extinguishers, 
hydrants and hose racks or reels; fourth, to see that 
ample aisle space is provided at all times, to permit 
unimpeded use of the fire fighting equipment. 


What the Maps Should Show 


1.—Maps are helpful and a necessity only if accu- 
rate and up to date. When the organization is large 
and the executive offices miles away, the map is usually 
the only available source of information as to local 
conditions. It should show, or separate maps should 
show, water lines, whether high or low-pressure, sprin- 
kler systems, valves, gates, drains, cutouts, pumps, 
hydrants and other hose connections, hose reels, risers, 
fire houses and special equipment. Fire extinguishers, 
whether hand or on wheels, with size and kind, should 
be spotted. Fire boxes and fire alarm lines should be 
shown also, and the various zones definitely and accu- 
rately indicated. 


[ the East Youngstown works we frequently re- 


Survey of Fire Hazards 


2.—A careful survey of each building, shack, shanty, 
pit, cellar, floor and garret is essential to get an idea 
of the fire hazards. Then an effort should be made to 
have obvious hazards cleaned up and methods changed 
or discontinued. Wiping rags, oily waste, greasy over- 
alls and working clothes are hazards. Dust of any 
kind is explosive when properly mixed with air. Paper 
and old files have made many bad fires. Electrical 
equipment, wiring, switches and connections should be 
gone over with minute care. Storage and use of wood, 
coal, oils, gas, gasoline, benzine, benzol, zylol, etc., 
should be carefully checked and regulated. No open 
fires, lights, cigars, pipes or cigarettes should be per- 
mitted where gas, oil or vapor is used, stored or 
issued, in rooms or in close proximity to them, even in 
the open. 

Steam and hot water pipes should be gone over to 
check against the chance of wood, paper or other in- 
flammable material coming in contact with them. 
Heating apparatus, stoves, electric, coal or gas, should 
be examined and connections checked. Proper protec- 
tion under and on all sides should be provided. Chemi- 
cals and compounds should be checked as to proper 
storage, containers and use. Paper or cardboard shades 
for lamps should not be permitted. All openings 
through which steam, hot air or stove pipes issue 
should be properly protected by fire resistant material. 





*Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. This is abstract of a 
Paper read at Buffalo before the National Safety Council. 
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This is particularly important in wood structures. 
Waste disposal is important. 


Locating Fire-Fighting Appliances 


3.—Fire fighting apparatus must be distributed to 
advantage and where it is easy of access. A few 
moments lost at the inception of a fire may mean a 
serious conflagration. Fire doors should be checked 
daily to see that their automatic action is intact. 

To care for fires at inaccessible places it is neces- 
sary to arrange special facilities. At each blast fur- 
nace we have a 2%-in. water line along the stairway 
leading to the top of the stoves and along the plat- 
forms, to which is attached a 100-ft. length of 1%-in. 
rubber, wire-wrapped hose, with regular nozzle having 
5g-in. tip. On an alarm from Box 317, which indicates 
“Fire on Top of Furnaces,” two firemen hasten to the 
boiler house and speed up the pump attached to the 
special risers, raising the pressure from the normal 110 
lb. to 250. The hosemen and nozzlemen, along with the 
captain, rush up the flight of 118 steps and stretch 
the line, going anywhere around the top of the furnace. 
Fires at this point usually arise from lighted gas 
igniting the oil-soaked dust, as well as the oil on the 
cable and wheel of the hoist. 


4.—Space should be provided to operate the fire 
fighting equipment. Do not permit material to be 
piled in front of, over or around the reels or hose 
houses. Aisles with ample passages to haul the carts 
and extinguishers mounted on wheels, and to transport 
them through the buildings and yards. should be pro- 
vided and always kept clear of obstructions. 


Organization 


This depends entirely upon the plant, its size, 
product, location as to surrounding hazards, installed 
fire fighting equipment, hours operated and protection 
available from outside sources. Careful selection of a 
fire brigade head is most important, for upon him and 
his lieutenants and their efficiency may rest the future 
success or failure (by destruction from fire) of the 
plant. He must be a diplomat, as he will be in more 
or less constant contact with the operating end and, 
of course, will have intimate association with the 
entire force of employees. He should know what is 
safe to use on the classes of fires that he will have 
to handle, and be equally familiar with material that 
is difficult and dangerous to handle. His familiarity 
with the power lines, water supply, exits, fire escapes, 
etc., will as a matter of fact come with his work. At 
a fire his authority should be supreme in the threatened 
district; superseding all operating officials. 

Companies may be composed of from 6 to 12 men: 
a foreman, or captain, lieutenant, one hydrantman, 
two to four nozzlemen and the rest hosemen. In some 
plants salvage corps, ladder truck companies and other 
special organizations may be required. There are 524 
employees in our Youngstown district fire brigades. 


Special Knowledge Important 


Each battalion has its chief or commander. One 
company captain is usually designated as assistant. 
Companies are composed of workmen who can, as a 
rule, be best spared from ordinary operations, but 
should have mechanical men, such as electricians, pipe 
fitters, etc., as these men are, as a rule, scattered 
throughout the plant, know its electrical hazards, 
where power can be cut off from affected areas with- 
out disturbing others, know the water lines, gates and 
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valves. It is highly important to know if it is safe 
to throw water on a power line or not. 

Captains make reports of all responses to alarms 
and hold at least two drills each month. These are 
reported on forms, from which we make up our pay- 
roll. We pay $1 per month to each member who at- 
tends drills. In addition, he is paid 25c. for each alarm 
responded to upon call and if hose is laid is paid at 
the rate of 50c. per hr. while on fire duty. This is re- 
ported by the captains upon the regular forms. The 
Youngstown district pay will run about $10,000 per 
year. 

Equipment and Its Care 

Hose is tested at stated intervals. Each section is 
recorded on a card and repairs, inspection and station 
noted. J+ is taken from its station, water run through 
it, outside casing washed, drained and dried, twice 
yearly. All hose houses have in front a red lamp that 
is lighted at night. They have also an electric lamp 
inside that lights automatically when the doors are 
opened. Hose and all other fire equipment, including 
hydrants, should be used for fire purposes only. This 
should be a hard and fast rule. 

We use 1-quart, 2-quart, l-gal. and 10-gal. Pyrene 
extinguishers, 214, 5, 20 and 40-gal. soda and acid and 
2% and 40-gal. fire foam extinguishers. These ma- 
chines are distributed according to the requirements 
of the works:—the Pyrenes where there are electrical 
hazards; the soda and acids where the danger is 
greatest from wood fires, and the fire foam where the 
oil, light oil, and gas fires are the outstanding hazards. 
All power houses have 10-gal. tetrachloride units. 
These are operated by air pressure and have paid for 
themselves many times over. In winter the soda and 
acid and fire foam machines are kept in heated com- 
partments. 

Roofs are reached by steel ladders equipped with 
steel safety backs. Hose boxes with a full equipment 
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Distribution of August Exports from United States 
and from Great Britain—Import Sources 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 5.—Nearly 45 per cent, or 72,762 
tons, of the total iron and steel exports of the United 
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of hose, wrenches, nozzles, ropes, axes, etc., are loc, 
on tops of buildings. Risers from ground to roof 
placed at convenient points. This obviates the hau 
of hose from the ground to building tops, and th 
tending labor and danger of this work, especially w: 
cold and icy conditions. Railed cross-overs are 
vided between high and low bays. 

Our triple combination 1750-gal. American | 
France pumper responds to second alarms only, exe: 
in our housing plats. This machine carries h: 
searchlights and approved gas masks. The Gamew 
fire alarm system, with 71 boxes, is divided into zo: 
Fire alarms sound only in the zone from which it 
desired to call companies—that is, the zone from whi 
the alarm is sent. If necessary to call additional co: 
panies, any one or all zones can be connected and « 
much man power or equipment summoned as needed 
This has the additional advantage of calling to fir 
only the force really needed and not disturbing th: 
rest of the employees. 


Help from Locomotives 


As our plants cover many miles of territory, much 
of it difficult to reach by wagon, road or with a truck, 
we have equipped each standard gage locomotive with 
1%4-in. rubber lined hose and nozzles, carried in the 
cab or on reels on the tanks. The water is supplied 
from the injector line. Nozzles are protected to pre 
vent burns from heated water. We have found this 
to be well worth while, as our engines have extin 
guished many an incipient fire that would have de- 
veloped into serious consequences had there been no 
ready fire fighting apparatus at hand. All of our loco- 
motives are also equipped with stretcher, blanket and 
tourniquet. 

This, in a general way, covers our own organiza- 
tion, as well as a number of other of the largest com- 
panies who responded to my request for information 
as to their work, organization and equipment. 


14,326 tons, or nearly 9 per cent. Shipments to Canada, 
England, Spain, Brazil, Mexico and Venezuela in- 
creased from the previous month; otherwise, with slight 
exceptions, there was a general falling off. The most 
marked decrease was that of Argentina, which took 
only 2200 tons, against 5300 tons in July and a month- 
ly average of more than 7100 tons for the first half 
of 1923. 
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Iron and Steel Exports from the United Kingdom and the United States in August 


(Gross Tons) 


(Gross Tons) (Gross Tons) 








P From From From From From From 

Countries of United United Countries of United United Countries of United United 

Destination Kingdom States Destination Kingdom States Destination Kingdom States 
United Kingdom...... sit 6,421 India and Ceylon..... 38,032 72 Dominic ic... ° 1,148 
United States........ 26,614 ere SROEM sc wc's : Sah arosadice 20,353 14,326 cemanatais naar. al S 594 
SA KicnGinahiw sss 10,710 72,762 Kwantung .......... * 625 ROUMGTON: 6 5iccn'acse ° 401 
eee bitin ai 6,582 519 New Zealand ........ 5,809 191 MONOD 4 4 +53 ce Rebs ° 8,300 
Denmark .......5- . 4,836 55 Philippine Islands..... * 2,813 ee Ora * 733 
5 Aub BOs aeoteus 6,678 105 Straits Settlements... 1,883 350 ees, kee a ee oe * 2,533 
CAOCTRORY .cctesss oe 02,024 250 British East and West A @PPrereaes ee ° 477 
PIG ci ckvae ks. 3.055 238 BERIOR ices beicavas 3,185 77 Venesuela ....ices.e: ° 2,059 
Netherlands eee . 5,862 508 British South Africa.. 14,849 1,049 Other South and 
a i a te wa 8 1,720 379 igypt and Palestine... 3,442 130 Central American 
Portugal ......... -+ 2,182 21 Portuguese East Africa 921 143 COMMITION ..» o.004a 00s 1,62 1,531 
OREE, dvksee icin reese 3,873 1,277 British West Indies... 700 215 All other countries.... 15,536 1,669 
TN eg saa ar a ig i's os nn 3,756 571 MRT 6.55 55's 600 7,663 2,207 Non-allocated ....... 47,463 eee 
SOUMTUG nese 701 127 EE snake eee wieee oe 3,131 4,925 ———— 
NN Sk sane 0 5 foul 42,028 2,039 CD cis kin eee bn screen 1,883 3,467 OY ak see ees $28,877 163,010 
ES eee 6,022 2.345 Colombia: ........... * 1/801 _ ‘ 
Ne ee eee 405 285 CN: Gakic een ok ene . 21,878 *Included under “other countries.” 
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States during August went into Canada, according to 
the iron and steel division, Department of Commerce. 
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Principal Sources of United States Iron and Steel Imports 


Countries 1923 Countries 1923 
of Origin July August of Origin July August 
United Netherlands . 67 449 
Kingdom .. 25,164 17,792 Sweden ..... 1,343 2,367 
Canada ..... 10,608 8,263 British India. 228 5,064 
Belgium ..... 5,434 4,621 Ce is bb eees 211 282 
France ...... Beet) 6 OSS | |= CODE. kien 3,132 3,095 
Germany .... 949 983 ses 
}OUDEEESE ONAL NEN HRONERHONEHOGR DONNY insdORLONCHOR NITY “vrei rs/tOeCOREDIDENNN sOOURERUSHEVERURRAEEVENOONNE  REDOOROEENSOOUTEDE teorTeESRENORDEREES 





Cuba was the next largest customer, with 21,878 tons, 
or 13% per cent of the total, and Japan third, with 


Total imports of iron and steel amounted to 45,432 
gross tons, a figure which includes 14,564 tons of pig 
iron, 7334 tons of ferromanganese and ferrosilicon and 
9900 tons of scrap. The important sources, together 
with the amounts for July and August, are given in the 
table. 

In the table of exports comparison is had between 
shipments from the United States and shipments from 
Great Britain. Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Brazil and Chile 
took more American than British steel. Direct com- 
parison is uncertain, however, as there is a large ton- 
nage of British shipments not yet allocated, portions 
= which may ultimately be scattered all along the 
ist. 
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Narrow Profit in Steel 
TTENTION is being directed in the steel trade 
A to the fact that while the United States Steel 
Corporation’s earnings in the third quarter have 
been regarded as satisfactory, they represent a 
narrow margin per ton. Especially after allowing 
for the increased manufacturing cost due to elim- 
ination of the 12-hr. day, there is room for little 
decline in prices, if profits are to be secured. 

The Steel Corporation had a good operation 
during the third quarter, between 85 and 90 per 
cent of rated capacity. Capacity, as can easily be 
computed from the corporation’s annual reports, 
is approximately 16,500,000 tons a year or 53,000 
tons per working day, of steel products in the form 
in which they leave corporation control, this in- 
cluding a sprinkling of rods, billets and sheet bars 
with the regular rolled and finished products. 

The quarter’s shipments amounted to about 
3,600,000 tons, which with earnings at $47,053,680 

made about $13 per ton. The amount is reached 
after paying ordinary expenses, also taxes and in- 
terest on subsidiary company bonds, but it must 
provide depreciation and sinking funds, so that 
by no means does it mean real “profit” even though 
it be assumed that interest on money owed in the 
form of bonds ought to be paid out of “profits.” 

Furthermore, the computation showing $13 per 
ton does not involve any deduction for profits on 
products other than steel, such as cement, zinc, 
etc., or earnings of transportation facilities. It 
includes what was earned on such highly finished 
products as derricks, wheels and axles, brads, tin 
plate, railroad spikes, etc., not simply the ordinary 
commercial forms of rolled steel. 

The expense of 12-hr. day elimination did not 
fall at all in July or August and it did not fall 
fully in September. That month, nevertheless, 
showed a decrease in earnings per ton attributable 
to that factor. It seems to be a fair estimate that 
with costs as they will now be, the third quarter 
earnings would have been reduced from $13 a ton 
to about $10. 

This $10 would not be representative of profits 
for the Steel Corporation, since depreciation must 
come out of it, and since it was not earned wholly 
on the ordinary rolled steel products, the current 
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prices for which are being discussed. In addition, 
it is generally admitted that on account of various 
special conditions the Steel Corporation has an 
“advantage” over the better positioned of the in- 
dependent steel companies of, say, $2 to $3 a ton. 

In the matter of profits, another point is to be 
considered, the rate at which a manufacturing or- 
ganization should be required to operate so as to 
be entitled to make money. The third quarter 
earnings were with an operation between 85 and 
90 per cent. Does the natural course of business 
warrant an expectation that the average manufac- 
turer can have such an operation year by year? 
With all the predictions of pent-up demand for 
steel to be released after the war, the Steel Cor- 
poration’s average operation in the four post-war 
years of 1919 to 1922 inclusive, was only between 
70 and 71 per cent. At a 70 per cent operation, 
costs will be higher than at an 85 per cent opera- 
tion, reducing profits per ton, while total profits 
will be correspondingly reduced. 

As to present prices, shipments in the third 
quarter were in some cases below the market, be- 
ing against old orders or contracts, but this ton- 
nage was confined almost entirely to bars, shapes 
and plates. It is difficult to argue for any lower 
prices for steel, but if argument is attempted, 
there should be a distinction as to various prod- 
ucts. 


NMARET GARRETT was once a competent 

I financial editor on the staff of a New York 
daily and consequently when he joined the ranks 
of the novelists he was able to choose a subject 
and write of it knowingly, which many of them 
an not do. His first book, “The Driver,” was not 
only dramatic but also was a sound treatise on 
economics. His new book “The Cinder Buggy,” 
just published, is an epic of steel. Although we 
might be a little critical of his technology, it 1s 
good enough. His economic sense is unexception- 
able. He tells of the growth of steel-making @! 
Pittsburgh, how the managers conceived it, 
imagined it, planned it; and how the engineers 
tooled it. “There was, of course, labor. But labor 
no more invents the tools that are the means ©! 
economic conquests than soldiers invent the 
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weapons of war, and has generally less under- 
standing of ends than soldiers have of the 
strategy.” These sentences are almost a mono- 
vraph on economics in themselves. 


Mobilizing Great Industries 


HE recent visit of members of the American 

Iron and Steel Institute to the Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground served to recall vividly, even to those 
who did not go to France during the World War, 
the horrors of that conflict and to make more 
ardent the hope that there will never be another 
one like it, but at the same time the cost of un- 
preparedness was impressively presented. Taken 
in connection with the statement of Assistant 
Secretary of War Davis in regard to the efforts 
that the War Department is making to prepare 
industries for mobilization, the trip was one that 
should have important influence in obtaining 
hearty cooperation of iron and steel manufac- 
turers in promoting reasonable preparedness. 

In a recent extended review by General 
Pershing of Grosvenor Clarkson’s admirable book, 
“Industrial America in the World War,” is this 
striking paragraph: 


I would that every citizen could know and 
appreciate even a tithe of the difficulties that 
were overcome by our efforts on both sides of 
the Atlantic. No longer would appeals for 
reasonable foresight in both industrial and 
military preparedness fall upon deaf ears. No 
longer would a false economic policy deprive us 
of the means of doing what common sense and 
ordinary prudence dictate as necessary in times 
of peace if we are to maintain our place in a 
world torn by passion and prejudice and still 
in the throes of suffering and disorder. 


General Pershing then speaks of some of the 
mistakes in preparing for and carrying on the 
World War and shows that there is no practicable 
way in which to prepare adequately and at the 
same time economically after the emergency oc- 
curs, because there must be foresight, anticipation 
and preparation in peace for all eventualities. 

Commenting on General Pershing’s review, 
Mr. Clarkson points out that the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, created by Congress in 1916 to 
study in peace time industrial problems of de- 
fense and wrought by the emergency of 1917 into 
an active war body, is still upon the statute books, 
although it lapsed into inactivity two years and 
a half after the armistice because Congress would 
not appropriate money to pay its expenses. 

Congress originally provided that the council 
should have an advisory body of seven civilians. 
Its members rendered highly important service 
in the early months of the war when there was 
no other industrial war machine. Mr. Clarkson 
says that, with the council, the advisory board 
could be called into action whenever Congress 
provides money. If, however, the old plan is not 
followed, Mr. Clarkson believes an official, peace- 
time skeleton organization should be formed, 
headed by one man having power to formulate 
policies and initiate methods. “That man,” says 
Mr. Clarkson, “should be an outstanding indus- 
trialist who won his knowledge at the great indus- 
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trial drama centered in Washington in 1917-18, 
because, as a matter of common sense, industrial 
problems, for war or peace, should be solved by 
those industrially trained or those who went 
through the furnace along the Potomac front 
during our part in the World War.” 

Mr. Clarkson praises the work that is being 
done by Assistant Secretary of War Davis, and 
Says it is taking a long stride forward, but he 
believes it is not enough, because “knowledge, 
mapped, charted and classified, of war’s terrible 
demands on industry must be not only technically 
and mathematically sound; it must be practical, 
resilient, dynamic to the last ounce called for by 
successful administration.” 

Having obtained the cooperation of, manufac- 
turers, the efforts of the War Department, aided 
by constructive criticism of such men as Pershing 
and Clarkson, would make a powerful appeal for 
suitable action by Congress. 


Economic Missteps in Europe 


>. of the war was the division of two of 
the great countries of Europe into many little 
countries. If Germany be disrupted, the process 
will go further. Self-determination may be com- 
mendable politically, but how little thought has 
been given to its opposition to the economic prin- 
ciple of the international division of labor. That 
principle may be expressed as the desirability of 
letting every country produce the things that it 
can most advantageously and exchange its goods 
freely with all other countries. Tariff barriers are 
set up in opposition to it, theoretically to help 
make each country as nearly self-supporting as 
possible. Not only does every country want to 
supply its own requirements, but also it wants to 
be independent in time of war. The more national 
units there are, therefore, the more duplication of 
plant, the less advantageous exploitation of re- 
sources and application of work, the less efficiency 
on the whole. 

There is in this a direct counteraction of the 
principle of the international division of labor. 
This is an economic setback that is quite apart 
from the serious misstep of shortening working 
hours at the very time when more work than ever 
was the one panacea for crippled Europe. 


HE administration of the Sherman act and 

supplemental laws by the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Federal Trade Commission is one of 
the vagaries of commercial life in the United 
States. The copper producers are constantly un- 
der suspicion and have to lean over backward in 
their rectitude. They are subjected to prolonged 
and costly investigations at times when anyone of 
market sense from a few days observation of the 
behavior of the market could pronounce positively 
that there was no such thing as collusion among 
them. Indeed, anyone who knows his way around 
is aware that copper selling is something of fierce 
competition. The Joplin zine producers, on the 
other hand, openly get together and agree upon 
plans for curtailment of production for the avowed 
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purpose of raising the price of ore and Washing- 
ton is in no way concerned. It may be that the 
Sherman law runs in what is broadly described as 
Wall Street, and not in the rest of the country. 
There are other laws that appear to have limited 
geographical and industrial application. For in- 
stance, there are ocular evidences, through the 
ownership and operation of automobiles and such 
things, that the income tax laws do not apply to 
all of the people of the country, but exempt some 
miltions, especially among wage earners who es- 
cape reporting by their employers. 


Placing the Worker 


HE placing of workers in the individual in- 

dustrial plant so that each may have, as near- 
ly as possible, the task best suited to his skill, 
strength, adaptability, temperament and other- 
wise, has been given increasing attention in re- 
cent years. Many firms have established systems 
in the attempt to accomplish this result, some of 
them very simple systems, others, especially where 
quantity production is carried on and manufactur- 
ing operations are highly standardized, more com- 
plex and along what might be called scientific 
lines. This general phase of management has 
now been subjected to sufficient test to demon- 
strate that when wisely conducted, with full co- 
ordination of effort between heads of depart- 
ments and those having in hand the specialized 
conduct of the system, it gives results which sub- 
stantially benefit both owners and employees. 

One large plant, a wire mill manufacturing 
many specialties and employing a wide variety 
of labor, skilled and unskilled, has evolved what 
is held to be a very effective system, which im- 
poses no great amount of additional responsibil- 
ity and labor upon the employment office. In the 
opinion of the management it has served to in- 
crease output and at the same time to raise the 
shop morale. 

A man applies for work, is accepted and is 
turned over to the foreman of some department 
who has asked for additional help. He is put to 
work and given the chance to make good. But 
he may dislike the task assigned him, may realize 
that it is beyond his strength or not along lines 
of previous training. Or he may find the environ- 
ment distasteful. He may then be sent back to 
the employment office for placement in another 
job or department. Instances are not uncommon 
of repeated trials before the right niche is found. 

The managing officers of the plant frankly 
state that their system would be valueless, prob- 
ably disorganizing in .its influence, if they did 
not have full cooperation between the employ- 
ment office and the foremen. The personal fac- 
tor they feel to be all-important. The wrong em- 
ployment manager could make a great deal of 
trouble, and so, too, could foremen who were out 
of sympathy with the plan. When turn-over is 
only normally active or when the force is not be- 
ing increased rapidly, the foreman is consulted be- 
fore a newly hired man is turned over to him, or 
when a transfer is made to him from some other 
department. Then, too, when a vacancy occurs, 
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a foreman often recommends his own man. who 


then goes to the employment office and is hired, 
with his job already selected. Contrary to com. 
mon understanding, that heads of departments 
prefer to hire their own men, without the inter. 
vention of an employment office, under this 
particular system they are fully satisfied with the 
results attained. 

The other extreme of practice, in the sense that 
scientific tests are employed, is found in the 
tem adopted by the West Lynn works of 
General Electric Co. Applicants for work ar 
quired to do certain things. With girls to be em- 
ployed on special manufacturing processes, tests 
prove quickly whether or not they are deft a 
nimble with their hands, and whether they 
intelligent and adaptable. Workers already « 
ployed also receive the tests, which practice ha 
caused many a.worth-while transfer. In fact, al! 
employees are invited to take whatever tests th: 
may desire in searching out their own fitness. 

These are examples of methods employed 
placing workers, each presumed to be adapted | 
the plant in which it is operating. But owners 
who have become interested in this side of indus- 
trial management realize that the science of 
ting men and women into industry is still in its 
infancy. There is need for the records of thos: 
who have experiences of even special as well as 
broad application. 


State Pensions for the Aged 

HE subject of old-age pensions is occupying a 

good deal of the attention of the social re- 
formers, and has been for several years. It 
chances not to be an industrial question. Indus- 
try is interested only as all members of the com- 
munity are interested, for the laws already en- 
acted in certain States and urged for others make 
it apply to all persons, whatever their employment 
may have been, who because of advancing years, 
with 65 years as the usual limit, have ceased to 
be self-supporting owing to misfortune or lack 
of habits of thrift. They must be dependent upon 
some one, either family or friends or the State. 
The American movement follows the adoption of 
the plan in Great Britain. 

Paternalism of this character appeals to many 
people whose vision fails to see more than one 
side of the question. They see a burden placed 
upon the children and other relatives of the old 
people, and perhaps the poorhouse. They fail to 
see, as a speaker at one of the great industria! 
association meetings stated the other day, that 
“State-help kills self-help.” Old men and women 
would be given money which their more fortunate 
or wiser fellow citizens must furnish in the form 
of taxes. To accept such a pension constitutes a 
form of pauperism. Considered from an economic 
standpoint, an additional burden is placed upon” 
industry in the form of increased taxes. 

The strength of the demand for old-age pen- 
sions in some form or other is not to be under- 
estimated. This last year old-age pension acts 
were passed in Pennsylvania, Montana and Ne- 
vada, and failed of passage by a very narrow 
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margin in Illinois. Alaska has extended a similar 
law enacted in 1915. The subject is under ex- 
amination by State authorities in Massachusetts 
and Indiana. Arizona, in 1915, by popular referen- 
dum, adopted a scheme of old-age pensions which, 
however, was held to be unconstitutional because 
as part of it all almshouses were ordered closed, 
which was in violation of a provision of the State 
constitution. 





JAPANESE BUYING ACTIVE 


Government Tender on Sheets and Nails to Close 
Soon—Private Inquiries for Sheets, Nails, 
Wire and Pipe 


NEw YORK, Nov. 5.—Trade with Japan continues 
quite active with prospect of even heavier buying in 
the future. Inquiry and purchase on galvanized 
sheets is diminishing as the galvanizing plants of 
Japan are able to meet the present heavy demand, but 
there has been a proportionate increase in the num- 
ber and size of inquiries for light gage black sheets. 
Any interest now shown by Japanese buyers in the 
galvanized product would doubtless be for prompt de- 
livery, as the galvanizing plants are reported heavily 
booked for the next three to four months. It is esti- 
mated by leading Japanese import and export houses 
in New York that total purchases of sheets, black and 
galvanized, in the past few weeks has been close to 
40,000 tons. Some of this tonnage has been for ware- 
houses in Osaka and Kobe and part for the galvaniz- 
ing plants. This is exclusive of the pending purchase 
by the Japanese government, which it is expected, will 
be awarded this week. This tonnage, which has been 
current for several weeks has been reduced on the final 
tender to about 20,000 tons of sheets and about 7000 
metric tons of wire nails. Final decision on the method 
of purchase of this and future tonnages has not yet 
been made, but it is reported from reliable sources that 
buying will probably be direct from the mill. 

Purchasing of gas pipe has been heavy. Most of 
the inquiries have been for British specifications, al- 
though it is reported that the Tokio Gas Co., on its 
recent purchase of about 800 tons of pipe accepted 
American gage. Quoting prices that are slightly 
lower than the American export quotation, Canadian 
mills have booked some fair tonnages of wire rods 
and wire nails. A few lots of structural material and 
bars are reported to have been placed with Beigian 
makers, who are quoting as low as $44 per ton base, 
c. i. f. Japan, on bars, compared with about $60 per 
ton base, ce. i. f. Japan, by American mills. 

The major portion of future buying of structural 
steel, it is believed, will be from mills in the United 
States, American sections having withstood the earth- 
quake well, or from British makers, whose reputation 
for quality is also considered excellent by the 
Japanese. 

Current inquiries, beside those for black sheets of 
Nos. 28, 30 and 31 gage, include some small tonnages 
of No. 8 gage galvanized wire, probably for fencing, 
a number of inquiries for wire nails, ranging from 
1000 kegs to 3000 and 4000 kegs, gas pipe, bars, some 
machine tools, ete. Prospect of much of this business 
being placed with mills in the United States is be- 
lieved good by most exporters, who report keen com- 
petition for orders and considerably improved delivery, 
November-December shipment being offered on many 
products. 

Much of the recent improvement in trade with 
China, is explained by exporters to the Far East less 
as an actual improvement of Chinese conditions and 
more as a result of the closer approach of American 
quotations to Chinese price ideas. Exporters to China 
report that after several months of futile cabling of 
prices on sheet bar crop ends, plate cuttings and second 
hand material, the American prices have finally 
reached a point where some business can be transacted 
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Old-age pensions in industry are a very dif- 
ferent matter indeed. They Surely have an 
economic value. There is nothing about the ac- 
ceptance of such an award to strike at a man’s 
self-respect. His labor and loyalty and long ser- 
vice have earned it for him. It goes alike to the 
thrifty and the indigent. To be pensioned by an 
institution like the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion is a badge of honor. 


with Chinese merchants. There has also been some 
fairly good business in galvanized sheets, pipe and tin 
plate. 

Tenders on a precision lathe, including all neces- 
sary tools and accessories, have been invited by the 
chief storekeeper of the Victorian Railways Commis- 
sion, Melbourne, Australia. The lathe is to have an 
18-in. swing with 54-in. between centers. The Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has the specifi- 
cations, which are available at the district offices in 
New York, Boston, and Cincinnati. The department 
will put American builders in touch with Australian 
dealers willing to represent them. Bids close Dec. 19. 





Kotera Shoten, importers and exporters of metals, 
40 Minami-watayamachi, Minamaku, Osaka, Japan, is 
desirous of making connections in the United States 
with dealers in brass and copper scrap. 


Bids for Battleships Accepted by the Navy 
Department 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 6.—The Navy Department has 
accepted the following bids for battleships afloat, pro- 
posals for which were opened at the department Nov. 1: 

American Iron & Metal Co., Oakiand, Calif., for the 
Georgia, $58,666; for the Rhode Island, $47,666. Both vessels 
now at the Mare Island Navy Yard, Calif. 

Walter W. Johnson, San Francisco, for the Connecticut, 
$42,750, now at the Puget Sound Navy Yard, Washington 

The Boston Iron & Metal Co., Baltimore, for the New 
Hampshire, $66,560; for the Louisiana, $66,560; both vessels 
now at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 


Vessels on the ways at Navy yards, bids for which 
were submitted in the sale of Oct. 25, have been 
awarded as follows: 

Battleship North Carolina, at Norfolk, to N. Block 
& Co., Norfolk, Va., at their bid on “as is, where is” basis, 
$42,365. 

Battleships Indiana and South Dakota, at New York, 
to the Steel Scrap Co., Philadelphia, at its bid on a tonnage 
basis, of $9.51 per gross ton, cut to shipping sizes, f.o.) 
car; estimated total for Indiana, $92,969.76; for South Da- 


kota, $103,107.42. 

Battle Cruisers United States and Constitution, at Phila- 
delphia, to Steel Scrap Co., Philadelphia, at its bid on a 
tonnage basis, of $13.26 per gross ton, cut to shipping sizes, 
f.o.b. cars; estimated total for the United States, $84,996.60; 
for the Constitution, $92,024.40. 


Dr. Siegfried Werner, president of the German 
Foundrymen’s Association, will deliver an address on 
the Schuermann hot blast cupola before the Chicago 
Foundrymen’s Club, at the City Club, Chicago, Satur- 
day evening, Nov. 10. Dr. Werner holds the patents on 
this design of cupola and is in this country for the 
purpose of visiting the first American installation at 
the 445 North Sacramento Boulevard, Chicago, plant 
of the Griffin Wheel Co. Those desiring to see the 
cupola in operation will have an opportunity between 
9 a. m. and 2 p. m., Nov. 10. 





By sending a piece of German currency, such as 
a 100,000 mark note, to each of the users and potential 
users of its flexible tools, the Stow Mfg. Co., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., is emphasizing that the cheap tool in the 
shop is depreciating just as the mark and by inference 
account should be taken of equipment that might well 
be renewed. 
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OCTOBER IRON OUTPUT 


Decline from September 2598 Tons Per 
Day—Rate Lowest of the Yea 


Down or Banked and 
Net Loss of Ten 


October’s output of the blast furnaces 
further decline, but it was by no means as large as in 
August and September. According to statistics, the 
loss in daily rate of production in October was only 
2598 tons per day compared with 7090 tons and 7382 
tons per day in September and August respectively. 
The net loss of 10 furnaces was also less than in the 
past two months, September’s loss having been 15 and 
August’s 28. 

Production of coke and anthracite pig iron for the 
31 days in October amounted to 3,149,158 gross tons, 
or 101,586 tons per day, as compared with 3,125,512 
tons, or 104,184 tons per day in September, a 30-day 
month. The October daily rate was the lowest for 
the year, although the total showed an increase over 
September, due to the extra day for operating. There 
were 18 furnaces blown out or banked and 8 blown in, 
a net loss of 10. 

The total number of furnaces in blast 
was 245, as compared with 255 on Oct. 1. On July 1 
there were 323 furnaces in blast, the largest this 
year. The capacity of the 245 furnaces in blast Nov. 
1 is estimated at 99,030 tons per day, as compared 
with 102,100 tons per day for the 255 furnaces oper- 
ating on Oct. 1 

Production of ferromanganese continues heavy 


Furnaces 
Blown In 


Kighteen Kight 


revealed a 


on Nov. 1 


at 


20,015 for October. The largest spiegeleisen output 
of the year was the 15,931 tons made in October. 
Daily Rate of Production 


The daily rate of production of coke and anthracite 
pig iron by months, from October, 1922, is as follows: 


Daily Rate of Pig Iron Production by Months—Gross Tons 

Steel Works Merchant Total 
October, 1922... Ke aem 66,060 19,03: 85,092 
November ...... 72,177 22'813 94,990 
December ary, eres pene 75,179 24,398 99,577 
Jamuary, 19338 .....cccsc--' F991 24,190 104,181 
Re ree 80,684 26,251 106,935 
BEBTOR cccses ; 5. esl ik ete 25,792 113,673 
OS eee eee 28,179 118,324 
Me: wsheadues zara .. 96,029 28,735 124,764 
PEND keeseaesas j ta eee 31,641 122,548 
See —oe! Saeee 29,858 118,656 
0 Re re is 86,479 24,795 111,274 
September ......... cc. ae 104,184 
October .... 77,255 101.586 





The figures for daily average production, beginning 
with January, 1917, are as follows: 


Daily Average Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in 


the United States by Months Since Jan. 1, 1917—Gross Tons 

1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 
Jan. 101,643 77,799 106,525 97,264 77,945 53,068 104,181 
Feb. 94,473 82,835 105,006 102,720 69,187 58,214 106,935 
Mar. 104,882 103,648 99,685 108,900 651,468 65,675 113,673 
Apr. 111,165 109,607 82,607 91,327 39,768 69,070 118,324 
May 110,238 111,175 68,002 96,312 39,394 74,409 124,764 
June 109,002 110,793 70,495 101,451 35,494 78,701 122,280 
July 107,820 110,354 78,340 98,931 27,889 77,592 118.656 
Aug. 104,772 109,341 88,496 101,529 30,780 58,586 111,274 
Sept. 104,465 113,942 82,932 104,310 32,850 67,791 104 ae 
Oct. 106,550 112,482 60,115 106,212 $0,215 85,092 101.586 
Nov. 106, 8! 59 111,802 79,745 97,830 47,183 94,990 ...... 
Dec. 92,997 cere 84,944 87,222 53,196 99,577 ...... 
Year 104,619 105,4 83,789 99,492 45,325 73,645 


Among the furnaces blown in during October were 
the following: No. 1 furnace of the New Jersey 
Zine Co. in the Lehigh Valley; the Robesonia furnace 
in the Lebanon Valley; one Alliquippa furnace of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation in the Pittsburgh 
district; the Covington furnace of the Low Moor Iron 
Co. in Virginia; the Norton furnace in Kentucky; the 
Anna furnace in the Mahoning Valley; the Alabama 
City furnace of the Gulf States Stee] Co. in Alabama 
and one Allen’s Creek (Wrigley) furnace of the Bon 
Air Goal & Iron Co. in Tennessee. 


Among the furnaces 
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blown out or banked 


Sad 


JS 


October were the following: C and E furnaces a 


Lackawanna plant of the Bethlehem Steel Co. i; 
Buffalo district and No. 2 furnace of the No: 
one Lebanon furnace of 
in the Lebanon Valley; N 


lron Co. 
Bethlehem 


in New York; 
Co. 


Steel 


bo 


furnace of the American Steel & Wire Co., one EF; 
Thomson furnace of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
Eliza furnaces and the Soho furnace of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation in the Pittsburgh distri 
the Claire furnace in the Shenango Valley; one Joh 


town furnace at the Cambria plant of the Bethlehen 


Steel Corporation in western Pennsylvania; 
Moor furnace and the Goshen furnace in Virginia: 
one LaBelle (or Steubenville) furnace of the Wheeli: 


Steel Cor 


Brier 


poration in 


the Wheeling district; 
Hill furnace of the Youngstown Sheet & Tul 


and 


one | 


No. 1 


Co. in the Mahoning Valley; the Hamilton (Hanging 


Rock) 


furnace in 
furnace of the Thomas Iron Co. 


southern 


Ohio; 


Output by Districts 


and the Thoma 
in Wisconsin. 


The accompanying table gives the production of all 
coke and anthracite furnaces for October and the three 
months preceding: 


Pig Iron Production by Districts, 


‘CUUUUUEAEURAEAECEHAELACUNECUGADUEOAOEERSUOERNGDOOAENEABDONENEE DONATE UNORESDODEED TENN A AEE LONHI NOE HNREE HOC OOK . 


Gross Tons 


Oct. Sept. Aug. July 
(31 days) (30 days) (31 days) (31 days) 
NE WORE oc éeasrerks a 219,857 208,737 246,347 265,406 
New Jersey ....... 19,473 18,293 19,449 18,920 
Lehigh Valley ..... $1,614 73,945 79,529 90,231 
Schuylkill Valley 91,457 88,699 108,448 116,428 
Lower Susquehanna 

and Lebanon Val- 

ea ie ah 60,568 56,531 56,884 74,645 
Pittsburgh dist rict. 653,970 659,963 713,314 759,159 
Shenango V alley... 117,656 127.781 117,133 142,419 
Western Pa. .. ‘ 157,649 157,960 193,611 205,059 
Maryland, Virginia 

and Kentucky 60,278 55,581 81,826 91,443 
Wheeling district... 141,! 593 147,771 159,418 155,324 
Mahoning Valley : 79,834 286,558 338,466 366,681 
Central and North- 

oy a 282,009 273,885 287,641 286,021 
Southern Ohio 36,083 37,416 46,779 72,120 
Illinois and Indiana 595,457 587,323 631,225 643,043 
Mich., Minn., Mo., 

Wis and Colo 117,128 113,460 21,172 139,330 
Alabama 213,105 213,083 230,468 236,049 
Ul” eee 21,427 18,526 17,783 16,056 

Total 3,149,158 3,125,512 3,449,493 3,678, 33 4 

Ss . 
Capacities in Blast Nov. 1 

The following table shows the number of furnaces 


in blast Nov. 


1 in the different districts and their capac- 


ity, also the number and daily capacity in gross tons 
of furnaces in blast Oct. 1: 


C 


Locatic 


Furnaces 


New York: 


and A 


oke 


on of 


nthracite 


Total In 


Stacks Blast 





Furnaces in Blast 


—Nov. 1—, ——0Oct. 1 


Capacity In 


per Day 





ee l 15 6,140 
Ferromanganese 1 S-. \egaree 
Other New York 5 2 400 
New Je@rgey ..cceoces 4 2 625 
Pennsylvania: 
Lehigh Valley 16 6 2 
Spiegeleisen ..... 2 2 
Schuylkill Valley 15 9  & 
Lower Susquehanna 9 5 1,é 
Ferromanganese 1 l 
Lebanon Valley 6 ] 
_ Ferromanganese 2 1 ‘ 
Pittsburgh district... 55 43 19,350 
Ferro and Spiegel 3 485 
Shenango Valley..... 19 9 3,760 
Western Pennsylvania 25 1% 4,880 
Ferro and Spiegel 2 2 300 
rea aeree 5 3 960 
Ferromanganese 1 1 100 
Wheeling district 15 10 4,500 
Ohio: 
Mahoning Valley 28 19 9,000 
Central and Northern 26 18 9,000 
BOUNMORN vada e vistas 16 3 1,030 
Illinois and Indiana. . 42 35 18,950 
Mich., Wis. and Minn 12 8 3,295 
Colorado and Missouri 6 1 410 
The South: 
MEME 664 bau ass 18 4 700 
MOUGMORY 5. isccces 7 2 400 
ee ee 39 22 6.965 
Ferromanganese 1 "geared 
Tenn., Ga. and Texas 16 5 600 
| ae 418 245 99 .030 


OTE) atornanernagosnnasenrenentt 


Blast 
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16 


tc 


= a 
© pt D> 


oo — a ee _ 
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bo 
eon 


5 


255 


Capacity 
per Day 


6,620 
100 
735 
610 


,365 
100 
,625 
550 
65 
185 
80 
21,370 
340 
3,770 
4,915 


bo 


2iv 
1,280 
90 
925 


4 
9,200 
8,900 
1,175 
8,900 
3,400 
335 


645 
190 
6,740 


“615 


102,100 
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Production of Steel Companies—Gross Tons 


Returns from all furnaces of the United States 
Steel Corporation and the various independent steel 
companies, as well as from merchant furnaces produc- 
ing ferromanganese and spiegeleisen, show the fore- 
going totals of steel making iron, month by month, 
together with ferromanganese and spiegeleisen. These 


Production of Steel Companies—Gross Tons 
Spiegeleisen and 
Ferromanganese 
—- Production—, ———1922———,, ———_19 23, 
1922 1923 Fe-Mn Spiegel Fe-Mn Spiegel 

















Jan. .... 1,306,045 2,479,727 6,874 1,230 19,358 12,056 
— ..++ 1,811,170 25259:154 35610 4,930 21,282 3,657 
Mar. ... 1,629,982 2,724,305 11,600 2,095 20,730 13,832 
Apr. -.++ 1,707,902 2,704,360 14,998 4,211 20,808 7,440 
May . 1,879,180 2,976,892 15,482 4,902 19,568 9,533 
June 1/876,033 2,727,208 18,273 4,817 19,717 18,289 
6 mos... 9,710,312 15,871,646 70,787 22,185 121,564 64,807 
July - 1,931,138 2,752,738 18,873 7,176 26,493 12,876 
Aug. .... 1,415,832 2,680,851 11,402 7,925 22,045 5,686 
Sept. - 1,615,696 2,363,967 10,681 4,235 23,20 4,478 
Oct. . 2,047,873 2,394,922 9,193 12,283 20,015 15,931 
Nov. .... S30” sesenees 18,282 4,193 ..... + aiea 

Dec, « SRS. sexes SOGEE BENE cxacswn Sevens 

Your. .21,99000)  .ccicoce 151,175 68,587 ...... 
10 MON. sshweece DASGGIEE: acaires 6 saa 213,323 103.678 


last, while stated iain are also included in the 
columns of “total production.” 

The fluctuations in pig iron production from 1913 
to the present time are shown in the accompanying 
chart. The figures represented by the heavy lines are 
those of the daily average production, by months, of 
coke and anthracite iron, The dotted curve on the 
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chart represents monthly average prices of Southern 
No. 2 foundry pig iron at Cincinnati, local No. 2 foun- 
dry iron at furnaces in Chicago, and No. 2X at Phila- 
delphia. They are based on the weekly quotations of 
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Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in the United 
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States by Months, Beginning Jan. 1, 1919—Gross Tons ae 
19 1920 1921 1922 1923 i 

Jan. me 302, 260 3.015.181 2416292 1,644,951 3,229,604 + 

ey 2:940.168 2,978,879 1,937,257 1 "629,991 2,994,187 ie 
Mar. .. 3,090,243 3,375,907 1,595,522 2,035,920 3,623,868 a 
Apr. ... 2,478,218 2,739,797 1,193,041 ,072,11 8,549,736 ef 

May |... 2,108,056 2.985.682 1,221,221 2,306,679 3,867,694 iit 
June . 2,114,863 3,043,540 1,064,833 2,361,028 3,676,445 : 

LOOT EE EE LLL - 

% year.16,033,808 18,138,986 9,428,166 12,050,683 20, 841,534 i 
ek ee cin ance anaedoabaas aedtenemae aon N 
July ... 2,428,541 3,067,043 864,555 2,405,365 3,678, ase y 
Aug. ... 2,743,388 3,147,402 954,193 1,816,170 3,449 : 
Sept. .. 2,487,965 3,129,323 985,529 2,033,720 3, igs, S13 , 

Oct. ... 1,863,558 3,292,597 1,246,676 2,637,844 3.149.158 : 5 
Nov. ... 2,392,350 2,934,908 1,415,481 2,849,703 ....«+.- ee 
Dec. ... 2,633,268 2,703,855 1,469,086 3,086,898 ....++++- : 
sn inattigaeen (ecattnnaeaneds Saimin: aie f 
Year*. 30,582,878 36,414,114 16,543,686 26,880,383 ....... 
20 WMMBiccsscanvecdavcdedunesaendesesas cena 34,244 031 ii 
f 

*These totals do not include charcoal pig iron. The 1922 A 

production of this iron was 224,731 tons. + 
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Three new correspondence courses in hydraulic engi- 
neering, intended to meet needs of mechanical, civil, 
municipal and water works engineers, have been insti- 
tuted by the Extension Division, University of Wiscon- 
sin. The first course deals with pressures, the second . 
with flow, and the third with description, theory and 
testing of various types of hydraulic motors and pumps. 
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Shipments Dropping, But Little Price 
Weakness 


Basic Pig Iron Lower—Promising Railroad 
Business 


Steel production has further slowed down, but 
the closing of the gap between shipments and 
bookings has had little effect on prices. Buyers 
are trying for price reductions on current needs, 
but producers see no promise of expanding oper- 
ations by taking the price route. Business is 
largely for early delivery and its volume proves 
that consumption rather than restocking is a fact. 

The attitude of the seller is shown by the 
opening of books by the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. for tin plate and sheets for the first 
quarter of 1924 at the company’s current prices. 
These include 3.85c. for black sheets and 5c. for 
galvanized sheets. No large buying response ap- 
pears yet to have been made, but the move, fol- 
lowed by leading independents, is a notable indi- 
cation of the disregard of the large makers of 
price cutting uncovered here and there, though 
3.75c. has been general enough in black sheets 
to be a market price and 4.90c. is not uncommon 
for the galvanized product. 

Prospective railroad purchases, known to be 
large, are being held back in part through con- 
cern over adverse turns which railroad legisla- 
tion may take. These as one of the sources of 
demand of the early future are being augmented 
by some increased general buying interest respect- 
ing the first quarter. 

The ordering of 1000 hopper car bodies by the 
Baltimore & Ohio and inquiries for 2000 gondolas 
by the Chesapeake & Ohio and for 1750 automobile 
cars and probably for 250 gondolas by the Wabash 
are definite signs of the expected renewal of rail- 
road car buying. More than 200 locomotives are 
being figured on, of which €0 are for the Union 
Pacific. 

The Nickel Plate has distributed 18,000 tons of 
rails and the Monon has bought 4000 tons. The 
Southern Railway is inquiring for 35,000 tons. 

Pig iron production fell off less than 21% per 
cent from September. Complete returns show 
3,149,158 tons for the 31 days of October, or 101,586 
tons per day, against 3,125,512 tons in September, 
or 104,184 tons per day. While the October rate 
is the lowest for the year, it is higher than any 
month in 1921 or 1922. 

Eighteen furnaces were blown out or banked 
and 8 were blown in, 6 of which were merchant 
stacks. The net loss of 10 furnaces last month 
compares with 28 in August and 15 in September. 
The 245 furnaces in blast Nov. 1 represent a daily 
capacity of about 99,030 tons against about 102,100 
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tons per day for the 255 furnaces in blast Oct. }. 

More interest in pig iron is being shown, es 
pecially in Chicago, but sales are not for large ton 
nages and lower prices have been recorded at Cley. 
land, where competition with Buffalo furnaces is 
keen, and at Pittsburgh. In eastern Pennsylvania 
production has been heavily decreased. A contract 
made by an Ohio furnace for coke at about $3.50 
per ton indicates the possibility of a considerable 
reduction in the cost of manufacturing pig iron. 

The unusual building activity for this time o! 
year is shown by structural steel awards of more 
than 19,000 tons, while new projects, mostly in New 
York, total close to 40,000 tons. Of these 18,000 
tons is for a new telephone building in New York. 
Revised plans for the Ford steel plant at Detroit, 
not included in the week’s inquiries, call for 26,000 
tons. 

A 3c. base for cold finished steel bars has become 
general and 2.15c. has reappeared in light rails 
rolled from billets, while for hot rolled strips a base 
price above 3c. refers usually to small orders. On 
hoops and bands 3c. is more common. 

The weakness in sheets is in contrast with the 
strength of semi-finished steel. An offer to buy 
3000 tons of sheet bars at $40 was ineffectual. Of 
120 sheet and jobbing mills in the Mahoning Valley, 
63 are scheduled for operation, the lowest produc- 
tion percentage in 18 months. 

Save for a change in sheets in July, THE IRON 
AGE finished steel composite price stands for six 
months at 2.775c. per lb. 

Basic iron having dropped further, THE IRON 
AGE pig iron composite price has gone to $22.02 
from $22.27 last week, being now nearly $9 below 
the high level of early April. 


Pittsburgh 


More Inquiry, But Little, if Any, Increase 
in Orders 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 6.—Sentiment in the steel trade 
here remains fairly hopeful, but it still appears to be 
based more upon prospective than actual business. The 
general inquiry is heavier, but it is doubtful whether 
orders are any larger than they have been in recent 
weeks. Buyers still cling largely to the policy of cover- 
ing their known requirements and are letting their stocks 
run down. There is no idea that prices are going to be 
higher right away and while expectations long enter- 
tained of the lower prices have been realized only in 
part, the general feeling among consumers is that 
nothing is to be lost by “sailing close to the wind” in 
the matter of purchases. 

_The various units of the Steel Corporation still ar 
enjoying a good rate of operation, but the lack of 
forward buying is beginning to tell on the activities of 
the independents. In the Youngstown district there 
has been a clear slowing, particularly at the sheet 
mills, and locally the effort to maintain economical 
operations has resulted in some additions to stock. 
The outlook is for further curtailment among the ind 
pendent companies over the remainder of the year 
Chief reliance for improved business is placed upo” 
the railroads, but so far as local mills are concerne¢, 
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THE IRON AGE 


A Comparison of Prices 
Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


- Nov. 6, Oct. 30, Oct.9, Nov. 7, 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1923 1923 1923°' 19322 
No. 2X, Philadelphiat....$22.64 $22.64 $24.76 $31.14 
No. 2, Valley furnacey.... 22.50 22.50 24.00 29.00 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’tit.. 23.55 23.55 25.05 29.05 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.f. 19.50 19.50 21.00 25.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago*.. 24.00 24.00 25.00 30.00 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa.. 23.00 23.00 24.50 28.14 


Basic, Valley furnace..... 22.00 22.50 24.00 29.00 
Valley Bessemer, del. P’gh. 26.26 26.76 27.26 34.27 
Malleable, Chicago* ..... 24.00 24.00 25.00 30.00 
Malleable, Valley........ 22.00 22.00 24.00 30.00 


Gray torge, Pittsburgh... 23.76 24.26 25.26 30.77 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago.. 29.15 29.15 30.04 36.15 
Ferromanganese furnace..110.00 110.00 110.00 100.00 


Rails, Billets, Ete., Per Gross Ton: 


O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill. .$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh.. 40.00 40.00 40.00 38.00 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 40.00 40.00 40.00 38.00 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh.... 42.50 42.50 42.50 38.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 45.00 47.50 47.50 45.00 
O.-h. billets, Phila...... 45.17 45.17 45.17 45.17 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.... 51.00 51.00 51.00 45.00 

Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh, Ilb.. 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.00 
Light rails at mill....... 2.15 2.25 2.15 2.00 


Finished Iron and Steel, 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 


Iron bars, Philadelphia... 2.67 2.67 2.67 2.325 
Iron bars, Chicago....... 2.40 2.40 2.35 2.50 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.00 
Steel bars, Chicago...... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.10 


Steel bars, New York.... 2.74 2.74 2.74 2.34 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.00 


Tank plates, Chicago..... 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.30 
Tank plates, New York... 2.74 2.74 2.84 2.34 
Beams, Pittsburgh........ 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.00 
Beams, Chicago.......... 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.20 
Beams, New York........ 2.74 2.74 2.84 2.34 


Steel hoops, Pittsburgh.... 3.15 
*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
in the Chicago district is 61c. per ton. 
+Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25. tSilicon, 2.25 to 2.75. 


Sheets, Nails and Wire, [353° °f$.5° Qc. Nox. 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh. 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.35 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh. 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.50 
Sheets, blue an'l’d, 9 & 10 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.60 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh.... 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.70 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh.... 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.45 
Barbed wire, galv., P’gh.. 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.35 
Tin plate, 100-lb. box, P’gh. $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $4.75 


Old Material, per Gross Ton: 
Carwheels, Chicago....... $17.50 $17.50 $18.00 $25.00 
Carwheels, Philadelphia... 17.50 19.00 20.50 21.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh... 15.50 15.00 16.00 20.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila... 15.00 15.00 16.90 16.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go.. 13.50 13.50 14.15 17.75 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh.... 18.50 18.50 20.00 23.50 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia... 19.00 19.00 19.50 22.00 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 18.00 18.00 19.00 20.50 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Phila.... 17.00 17.00 19.00 19.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Ch’go(net) 12.00 12.00 14.00 16.50 


Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven: 


Furnace coke, prompt.... $3.75 $3.75 $4.00 $7.50 
Foundry coke, prompt.... 4.75 4.75 4.75 9.00 
Metals, 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York... 13.00 13.00 13.00 14.12% 
Electrolytic copper, refinery 12.37% 12.25 12.75 13.62% 


Die Be Raa 5 vis eos 6.35 6.32% 6.30 7.10 
Bina Mew Beek. .w.crcesies 6.75 6.67% 6.65 7.46 
Oe, Til EAe o 00k woae's 6.45 6.45 6.65 6.85 
Lead, New YORRc.cscccse GES 6.75 6.85 7.15 
Tin (Straits), New York.. 41.87% 41.50 42.25 38.00 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 9.00 8.50 7.50 6.60 


The prices in the above table are for domestic delivery and do not necessarily apply to export business 





Composite Price Nov. 5, 1923, Finished Steel, 2.775c. Per Lb. 


Based on prices of steel bars, ) 
ams, tank plates, plain wire, 
pen-hearth rails, black pipe 
nd black sheets J 


These products constitute 88 per cent of the 
United States output of finished steel 


Composite Price, Nov. 5, 1923, Pig Iron, $22.02 Per Gross Ton 


Based on average of bas'c and foundry 


rons, the basic being Valley quotation,!  ——«— «6d. cece wees 


the foundry an average of Chicago, ( 
Philadelphia and Birmingham 4 


CCOOULCLATL TV LUAGUUU HA SUAH OCCA SONEDPUREON ELLE UBOEeSEERUDERAEERNERTEEEENOREGEENEnDneHEnENGAnnnee enn eentanenEneDenrnarneerynnenennerannnen 


activity in that direction has been largely of inquiry 
rather than of sales. 

Steel prices in the main are well sustained. The 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. late last week opened 
its books for its first quarter tonnages of sheets and 
tin plate, reaffirming the present prices. The response 
has been good in tin plate, but rather feeble in sheets. 
That was rather to be expected, however, since inde- 
pendent mills desirous of maintaining mill operations 
continue to take black and galvanized sheet business 
at least $2 below the Steel Corporation schedules. A 
3c. base for cold-finished steel bars has become general 
since a week ago and 2.15c. has reappeared in light 
rails rolled from billets, while for hot-rolled strips a 
base price above 3c. refers usually to small and unim- 
portant tonnages. The market continues in buyers’ 
favor also on bolts, nuts and rivets, but prices on other 
products are very well maintained considering the mod- 
erate proportions of current purchases. 

While the scrap market is slightly stronger on some 


svaveenuceuenecueenscersanersenvenenneosonasue” suanerueversuert‘vesteenensenestsiisvcvocaneesernequnseentee rin nenenpenuss: setonenenenanenes seeenenenteteet veussapeenen 


( Oct. 30, 1923, 2.755¢e. 
Oct. 9, 1923, 2.775¢e. 
ae ae Sree. a Nov. 6, 1922, 2.446c. 
{ 10-year pre-war-average, 1.689¢e. 

Oct. 30, 1923, $22.27 

Oct. 9, 1923, 23.79 

Je winas’ autht shad oemeantens Nov. 6 1922. 38 86 
10-year pre-war average, 15.72 





grades, primary materials generally still are weak and 
demand is so light as to suggest still lower prices. So 
little business is being done in pig iron that quotations 
for the most part are merely what producers are ask- 
ing. There is practically no market in coal and coke. 
Sheet bars are held firmly at $42.50, but this price im- 
presses buyers as an artificial one, since demands are 
light and there is an unusually good profit at that 
price based on current scrap and pig iron costs. Billets 
and slabs are really easy. 

Pig Iron.—An utter absence of important transac- 
tions renders difficult the determination of where prices 
really are. The most recent sale of basic iron, one of 
1000 tons to a Sharon, Pa., melter, was at $22, Valley 
furnace, but it is doubtful if that price could be done 
again, as available supplies are very heavy and con- 
sumers generally are taking only passive interest in 
the market. At least one middle interest is offering 
this grade with a silicon content, however, above 1 
per cent at $21, Valley furnace. Even that price is not 
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very interesting to melters, who now are looking for a 
price of $20 before there is a turn in the market. Besse- 
mer iron has sold at $24.50, which, as in the case of 
basic, is a drop of 50c. a ton from last week’s level. 
Foundry iron continues at $22.50.for the base grade, 
but no important sales have been made lately at that 
price and it is believed that a firm offer of less would 
get serious consideration. Malleable iron is a good deal 
of a drug on the market, and hard to sell at any price. 
Four furnaces have gone on the idle list since a week 
ago. These include one Edgar Thomson furnace of 
the Carnegie Steel Co., the Soho furnace of the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corporation, No. 1 stack of the She- 
nango Furnace Co. and the stack of the Punxsutawney 
Furnace Co., Punxsutawney, Pa. The stack of the 
Struthers Furnace Co. has gone into blast after being 
banked for about two months. The furnace of the 
American Manganese Mfg. Co., Dunbar, Pa., which 
lately has been on spiegeleisen, will be blown out within 
the next few days. W. P. Snyder & Co. report the 
average price of Bessemer iron from Valley furnaces 
in October to have been $25.20 against $26.50 in Sep- 
tember and on basic $23.25 against $24.50 in September. 
We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for de- 
livery to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being 
$1.76 per gross ton: 
ey ae ja eas eck . $22.00 
Bessemer ...... cea eae es ee ; 24.50 
iSray TOrme «2... cafe 5 ; 22 00 
ee on See : ; sae a ee 
BIE ovo ate cte be a8 ee oese ere  -.. 
Malleable 5: in aes Gace seanacth a Te eta aliea pris atreemt aise 22.00 
Low phosphorus, copper free.......... 30.00 
Ferroalloys.—Both domestic and British producers 
of ferromanganese still are quoting $110, Atlantic sea- 
board, but evidently those who were in need of supplies 
for use between now and the end of the year were able 
to cover them from resale British offerings, as lately 
business has been very quiet. With the competition 
from resale offerings eliminated, however, the market 
is firm rather than otherwise at the quoted price. There 
is little activity in the other products under this head- 
ing and prices show no particular change. Prices are 
given on page 1277. 


Semi-Finished Steel——Sheet makers without regular 
sources of steel supplies are trying pretty hard to 
secure sheet bars at less than the generally quoted 
price of $42.50, Pittsburgh or Youngstown. One Pitts- 
burgh district sheet maker is offering $40, Pittsburgh 
for 3000 tons, but thus far has not been able to find a 
mill willing to take the business. Makers who reg- 
ularly supply non-integrated producers with sheet bars 
are disposed to decline business at less than $42.50, 
not that a lower price would not yield a good profit, 
but because of the effect the lower price might have on 
prices of finished sheets. Billets and slabs readily are 
obtainable at $40 and users do not have to go higher. 
With rolling billets available at $40, makers find it 
hard to get more than $45, base, for forging quality, 
$5 being the ordinary differential between the two 
grades. Demand is light. Skelp and wire rods are 
plentiful and slow of sale, but recent quotations of 
2.40c., and $51, respectively, are well observed. Prices 
are given on page 1277. 


Tubular Goods.—Some tapering in demand lately 
has been experienced in standard pipe and this division 
of the market now is not much more active as far as 
new business is concerned than oil well and line pipe. 
Most mills have fairly substantial backlogs in both 
classes of pipe, however, and expect a revival in demand 
before these orders are completed. Stocks of pipe in 
the oil producing districts are moderate and it is be- 
lieved that on account of the sustained building activi- 
ties, notably in house building, much of the standard 
pipe which has been going out has gone into use 
rather than into jobbers’ warehouses. Recovery in the 
oil industry and the usual spring building activities, 
therefore, are expected to be felt very promptly by the 
mills. Price shading in pipe is practically unknown, 
but there is some cutting in boiler tubes, which are 
dull and some makers find it necessary to make attrac- 
tive prices to round out their mill schedules. Discounts 
are given on page 1276. 


Steel Rails.—Lower prices than 2.25c., base, for 
light rails rolled from billets have again appeared. It 
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is now evident that while that price is commonly quo: od 
and obtained on small tonnages, attractive orders 
bringing out quotations of 2.15c., base. These ra 
accordingly, are quotable at 2.15c. to 2.25¢. Li 
sections rolled from old standard sections, stil! 
quotable from 1.85c, to 2c., base. General demand 
moderate since the coal industry, the principal ow: 
for light rails, is operating at a very low rate and ¢o.| 
prices are too low to encourage fresh developm: 
work. 
We quote light rails rolled from billets at 2.15: 

to 2.25¢c. base (25-lb. to 45-Ib.) ; rerolled rails, 1.85; 

to 2c. base (12-lb. to 45-lb.), f.0.b. mill; standard 

rails, $43 per gross ton mill, for Bessemer and 

open-hearth sections. 

Wire Products.—There is a fairly good business, 
but generally, it is still the policy of jobbers and 
manufacturing consumers to buy frequently instead of 
a long time ahead. Most of the business on mill books 
being in the shape of orders instead of contracts, few 
are definitely committed for long periods and early de 
liveries are being promised on practically everything. 
Observance of quoted prices is fairly close. Prices are 
given on page 1276, 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—Three near- 
by makers recently advised the trade of a revision in 
the price to 3c., base, a reduction of $5 a ton, the new 
price to apply on both new and unshipped orders. This 
change was effective Nov. 1, and since has been fol 
lowed by other makers. The market now is quotable 
at 3c., base, for carload lots, with the usual extra of 
25c. per 100 lb. for less than carload lots. There is a 
fair demand from the automotive industry, but business 
in general is moderate and leaves much to be desired. 
The reduction by local makers amounts to the meeting 
of competition from Chicago district mills, which sev- 
eral weeks ago went to 8c., Pittsburgh, in the Detroit 
district and with such a large part of the business 
originating in that territory, it was necessary for local 
mills to go to that price to hold their accounts there. 


Hot-Rolled Flats——The regular base of 3.15c., Pitts- 
burgh, still is well observed on hoops, but on other prod- 
ucts under this heading that price is largely a quota- 
tion, except on very small tonnages. Certainly, those 
who have fairly large tonnages of strips to place do 
not have to go above 3c., base, to secure them, which 
means that rim stock material for cold-rolling in 
large lots is obtainable at 2.85c. Business with prac- 
tically all makers improved materially in October as 
compared with the month before, but there has been 
no evidence of a departure by consumers from a policy 
of covering their known requirements. The cotton tie 
season has closed. Prices are given on page 1276. 


Colled-Rolled Strips.—October business gained ap- 
preciably over that of the month before with practically 
all makers, but October bookings for the most part ran 
to orders rather than contracts, the tendency of con- 
sumers being to keep their supplies well in line with 
their actual requirements. The improvement is largely 
ascribable to increased demands from the automobile 
parts makers. The price of 5c., base, Pitsburgh, is well 
maintained despite the decline in hot-rolled strips for 
cold-rolling since that price was announced in August. 


Is 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Actual selling prices of 
bolts and nuts are still below published quotations; 
there has been no abandonment of these quotations, 
but it is admitted that they are not often realized. 
Inquiry and orders show some gain, but there is still 
too much idle capacity for the market to show much 
strength. Rivet prices still are soft and on large lots 
less than $2.75 base is being done. Prices and dis- 
counts are given on page 1276. 


Sheets.—The interesting development of the week is 
the announcement of the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. of the opening of its books for first quarter of 1924 
business at unchanged prices. These are 3.85c. base 
for black, 5c. base for galvanized, 3c. base for blue 
annealed and 5.35¢e. base (No. 22 gage) for automobile 
body sheets. There has been no rush of buyers to cover 
for that period and it would have been surprising if 
there had been, since there are several independent 
mills which continue to quote $2 lower than the Stee! 
Corporation bases and would not be adverse to taking 
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forward delivery business at the lower levels. Current 
demands are moderate and represent closely the actual 
needs of buyers. It is a buyers’ market in a broad way, 
although some of the Youngstown district makers show 
a disposition to curtail operations rather than cut 
prices. All of the mills of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., Youngstown, are idle this week and that district as 
a whole is not operating much over 50 per cent of sheet 
mills’ capacity. The leading interest is having an opera- 
tion of about 80 per cent, but it is doubtful if shipments 
are that large. Prices are given on page 1276. 


Tin Plate—The leading interest is committed over 
the first half of next year as a result of orders that 
have come in following its announcement of the open- 
ing of its books for first quarter business at the former 
base of $5.50 for that period. Its current business has 
been helped materially by the fact that it will produce 
over 200,000 base boxes for a large can company, the 
tin plate plant of which, located in this district, is to 
go down soon for a period of at least 60 days for neces- 
sary repairs. Independent plants in this district are 
getting near the end of their business for this year and 
there is a slight slowing down in operations. The lead- 
ing interest has more than 85 per cent of its hot mills 
in operation. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Makers of steel bars in this 
district are holding with great tenacity to the base of 
2.40c., although demands are small and most of the 
independent mills need business. A larger cut than 
makers feel justified in making would be necessary, it 
is held, to bring out really desirable orders. Iron bars 
are easier, reflecting both a light demand and the lower 
wage rate for the next 60 days resulting from the 
recent wage settlement. 

We quote soft steel bars, rolled from billets, at 
2.40c. base; bars for cold-finishing of screw stock 
analysis, $3 per ton over base; reinforcing bars, 
rolled from billets, 2.40c. base; refined iron bars, 
3.25c. base, in carload lots or more, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
Structural Material.—Mills in this district are not 

experiencing large demands, chiefly because the fabri- 
cating shops here cannot compete with those in other 
parts of the country enjoying more reasonable steel 
prices. Furthermore, this is the quiet season in struc- 
tural awards and while inquiries are reported to be 
numerous enough, awards are few and those on the 
few important jobs at prices so low as to suggest stocks 
of much steel bought at well below today’s prices. 
Mills here, however, are holding to the base of 2.50c. 
Prices are given on page 1276. 


Plates.—While inquiry for plates is brisk in con- 
nection with railroad business, actual orders are light 
and independent capacity is less fully engaged than at 
any time before this year. There is close adherence, 
however, to the base of 2.50c. Prices are given on page 
1276. 

Track Supplies—Current activity is limited, but 
inquiry covering future deliveries is pretty heavy. 
Recent prices hold, but it is believed that competition 
for some of the big orders now up will result in lower 
prices. Quotations are given on page 1276. 


Coke and Coal.—The spot market for Connellsville 
coke has virtually vanished and just where prices are 
is not easily determined in the absence of sales. The 
nominal quotation still is $3.75 per net ton at oven, 
but there are a great many loaded cars which have 
been lying on track for several days for want of a 
place to ship. Some of these holdings undoubtedly 
could be had pretty cheap. Curtailment of production 
continues and apparently the end of the movement has 
not yet been reached; nevertheless there are ample 
supplies and the danger of higher prices seems remote, 
since there are some plants which eannot be shut down 
except at greater loss than by selling at the market 
valuations. Foundry coke still is readily available 
at from $4.75 to $5.25. The one bit of contract busi- 
ness in furnace grade recently before the market, that 
of the Struthers Furnace Co. for 15,000 tons a ‘month 
for five months beginning Nov. 1, was placed with the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. at a price equal to 
slightly more than $3.50 at Connellsville. There has 
been no improvement in the coal market, which is dull 
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and weak at from $1.45 to $2.10 per net ton at mine 
for mine run steam coal, $2 to $2.25 for coaking coal 
and $2.25 for gas grade. 


Old Material—The market reflects a somewhat 
stronger undertone, although real activity still is lack- 
ing and the stronger price ideas of dealers find explan- 
ation in expectations of purchases rather than in actual 
buying. A local steel company which has been em- 
bargoed is said to be granting permits for shipments a 
little more readily than formerly; this is taken to mean 
that this company is not as well off with regard to 
supplies as it has been. Other mills have raised their 
bids slightly and the big spread between scrap and pig 
iron and the improvement in steel business in October 
as compared with September also are advanced by those 
now bullish on the market. It is claimed that $16.50 
has been offered for heavy melting steel, but there is no 
evidence that a sale has been made at that price. Some 
observers say that the effort to advance prices is noth- 
ing more than a repetition of the unsuccessful effort of 
late August and early September and that those re- 
sponsible are those who have their yards full and want 
to move some of their holdings. It cannot be said that 
the outlook is brilliant for heavier steel works opera- 
tions over the remainder of the year and the foundries 
in this district as a general rule are beginning to feel 
the absence of fresh railroad buying. It must be said 
that relatively high prices were obtained on railroad 
scrap offerings in view of the fact that they were so 
heavy. Heavy melting steel sold up to $16 and material 
for throwing down in the yards sold above $10 in some 
instances. Heavy melting steel at $15 is out of the 
question this week and definitely higher bids have ap- 
peared from users of turnings. 

We quote for delivery to consumers’ mill in the 


Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows: 
Per Gross Tom 
Heavy melting steel............ $15.50 to $16.00 
No. 1 cast, cupola size......... 18.50 to 19.00 
Rails for rolling, Newark and 
Cambridge, Ohio; Cumberland, 
Md.; Huntington, W. Va. and 
Pe. EU Se tasecdivewscna 17.50 to 18.0 
Compressed sheet steel........ 14.00 to 14.50 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends.. 12.50to 13 
18.00 to 18.50 
18.00 to 18.50 


Railroad knuckles and couplers. . 
Railroad coil and leaf springs.. 
Low phosphorus blooms and billet 


GUE «ic ccaeiderdn's oectunwes 20.50 to 21.00 
Low phosphorus plate and other 

CGS . ceduevievetsecaveces 18.50 to 19.00 
Railroad malleable ...........-. 18.00 to 18.50 
Fk Fee 18.00 to 18.50 
Cae ree a b's ce Ucecéuaa 17.50 to 18.00 
Rolled steel wheels ............ 18.00 to 18.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 11.00 to 11.50 
3 6g ere 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings...... 13.50to 14.00 
Short shoveling turnings........ 12.50to 13.00 
Heavy breakable cast .......... 14.50to 15.00 
DOOUS Pee we ddscecdvaneddaccteue 14.00 to 14.50 
Cage rem. BOG sé cdc ac viccees 12.50to 13.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ 13.00to 13.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 15.50to 16.00 


Trumbull Steel Co. Record 


YOUNGSTOWN, Nov. 6.—In October the Trumbull 
Steel Co. at Warren established a new high monthly 
record in ingot output, producing 44,212 tons, as com- 
pared with its previous high production of 43,001 tons in 
June last. Present indications are that the company 
may surpass in November its October production. 

Last month the Trumbull company shipped 33,391 
tons of finished steel products at an annual rate in 
excess of 400,000 tons. 


Enrollment in vocational schools in Wisconsin dur- 
ing the past year amounted to more than 52,000 chil- 
dren and adults, a report of the director of vocational 
education reveals. Of this number 35,845 pupils were 
enrolled in day classes and 26,665 in night classes. The 
Milwaukee schools had an enrollment of 40 per cent of 
the total, with 13,098 in day classes and 7005 in night 
classes, a total of 20,103.. Eighteen Wisconsin cities 
conduct vocational schools. The Racine school ranked 
next to Milwaukee with 2906 pupils; La Crosse third 
with 2437; Madison fourth with 2288 and Kenosha 
fifth with 2234. 
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October Records Improvement Over Septem- 
More Optimistic Sentiment 





ber 


Cuicaco, Nov. 6.—Generally speaking, new business 
and specifications against contracts received by local 
mills in Oetober showed an encouraging increase over 
bookings in September. While new commitments are 
still smaller than current shipments, the gap between 
the two has been slowly closing and producers are 
taking a more hopeful view of the future. Outside of 
orders for rails and track supplies, however, new busi- 
ness is still confined almost entirely to purchases for 
nearby delivery. For this reason some observers have 
not yet abandoned the belief that the mills will be 
forced to curtail operations materially before the close 
of the year. In fact it is said that curtailment of pro- 
duction would be preferred by some interests to an 
abandonment of present prices. Price reductions gen- 
erally beget further price recessions and the experience 
of producers in 1921 and early 1922 was so unfortu- 
nate that it is a question whether they care to risk a 
repetition following the recent increase in costs through 
the elimination of the 12-hour day. Of course, it is 
hazardous to attempt to forecast the attitude of mills 
toward a situation which has not yet materialized. 
Suffice it to say they will not cross the stream until 
they reach it, and in the meantime they are encouraged 
by a gradual increase in new business and by the pros- 
pect of heavier buying by the railroads. The report 
persists that not only the Southern Pacific, but the 
New York Central, the Pennsylvania and other lines 
will soon enter the market for a total of fully 80,000 
cars. The only inquiries of any size which have come 
into the market during the week, however, are 2000 
gondola cars for the Chesapeake & Ohio and 1750 auto- 
mobile cars for the Wabash. 

Mill and furnace operations in this district show a 
slight loss. The Illinois Steel Co. has blown out a fur- 
nace for relining at South Works, leaving 22 out of its 
27 steel works stacks in blast. Its steel output has 
receded to slightly less than 90 per cent of ingot ca- 
pacity. The Inland Steel Co. remains on a 75 per cent 
basis. 

Pig Iron.—While actual sales are still light, melt- 
ers are beginning to manifest more interest in their 
future supplies and some of them are feeling out the 
market for their first quarter requirements. An in- 
quiry from a northern Illinois melter calls for 800 tons 
of foundry for first half. An inquiry from a stove 
manufacturer calls for several hundred tons of foun- 
dry for first quarter. While there have been a few 
sales for first quarter, the tonnage involved has been 
negligible and the transactions have been significant 
largely because they represented the first purchases for 
that delivery. Prominent among other sales may be 
mentioned 500 tons of foundry bought by a Michigan 
user for delivery over the remainder of the year and 
an equal tonnage of malleable purchased by another 
Michigan melter for similar shipment. An Indiana 
melter is inquiring for 1000 tons of malleable for de- 
livery in November and December. While the market 
is still weak, no important developments in prices have 
occurred during the week. 

Quotations on Northern foundry high phosphorus 
malleable and basic irons are f.o.b. local furnace and 

do not include an average switching charge of 6lc. 

per ton. Other prices are for iron delivered at con- 


sumer’s yard or when so indicated, f.o.b. furnace 
other than local. 


Lake Superior charcoal, averaging 
sil. 1.50, delivered at Chicago. .$29.15 to $30.15 


Northern coke, No. 1, sil. 2.25 to 

ae i i ae BR Base Ie doit op ebb. 24.50 
Northern coke, foundry, No. 2, sil. 

Se sc Ui was o.6.5.6.6 ad 0 06s 24.00 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil.... 24.00 
i pweiWiee swale en's Sees 6.6 #6 bb 24.00 
Sh OPI vccwcdecvcvses 24.00 
ES oc ns soseu ci 24.75 to 25.51 
Low phos., sil. 1 to 2 per cent, ; 

i ! eths tis os oo oaiduce 33.25 to 34.00 
Silvery, sil. 8 per cent.......... 37.29 


_Ferroalloys.—A sale of 100 tons of 18 to 22 per cent 
spiegeleisen has been negotiated at $38, furnace, or the 
equivalent of $43.80, delivered Chicago. Sixteen to 18 
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per cent spiegeleisen has been sold at as low as 
furnace. We note the sale of a carload of 50 per 
ferrosilicon at $82, delivered. Ferromanganese is ay 
able at as low as $108, Eastern seaboard. 


We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese, $116.38 ¢: 
$117.56, delivered; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $82, a 
livered; spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $43.80 
delivered. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—Chicago has awarded 570 tons . 
8-in. water pipe to the United States Cast Iron Pi». 
& Foundry Co. Duluth has placed 100 tons with the 
Lynchburg Foundry Co. Richard Burrell, Joliet, 1\\., 
has the general contract for 200 tons for that cit, 
Pleasant Ridge, Mich., takes bids today on 200 tons of 
6- and 8-in. water pipe. There have been no new pric: 
developments. 

We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 

Water pipe, 4-in., $60.20; 6-in. and above, $56.20; 

class A and gas pipe, $5 extra. 

Plates —New inquiries from the Wabash, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Great Northern involv: 
4500 cars, which will require 50,000 tons of rolled 
steel. It is expected that a substantial portion of this 
tonnage will be placed with local mills. It is reported 
that the Magnolia Petroleum Co. has placed a number 
of oil storage tanks for the Powell field in Texas and 
that the Standard Oil Co. has bought a number for 
Casper, Wyo., but details are withheld. 

The mill quotation is 2.60c., Chicago. 
quote 3.30c. for plates out of stock. 

Structural Material—wWhile lettings for the week 
showed an increase, inquiries have fallen off, and the 
anxiety of fabricators for new tonnage is being re- 
flected in sharp price concessions. In some quarters, 
however, this is believed to be a temporary condition 
in view of the large amount of work on architects’ 
boards. Bids on the New Palmer House, Chicago, in- 
volving 12,000 tons, are expected to be asked about 
Jan. 1. Building permits issued in Chicago in October 
were approximately equal to those of September and 
nearly twice as large as those of October, 1922, in terms 
of total investment involved. Plain material prices are 
unchanged. 

The mill quotation on plain material is 2.60c., 

Chicago. Jobbers quote 3.30c. for plain material out 

of warehouse. 

Sheets.—Both the leading producer and the local 
independent have reaffirmed their prices for first 
quarter delivery, ignoring the lower prices of the 
smaller mills. Buying shows no material increase and 
price recessions by the smaller interests are more 
common. On black sheets as low as 3.65c. base, Pitts- 
burgh, has been done, and on galvanized 4.85c. has 
been named. 

Mill quotations are 3.75c. to 3.85¢c. for No. 28 
black, 3c. for No. 10 blue annealed and 4.90c. to 5c. 

for No. 28 galvanized, all being Pittsburgh prices, 


cuaeeee to a freight rate to Chicago of 34c. per 
). 


Jobbers quote, f.o.b. Chicago, 4c. for blue an- 
nealed, 4.70c. for black and 5.85c. for galvanized. 


~~ 


Jobbers 


Bars.—Orders for soft steel bars are more numer- 
ous, but in practically all instances involve small ton- 
nages for early shipment. Continued caution on the 
part of buyers is indicated by the fact that they still 
refrain from contracting very far ahead. New busi- 
ness in bar iron is so light that mills find it difficult 
to maintain even partial operations. Orders for rail 
steel bars have shown some improvement, but mills 
are still running on a hand-to-mouth basis. Prices 
on all three classes of bars remain unchanged. 

Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2.50c., Chicago; 
common bar iron, 2.40c., Chicago; rail steel, 2.30c., 
Chicago mill. 

Jobbers quote 3.20c. for steel bars out of ware- 
house. The warehouse quotation on cold-rolled steel 


bars and shafting is 4.55¢c. for rounds and 5.05c. for 
flats, squares and hexagons. 


Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel 
bars at 2.75¢c. base; hoops, 4.55c.; bands, 3.95c. 
_ Rails and Track Supplies.—The Nickel Plate has 
distributed an order for 18,000 tons of rails between 
the Illinois, Carnegie, Bethlehem and Inland com- 
panies. The Monon has ordered 4000 tons of rails 
from the Illinois Steel Co. The Southern Railway is 
inquiring for 35,000 tons of rails. The Pennsylvania 
has not yet placed orders for 200,000 tons. The 
Southern Pacific has ordered 10,000 kegs of spikes 
from a local company. Other orders for track supplies 
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booked by local mills include 6000 kegs of bolts and 
2400 tons of splice bars. A Chicago railroad which 
recently suspended delivery on 2700 tons of tie plates 
has released the entire tonnage for shipment. Another 
line which placed what it believed were its entire rail 
requirements a month ago, has ordered 1500 tons ad- 
ditional. 

Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $43; 
light rails, rolled steel, 2.25c. f.o.b. makers’ mills. 

Standard railroad spikes, 3.25c. mill; track bolts 
with square nuts, 4.25c. mill; iron tie plates, 2.75c. 
mill; steel tie plates, 2.60c., f.0.b. mill; angle bars, 
2.75e., f.0.b. mill. 

Jobbers quote standard spikes out of warehouse 
at 3.90c. base, and track bolts, 4.90c. base. 


Wire Products.—Although specifications are still 
light, buyers are showing greater interest in the mar- 
ket, suggesting that some of them are recovering con- 
fidence in the stability of present prices. Improved 
conditions in the Northwest are reflected in better sales 
by jobbers serving that section of the country. Mill 
prices, which are unchanged, are shown on page 1276. 

We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago; No. 6 
to No. 9 bright basic wire, $3.90 per 100 Ib.; extra 
for black annealed wire, 15c. per 100 lb.; common 
wire nails, $3.80 per 100 lb.; cement coated nails, 
$3.25 per keg. 

Bolts and Nuts.—With buyers holding back their 
purchases, competition among sellers is keen and dis- 
counts are exceedingly soft. In fact, the lack of price 
stability is discouraging buying. 

Jobbers quote structural rivets, 4c.; boiler rivets, 
4.20c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 45 and 5 per 
cent off; larger sizes, 45 and 5 off; carriage bolts 
up to % x 6 in., 40 and 5 off; larger sizes, 40 and 5 
off; hot pressed nuts, squares and hexagons, tapped, 
$2.50 off; blank nuts, $2.50 off; coach or lag screws, 
gimlet points, square heads, 50 and 5 per cent off. 


Reinforcing Bars.—While there were few sizable 
lettings of reinforcing bars during the week, sellers are 
encouraged by the prospective business which has ap- 
peared. A new office building for the Santa Fe at 
Topeka, Kans., will require 750 tons. The placing of 
the general contract for the Knights of Columbus club 
house, Chicago, forecasts an early purchase of the con- 
crete bars, amounting to 400 tons. Considering the de- 
cline in the volume of business booked during the past 
few weeks, warehouse prices are surprisingly steady 
at 2.75c., Chicago. Occasional concessions are still re- 
ported, however. Lettings include: 

Garage for Cork Motor Car Co., Marquette, Mich., 100 
tons to Corrugated Bar Co. 

State Teachers’ College 
tons to Kalman Steel Co. 

Empire State Ice Co. building, Albany, N. Y., 150 tons 
to Corrugated Bar Co. 

Vassar Swiss Underwear Co. plant, Chicago, 150 tons to 
Barton Spiderweb System Co. 


building, Winona, Minn., 250 


Pending business includes: 


Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe 
Topeka, Kans., 750 tons. 

Knights of Columbus Club house, Chicago, 400 tons, gen- 
eral contract awarded to Duffy & Noonan, Chicago. 


R. R., office building, 


Wayne Medical Building, Ft. Wayne, Ind., 175 tons, 
bids taken. 
Goodman Mfg. Co. plant addition, Chicago, 180 tons, 


new figures asked. 

Shrine temple, Ft. Wayne, Ind., 200 tons. 

Armory for One Hundred Twenty-second Field Artillery, 
Chicago, 200 tons. 


Coke.—Local by-product foundry coke has been re- 
duced $1 a ton to $12.50 delivered in the Chicago switch- 
ing district. 


Old Material.—Consumer buying remains at a stand- 
still and while the activities of dealers are still limited, 
some of them are commencing to speculate on an ad- 
vance in the market with the result that the decline in 
prices has been halted. Transactions involving early 
deliveries, however, indicate that going prices are un- 
changed from a week ago. Railroad offerings include 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 1200 tons; the Pullman 
Co., 1000 tons; the Pere Marquette, 500 tons, and the 
Soo Line, 300 tons. Through a typographical error, 
rails for rolling were incorrectly quoted in the issue of 
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Nov. 1. They should have carried a price range of 
$14.50 to $15 per gross ton. 


We quote delivery in consumers’ yards, Chicago 
and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, 
as follows: 

Per Gross Ton 

RE von Vane adutne a tae ot $19.50 to $20.00 

Cast iron car wheels.......... 17.50 to 18.00 

Relaying rails, 56 and 60 Ib.... 26.00 to 27.00 

Relaying rails, 65 lb. and heavier 32.00 to 35.00 

Rolled or forged steel car wheels 17.00 to 17.50 


Railroad tires, charging box size 17.50 to 18.00 
Railroad leaf springs, cut apart.. 17.50to 18.00 
Femites TOP TOTORUIMM. . 2... ccc cccccs 14.50 to 15.00 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft....... 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy melting steel............ 18.50 to 14.00 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

Gey ck tue debe sigesvwsSacace 13.50 to 14.00 
Shoveling steel .........cceee 13.25 to 18.75 
Drop forge flashings .......... 9.00to 9.50 
Hydraulic compressed sheets.... 11.00 to 11.50 
ST CO iia Stn hs ¥'< e dlew 10.50 to 11.00 
aCe GON WENGG a so sunbebanes 15.00 to 15.50 

Per Net Ton 

Iron angle and splice bars.... 17.50to 18.00 
Iron arch bars and transoms... 17.50 to 18.00 
meee Ge Ce 0 ono ou a ees oo Oe 23.50 to 24.00 
SE | ONE sc Scan od een eas 15.00 to 15.50 
SI Si ae nh cee eT 10.00 to 10.50 
Oy SO WE cece ¥ecnka 7.00 to 7.50 
CO: SO igen hives édcaten . 12.00to 12.50 
iy F ££ aS - 800to 8.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought . 12.00to 12.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought... - 12.00to 12.50 
Steel knuckles and couplers.... 15.50 to 16.00 
Coil springs ......... . 17.00to 17.50 
No. 1 machinery cast...... - 18.00to 18.50 
No. 1 railroad cast nn . 17.50to 18.00 
No. 1 agricultural cast.. - 17.50to 18.00 
Low phos. punchings......... 14.00to 14.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth... . - 15.00to 15.50 
Machine shop turnings . 6§.50to 7.00 
Came MOONEE ..ccclivhaae . 8.50to 9.00 
Short shoveling turnings . §$.50to 9.00 
ee . 15.00to 15.50 
J Freee - 14.00to 14.50 
Brake shoes ...... . 15.00to 15.50 
Railroad malleable ...... 16.50 to 17.00 
Agricultural malleable 16.00 to 16.50 





TAX BURDEN DOUBLES IN DECADE 


Figures Cited by National Industrial Conference 
Board in Growth of Cost of Government 


Remarkable growth in the increasing burden of tax- 
ation in the United States is revealed in a report just 
made public by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, New York, which represents the results of a 
year’s study by the board’s research staff of the whole 
problem of the cost of government to the people. Of 
almost equal importance, the board cites the constantly 
rising amount of property which has been rendered by 
various means exempt from taxation, and the value of 
which, in round figures, is given as $54,000,000,000 in 
1922. “This stupendous sum,” says the report, “repre- 
sents slightly less than one-fifth of our national wealth, 
and is equal roughly to one-third of all property as- 
sessed under the general property tax which forms the 
bulwark of State and local government finance.” 

Summarizing the growth of the country’s tax bill, 
the report shows that the nation paid last year in taxes 
$7,061,000,000, compared with $8,363,000,000 in 1921, 
$2,194,000,000 in 1913, and $1,382,000,000 in 1903. In 
1922 the taxes collected by the Federal Government 
showed a decline of $1,526,000,000 as compared with 
1921. This is ascribed to the reduction of income taxes 
due to the low ebb of business in 1921. 

On the other hand, taxes of State and local govern- 
ments continued to mount. State taxes increased from 
$307,000,000 in 1913 to $846,000,000 in 1922. Like- 
wise local taxes rose from $1,219,000,000 in 1913 to 
$3,301,000,000 last year. This rising ratio of taxation 
to the National income is also shown by the statement 
that it was 6.4 per cent in 1913, 12.1 per cent in 1919, 
16.7 per cent in 1921 and 12.1 per cent in 1922. 

The tax burden, figured in terms of each person’s 
income, is also cited to bear out the board’s conclusions. 
The total tax bill last year was $64.63 per capita, as 
compared with $17.07 per capita in 1913. This repre- 
sents, as gaged by income, the result of six and one- 
quarter weeks’ work in 1922 for taxes as compared with 
three and a third weeks’ work before the war. 

“In a nutshell,” says the board, “all taxes stated 
in dollars were in 1922 about three and one-half times 
as high as they were in 1913 and twice as burdensome.” 
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New York 


Some Railroad Equipment Buying—Wide 
Variation in Pig Iron Prices 


New York, Nov. 6.—Sales of pig iron the latter 
part of last week and the first part of this week have 
been, as a rule, small in tonnage, but the number has 
been encouraging and the prices in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania on the ordinary run of business have been con- 
siderably above what had been done on a round tonnage 
and probably could be done again. The eastern 
Pennsylvania price on small tonnages is $23 furnace 
for No. 2 plain or No. 2 X, while $22.50 is done on 
somewhat larger tonnages and probably the $21 price 
made in at least one case last week could be repeated 
on tonnages running from 2000 to 5000. At Buffalo 
$21 for No. 2 plain or No. 2 X is the usual quotation. 
Pending inquiries include one for from 2500 to 3000 
tons for the remainder of this year for an upper 
New England melter, one for 1000 tons, fourth quarter, 
from the same part of New England, and one for from 
2000 to 4000 tons, fourth quarter, from a company 
having plants in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, all 
being foundry iron. Further curtailment of melt is re- 
ported in lower New England, where buyers of cast- 
ings are clamoring for lower prices owing to recent 
declines in pig iron quotations. 


We quote delivered in the New York district as 
follows, having added to furnace price $2.27 freight 
from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo and 
$5.44 from Virginia: 


East. Pa. No. 1X fdy., sil. 2.75 to 3.25....$24.77 
East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75.... 24.27 
mast. Pa. No. 2, Bil. 1.75. tO Z.2Occc2ccees Bene 
EeUrnlO, Sil. 1.78 60 2.BBeicccees $27.41 to 26.91 
No. 2X Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.76........ 29.94 
No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.26.....2.es2ad44 


Ferromanganese.—New business is limited to fairly 
frequent sales of carload lots of both British and do- 
mestic alloy at prevailing quotations which are being 
sent to steel producers who are buying as the need 
arises. It is stated that earlier in the year very few 
consumers purchased ferromanganese for delivery be- 
yond the third quarter. There has been no change in 
prices in the last week. Demand for spiegeleisen is 
also hand-to-mouth with the price situation steady. 
Steel consumers are buying only such quantities of 50 
per cent ferrosilicon as they need for filling in require- 
ments at prices ranging from $82.50 to $87, delivered. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—In general prices are unchanged, 
although some concessions are reported made by a few 
shops. Appearance of inquiries from many large gas 
companies for water pipe on next year’s requirements 
is the cause of some optimism. On the tender for 
350 tons of 6-in. and 8-in. water pipe from Katonah, 
N. Y., bids on which were opened Nov. 1, R. D. Wood 
& Co. were the low bidders. The city of Boston has 
asked for about 500 tons of 8-in. to 16-in. water 
pipe, opening Nov. 7. We quote per net ton, f.o.b 
New York, in carload lots, as follows: 6-in. and larger, 
$63.60; 4-in. and 5-in., $68.60; 3-in., $78.60, with $5 ad- 
ditional for Class A and gas pipe. Soil pipe makers 
are looking forward to continued activity. Present. 
business for prompt shipment is on a basis of 40% 
for light and 50% for heavy pipe, and jobbers are 
showing an inclination to place orders for next year’s 
delivery at these discounts. Makers, however, are re- 
fraining from action, expecting a recovery of prices 
on 1924 business. We quote discounts of both Southern 
and Northern makers, f.o.b. New York, in carload lots, 
as follows: 6-in., 40% per cent off list; heavy, 50%, 
per cent off list. 


Warehouse Business.—A general weakness of prices 
continues through many products. Cold-rolled shafting 
was reduced on Nov. 1 to 4.40c. for rounds and 4,90ce. 
for squares, flats and hexagons, by most sellers in this 
district. At the same time the mill price was reduced 
to 3c. base, Pittsburgh. Black and galvanized sheets 
show no tendency to stiffen, although a fairly active 
demand is reported. Blue annealed sheets continue 
weak. Prices on Swedish charcoal iron bars have 
fluctuated considerably of late, but a fair estimate of 
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the present market is still 7c. to 7.25¢. per lb. base. W, 
quote prices on page 1302. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Car equipment orders 
sustained activity in structural steel are the factor 
the week. Buyers are trying to secure reductions 
producers are stiff in respect to prices, save in a 
cases. For example, all of the makers of cold-finis 
steel bars are now on a 3c., Pittsburgh, base. Ther 
have been sales at this figure for some time, but thos 
makers who have been holding out for 3.25c. are n 
down to the lower level. Rerolled concrete bars are 
being sold at prices ranging from 2.25c. to 2.35¢. Ex 
port orders are going at a little less. Black sheets a 
3.75c. are easily available, galvanized at 4.90c., whi 
blue annealed continues fairly firm at 3c. 

We quote for mill shipments, New York delivery, 

as follows: Soft steel bars, 2.74c.; plates and struc 

tural shapes, 2.74c. to 2.84c.; bar iron, 2.74c. 

Coke.—The market is substantially the same as las! 
week, drastic curtailment of production having thu 
far maintained fairly firm prices. Still further reduc 
tion of ovens in operation is expected if prices are t 
hold. Standard foundry is quoted at $5 to $6.25 per 
ton. Standard furnace ranges from $3.75 to $4.25 
per ton. Contracting for shipment next year of by 
product coke on the “open-price” basis is reported 
to have been fairly heavy since the recent reduction. 
By-product coke is quoted at $10.91, Newark and 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Old Material.—Plenty of scrap is reported available 
and prices continue weak, with $14.50 per ton the pre- 
vailing price delivered eastern Pennsylvania consumers 
for both No. 1 and railroad grade of heavy melting 
steel. Lack of transactions makes it difficult to es- 
tablish more than nominal prices on most grades. Bor- 
ings and turnings are unchanged. Some tonnage is 
reported going to Wierton, W. Va., at $12.50 per ton. 
Stove plate is holding at $16.25 per ton delivered 
Harrisburg, Pa., and slightly lower prices delivered 
to New Jersey consumers. The Steel Scrap Co. of 
Philadelphia, formed by Luria Brothers & Co. and 
Perry, Buxton, Doane Co., to acquire the battleships 
disposed of by the United States Government, in addi- 
tion to the high bid on two ships at Philadelphia was 
high bidder at $9.51 per ton broken to shipping sizes, 
on the “Indiana” and “South Dakota” at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, 


Buying prices per gross ton New York follow: 


Heavy melting steel, yard...... $10.50 to $11.00 
Steel rails, short lengths, or 

ONS ps e 6h0s ees CREED 11.50to 12.00 
Ss See 15.00 to 16.00 
Relaying rails, nominal........ 25.00 to 26.00 
SPOOL GU RON 68 oes cen eee 15.00 to 16.00 
POM GE IED: os v's osc sa rn Ra 22.50 to 23.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 13.00 to 13.50 
Wrought iron track............. 13.00 to 13.50 
re SEER 16 kins waitin aoreamnmnte 8.00 to 8.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long........ 12.00 to 12.50 
Cast borings (clean).......0:0. 7.50to 8.00 
Machine-shop turnings ........ 7.00to 7.50 
Mixed borings and turnings.... 7.00to 7.50 


Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., 
not under 2 ft. long)........ 9.75 to 10.25 


OTE MEE: crear es pce eeeapcliawe 12.25 to 12.75 
Locomotive grate bars......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Malleable cast (railroad)...... 16.00 to 17.00 
Cast-iron car wheels........cee-. 15.00 to 15.50 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
are quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow: 


INO. 1 mmOnOry GM. 6.éca.osscback cee $19.00 

No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building ma-, 
terinig, €6C.), CUDOIA GIBE. 0 ccccrcusss 18.00 

No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size......... 14.50 


No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, ete.).. 16.00 


More Hopeful Feeling at Youngstown 


YOUNGSTOWN, Nov. 6.—District Independent Steel 
Rollers are reaffirming sheet and tin plate prices for 
the first quarter of 1924, following action by the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. The naming of 1924 
prices, coincident with the improved sentiment in busi- 
ness, is expected to stimulate buying for forward 
needs. 

Steel makers are inclined to believe that a turning 
point has been reached in the recent sluggish steel 
market, and that business will improve more rapidly 
in the next few weeks than it has in the past. It is 
also hoped that start of buying of sheets and tin plate 
will be communicated to other steel products. 
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Buffalo 


Lower Quotations on Pig Iron Sheet Prices 
for First Quarter 





BuFFALO, Nov. 6.—The price of $21 for No. 2 plain 
ron has been shaded in a few transactions; this and 
the fact that several Buffalo furnaces heretofore hold- 
ing aloof from price concessions are now quoting $21 
for silicon 1.75 to 2.25, are the two elements indicative 
of further weakening here. New York State foundries 
are slowing down operations and even buyers in need 
of iron are withholding their purchases expecting fur- 
ther weakness. A number of buyers predict a price of 
$20 as close at hand. Some of the inquiries of recent 
days are tentative; no specific tonnages are mentioned 
and the inquiries are feelers for prices on spot and first 
quarter delivery. Differentials do not figure to any 
extent. About 10,000 tons of new business represents 
the total activity of all sellers. 

We quote f.o.b. gross ton, Buffalo as follows: 


No. 1 foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25...$22.00 to $22.50 


No. 2 foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75... 21.50to 22.00 


No. 2 plain, sil. 1.75 to 2.25..... 21.00to 21.50 
errr a ee rere 22.00 
ED bs he ens < Wen ote Hs we kas 23.00 
Lake Superior charcoal......... 30.28 


Finished Iron and Steel.—New prices on tin plate, 
cold-rolled material and sheets are announced, but it is 
too early to determine their reception with buyers. 
Following the lead set by the Steel Corporation, the 
local sheet mill has announced a price of 3.85c. on black 
sheets for first quarter delivery. Spot shipment sheets 
can be obtained at a lower figure. General interest on the 
part of tin plate buyers prior to the announcement of 
price schedules would tend to indicate a liberal place- 
ment of tonnages within a few days. Bars are holding 
firm at 2.40c. An independent office finds an increase 
in the number of orders, but a slowing down in the size 
of tonnages placed. Sheet demand is extremely weak 
for prompt shipment and first quarter business is yet 
to be placed. 

We quote warehouse prices Buffalo as follows: 
Structural shapes, 3.65c.; plates, 3.65c.; soft steel 
bars, 3.55¢c.; hoops, 4.65c.; bands, 4.35c.; blue an- 
nealed sheets, No. 10 gage, 4.45c.; galvanized steel 


sheets, No. 28 gage, 6.35c.;: black sheets, No. 28 
gage, 5.25c.; cold rolled round shafting, 4.70c. 


Old Material—What little activity characterized 
this market in earlier weeks seems to have disappeared. 
Some little demand for turnings and borings was main- 
tained by blast furnace interests but continued weak- 
ness in pig iron has impaired this call. While all quo- 
tations are nominal, heavy melting steel can be obtained 
for $14. A few dealers are stocking up in anticipation 
of a turn but not on a large scale. 

We quote f.o.b., gross ton, Buffalo as follows: 


Heavy melting steel............ $14.50 to $15.50 
Low phos., 0.04 and under...... 21.00 to 22.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 14.00 to 15.00 
Se! eer er ae ee 16.50 to 17.00 
Machine shop turnings .......... 8.50to 9.50 
ee ere 13.00 to 13.50 
INO. 3: DONE chs cvseneaaaee 60 14.50 to 15.00 
PNOWG: MEOND aac chusdvdcevieswine 17.00 to 17.50 
GHORe Te wien we ware chccess «os 16.00 to 16.50 
Bundled sheet stampings ........ 8.00to 9.00 
No. 1 machinery cast.......... 19.50 to 20.50 
Hydraulic compressed........... 14.50 to 15.50 
Railroad malleable ............ 18.50 to 19,00 
oo 7. 
Birmingham 


Small Lot Sales of Pig Iron at Low Prices— 
Deliveries Promptly Made 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 6.—Small-lot sales of pig 
iron still predominate but recently the aggregate began 
showing up better and furnace interests are reporting 
more than production being sold. The quotations are 
still weak, though furnace companies say there has been 
some improvement. No. 2 foundry is being quoted at 
$21 and $22 per ton, the latter price for the home 
melters. However, reports from the Middle West are 
that $20 is still being done here. Denial is made that 
sales have been made on a $19.50 per ton base though 
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there was some admission that differentials in silicon 
content were conceded and this may have brought 
about the 50c. estimated reduction in price. Deliveries 
are prompt as railroads are in position to handle any 
and all business of the furnaces. The home melt is not 
as strong as it has been, some lagging being noted in 
the sanitary pipe plants. The pressure pipe plants are 
still receiving small lettings from week to week and 
added to the business still on books will have steady 
operations through the winter. 


_ We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict furnace as follows: 

Foundry, silicon 1.75 to 2.25....$19.50 to $21.00 

BOMMEG oe wetiscrbse da sceccteuwcas/ CU Se 

Charcoal, warm blast.......... 33.00 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
has orders for pipe from Fort Worth and Dallas, Tex., 
the two orders amounting to around 808 tons. The 
United Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. also received 
some small lettings during the week. 

Finished Material.—The steel mills of the Birming- 
ham district are doing fairly well. The relling mills 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. are down 
and there has been some lagging in the big steel plant 
at Ensley. Steel bar quotations remained unchanged 
at 2.60c. and demand light. 

Coal and Coke.—Coal demand is fair only in this 
district and with exception of furnace company opera- 
tions the average is about four days the week. Steam 
coal demands are lagging. Domestic coal demands are 
good but steam coal predominates the market. Coke 
is quoted $5.50 for foundry and $4.75 to $5 for furnace. 


Scrap Iron and Steel.—With the exception of a little 
No. 1 cast, there is very little being done in the scrap 
iron and steel market in the Birmingham district. The 
quotations continue weak, no change being reported in 
the last two weeks. One of the largest dealers in this 
district announces that he will lay in stock for the 
coming year, expectations being for a sudden need for 
various products. Heavy melting steel is standing still. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district 
yards, nominal prices, as follows: 
Cast iron borings, chemical... .$18.00 to $19.00 
Heavy melting steel............ 14.00 to 15.00 
Railroad WROUGR .occscccesees 15.00 to 16.00 
es ac ta vain gece dade eed 19.00 to 20.00 
Bree GSGee <5 oe were od ew ee wid . 23.00to 24.00 
i! oe ee ee eee 16.00 to 17.00 
ree, 2 GRR isewas chem s ean ee 19.00 to 20.00 
ee Ge Sik oe wd owemee uses 18.00 to 19.00 
Car wheels 17.00 to 18.00 
Stove plate .. waka ae 16.00 to 17.00 
Machine shop turnings. S.00to 9.00 
Cast irom. DOPE. ci ce cccceecr 9.00 to 10.00 


Cleveland 


Pig Iron Prices Marked Down-——Heavy Ton- 
nage Required for Ford Steel Plant 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 5.—Iron ore shipments for Octo- 
ber amounted to 8,099,716 gross tons as compared with 
9,095,981 tons during September. In October, 1922, 
shipments were 6,081,386 tons. The movement until 
Nov. 1 was 54,088,561 tons as compared with 39,192,624 
tons during the same period last year or a gain of 38 
per cent. If weather conditions are favorable, the No- 
vember movement will be close to 4,000,000 tons, mak- 
ing shipments for the season approximately 58,000,000 
tons. The Steel Corporation has a shipping schedule 
for the month of 2,000,000 tons and plans to keep its 
boats in operation until Nov. 20. 

Pig Iron.—Prices have further declined in Cleveland 
and the surrounding districts and the market continues 
weak. Sales during the week were light, much of the 
business being in car lots for early shipment, although 
a few lots of 500 tons and over were placed, in some 
cases for the first quarter. Locally prices have de- 
clined $1 a ton to $23 at furnace for foundry and 
malleable iron for Cleveland delivery. In the absence 
of sales of any size, prices are not definitely established 
for outside shipment, but a fair sized inquiry would 
probably bring out a $22 quotation. In the Mahoning 
Valley district, small lot sales have been made at $22.50, 
but this could probably be shaded 50c. on a desirable 
inquiry. The Buffalo situation continues very weak and 
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this appears to be affecting the price situation in this 
territory more than anything else. Buffalo iron is being 
offered in this territory, but no sales are reported. The 
Buffalo market seems now to be around $21.50, al- 
though there are reports that quotations under $21 
have been made in the East. Consumers are closely 
watching the market and there are indications that 
there will be a fair volume of activity as soon as they 
are satisfied that prices have reached bottom. How- 
ever, at present there is no evidence that the bottom 
has been reached. Steel making grades are inactive. 
While the last sale of basic iron reported was at $22.50, 
the market is now not above $22 and Pittsburgh brokers 
are reported to be offering basic at $21.50. 

Quotations below, except on basic and low phos- 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for local 
iron include a 50c. switching charge Ohio silvery 
and Southern iron prices are based on a $3.02 freight 
rate from Jackson and $6 rate from Birmingham: 


Basic, Valley furnace........+-eee-. .. $22.00 
Northern No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. .. 28.50 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. a 25.50 


DRED: bi wie en Sot d ae taenen aba 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent.......... 
Standard low phos., Valley furnace..... 30.00 


23.50 


or ro 
v0.08 


Sheets.—The announcement of the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co. that its present price will continue 
through the first quarter does not seem to have the 
effect of making the market any firmer. In fact, the 
weakness in black sheets appears more in evidence and 
some mills are shading the 3.75c. price. In some cases 
full finished sheets in heavier gages are being quoted on 
the blue annealed base, which makes the price equiva- 
lent to a 3.60c. black sheet base. Blue annealed sheets 
continue firm. Demand for sheets is light. 


Semi-Finished.—Some of the smaller sheet mills 
owing to reduced operations are not taking sheet bars 
to the extent of their contracts and some mills have 
curtailed production. There is no new demand, but the 
market appears firm at $42.50. A local inquiry for 500 
tons of forging billets is understood to have brought 
out a quotation under $47.50 delivered. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The demand for bolts, nuts 
and rivets is slow and prices are not firm. Concessions 
of 5 per cent above the regular discount have appeared 
on machinery and carriage bolts, mostly for the larger 
sizes. Regular quotations represent ruling rivet prices. 
New price lists on stove bolts were placed in effect 
Nov. 1. In these, bolts 7/32 in. in diameter and all 
diameters larger than 1% in. have been eliminated and 
on several sizes 6 in. is the maximum length listed 
instead of 6% in. as heretofore. This list finishes the 
issuing of new price lists started several weeks ago. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Demand for steel con- 
tinues light and buying is mostly in small lots for early 
shipment. Some inquiry for steel bars for delivery 
around the first of the year has come from consumers 
whose stocks are running low, but who do not want to 
increase these before inventory time. Some good sized 
orders were placed during the week by Detroit auto- 
mobile manufacturers. An Ohio manufacturer of chil 
dren’s vehicles purchased 480 tons of steel bars. 
Makers of these vehicles are doing a large volume of 
business. The demand for plates shows a slight im- 
provement. In the structural field, little inquiry has 
come out, but work aggregating over 10,000 tons on 
which bids have been taken is pending in this city 
Plans for the steel plant for the Ford Motor Co., De 
troit, which have been pending for some time, have 
been revised and the steel requirements have been 
incrased to 26,000 tons, based on actual estimates. It 
is expected that this work will be placed within a few 
days. Steel bars and structural material are firm at 
regular quotations, but more irregularity has developed 
in plates on which quotations of 2.40c., Pittsburgh, have 
appeared in outlying districts to meet Eastern and 
Chicago competition. Some of the Eastern plate mills 
are now quoting on a basis of 2.50c., Pittsburgh, for 
delivery in this territory. On hoops and bands 8c. is 
becoming more common and there are reports that this 
price is being shaded in spite of efforts of some makers 
to hold the market at 3.15c. Hot-rolled strip steel in 
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wide material is weak with 2.75c. a common quo’ 


Jobbers quote steel bars, 3.36c.; plates a 
structural shapes, 3.46c.; No. 28 black sheets, 4.4( 
to 4.65c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.50c. to 5.8(: 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.60c. to 4.06c.; ex 
rolled rounds, 3.90c.; flats, squares and hexago) 
4.40c.; hoops and bands, 1 in. and wider and 20 gay 
or heavier, 4.16c.; narrower than 1 in. or lighter tha 
No. 20 gage, 4.66c.; No. 9 annealed wire, $3.50 pe: 
100 lb.; No. 9 galvanized wire, $3.95 per 100 Ib 
common wire nails, $3.60 base per 100 Ib. 
Coke.—The demand for country coke is light an 

confined mostly to carlot orders. Prices are uncha: 


at $5 to $6.50 for standard Connellsville foundry co! 


Old Material.—Prices have further declined 50, 
ton on most grades and the market is weak at pre 
levels. Turnings are particularly soft and are 
bringing above $10 delivered to Cleveland mills. Prices 
have now got so low that dealers are laying dow 
considerable material. A Youngstown mill recent); 
purchased some heavy melting steel scrap and sales of 
this grade to Youngstown dealers to fill this order wer: 
made during the week at $15.50. In the southern Ohio 
district, heavy melting steel was sold at $14.50. Loca! 
consumers have good stocks and are buying only sma! 
odd lots. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. Cleveland per 
gross ton: 


Heavy melting steel............ $14.00 to $14.25 
SO SS a aes 16.00 to 16.25 
oe Se ee ee 16.00 to 16.50 
Low phosphorus melting........ 16.75 to 17.25 
CASE RODE 5 «cn anc nia mee amet 10.00 to 10.25 
Machine shop turnings ........ 9.50 to 9.75 
Mixed borings and short turnings 9.75to 10.00 
Compressed sheet steel.......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Raliroad Wrowmnt..ccccescscccs 12.00 to 12.25 
Railroad malleable ........ee0. 18.50 to 19.00 


Light bundled sheet stampings.. 9.00to 9.25 


StOel GRie tUTRINGD 6 civic ievasscn 11.50 to 11.75 
ae eer ee ee 19.50to 20.00 
7 ar cee 8.75 to 9.00 
Drop forge flashings ............ 9.00 to 9.50 
Ratiroad grate BALE csccsve duane 15.00 to 15.50 
EONS DIMES 6 ckcinckdanceos cckens 15.00 to 15.50 


Pipes ANG HUGH ccccvivicsassses 8.00 to 9.00 


St. Louis 
Pig Iron Quoted $22 Chicago and $18.50 Bir- 


mingham, and Few Sales 


St. Louis, Nov. 6—The market for pig iron con- 
tinues dull and weaker. Buying has been extremely 
light, and sales were at concessions. Even this does 
not have the effect of stimulating purchasing. Melters 
are content to pursue the policy adopted some months 
ago of buying only from hand to mouth. The 
largest sale was of 400 tons of foundry iron to an IIli- 
nois melter by the St. Louis Coke & Iron Co., which 
also sold about 250 tons in carload lots during the week. 
This maker reduced its price to $25 to $26, Granite City. 
Quotations have been reported as low at $22, Chicago, 
for Northern iron and $18.50, Birmingham, for South- 
ern make. The only inquiry of size before the market 
is from an Illinois melter for 1500 tons of foundry iron. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, 
as follows, having added to furnace prices $2.16 
freight from Chicago, $3.28 from Birmingham (rail 
and water), $5.17 from Birmingham, all rail, and 81 
cents average switching charge from Granite City: 

Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25...$24.16 to $25.16 

Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 24.16to 25.16 


PUIG 6 6 Saw con's nde cu Ke 3 eee 24.16 to 25.16 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 
COREL): Ne ce senexabkscoedoaehes 23.17 to 24.17 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Buying of rails by rai!- 
roads centering here for 1924 delivery is believed to b 
ended. Both the St. Louis Southwestern and the Mis 
souri-Kansas-Texas railroads are now taking in rails 
bought in 1921 and 1922 respectively on a $40 base 
The reaffirmation of present prices on sheets for the 
first quarter of 1924 by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and the Inland Steel Co. is expected t 


strengthen the situation. The market generally con 
tinues dull. 


Coke.—The demand for foundry coke is exceeding!) 
light. Warren by-product foundry coke is quoted at 
$13.50, St. Louis. Connellsville grades range from 
$3.75 to $7.50. Dealers are heavily stocked with do- 
mestic grades, and there will be no buying from that 
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source until there is a much heavier demand by con- 
sumers. 

Old Material.—Dealers believe that heavy offerings 
of old material by railroads have ceased for a while 
at least. The Missouri Pacific’s list of 6000 tons was 
sold to dealers here on only one day’s notice and at low 
prices. The only other list of consequence during the 
week was that of the Frisco System, 600 tons. Quota- 
tions were unchanged during the week. Some inquiries 
were received for melting grades and although no busi- 
ness resulted, it had a strengthening effect on the mar- 
ket. There were no inquiries for rolling mill grades. 

Per Gross Ton 


Trou: PORE 20 dias + VES bS cA ciwuee $15.00 to $15.50 
Rails tow POURS as vic tae tveear 14.00 to 14.50 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 15.50 to 16.00 
Relaying rails 60 Ib. and under... 25.00to 26.00 
Relaying rails, 70 lb. and over... 32.50 to 33.50 
Cast iron car wheels............ 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy melting steel............ 12.00 to 12.25 
Heavy shoveling steel.......... 11.75 to 12.00 


Frogs, switches and guards cut 
OOF ccc anwee eevee ides en aetna 13.00 to 13.50 
Per Net Ton 


Heavy axles and tire turnings... 11.00to 11.50 
Steel GIG. DORM: hci ener escns 12.00 to 12.25 
eee eee 15.00 to 15.50 
Tron CAP GRIOB . nw cccccccccccess BEBO 23.00 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 17.00to 17.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought.......... 11.50 to 12.00 
Ratlromd GOTT cccccccccccere 14.00 to 14.50 
Cast irotl BOBMIGS. ....60ce. 9.00to 9.50 
Wok 5 WS goa ae ceca .-- 12.25to 12.75 
No. 1 railroad cast............. 17.00to 17.50 
No. 1 machimery Cast.......... 17.00 to 17.50 
Railroad malleable ............ 14.50 to 15.00 
Machine shop turnings ........ 9.00to 9.50 


7.00to 7.50 


San Francisco 


Buying of Pig Iron and Finished Material Con- 
fined to Small Tonnages 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 31.—The trade conditions in 
iron and steel are very much depressed and for the 
present the market is without feature, with practically 
nothing in sight upon which to build hopes for better- 
ment in the near future. Both the mills and foundries 
are sufficiently well supplied for what work they have 
in hand, but there is a notable scarcity of new busi- 
ness, and although stocks of materials on hand are 
at the lowest volume of the year, they show no indica- 
tion of purchasing more than the smallest quantities 
for immediate use. Nothwithstanding the dullness, 
importers are striving to maintain prices as steady as 
possible considering the downward trend so noticeable 
in the Eastern markets for the last few weeks. As far 
as the local situation is concerned, about the only busi- 
ness in sight, outside of the usual small trading, is 
the prospective award of contracts for some 16 new 
schoolhouses, for which the people of this city voted 
a $12,000,000 bond issue last March. All of these 
structures are to be modern in every respect and 
mostly of reinforced steel and concrete construction. 
The plans are now approaching completion and work 
will doubtless begin on some of them early in the 
coming year. There were some inquiries in this city 
some ten days ago for large quantities of nails, re- 
inforcing wire, and steel bars said to be for shipment 
to Japan, but as far as can be learned, they did not 
result in business and the inquirers have gone East, 
where the orders will doubtless be booked. 


Pig Iron.—Business is extremely dull and buyers are 
very apathetic but hopeful for a turn in the trade 
conditions. Importers say there are few inquiries and 
from present indications little improvement, if any, 
is looked for before January. Quotable prices are less 
steady than two weeks ago and some lower. On the 
best grades $33 is now a maximum figure, but a price 
range of $32 to $33 probably is nearer the actual sell- 
ing price. There have been reports of some sales 
around $30.50 to $31, but if such sales occurred, 
it was doubtless due to higher silicon content. While 
consumers were known to be well supplied, the constant 
usage on small orders for the last two months or more, 
coupled with comparatively small replenishing, seems 
to convey the impression that accumulated stocks must 
be nearly exhausted by this time. This conclusion 
encourages the belief that new buying may be expected 
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at an early date in order to meet immediate require- 
ments. Recent advices from Los Angeles say the de- 
mand for pig iron there is fair, with considerable busi- 
ness in prospect. Prices there are a little lower than in 
this city. Sales are reported at $30.50 to $31 for 
foreign material c.if. duty paid, San Pedro, within 
the usual silicon range of 2.75 to 3.25. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—While business cannot be 
called active, there is some trading in progress, with 
prices well sustained and less disposition to shade 
asking figures than two or three weeks ago. The 
demand for steel bars continues liberal. Structural 
steel requirements in this part of the State are rather 
light for the present, but the price remains steady at 
$3.85 to jobbers and $3.535 in carload lots. The demand 
in Los Angeles shows steady improvement, as might 
be expected with the large volume of building now in 
progress and projected in that section. 

Coke.—Practically nothing is being done in coke, 
the supplies on hand being small but apparently ample 
for all present needs. During the last three months 
there were small tonnage arrivals by sea and for the 
past two months nothing came to hand. Some little 
tonnage is en route, but will not arrive for about 
three weeks. Current quotations are about $20 to $21 
per ton, the same as for some weeks. Domestic coke 
is higher. 

Old Material.—Sales of old material are very mod- 
erate, with prices showing a marked downward ten- 
dency. While $14 to $14.50 is the full quotable figure, 
there are some who ask $15, but it would have to be 
a high grade of heavy melting steel to bring that price. 
Only small quantities of cast iron scrap are moving, 
with $25 to $26 as the prevailing price. Some dealers 
say $27, but it is doubtful if this could be called a 
quotable price. Sales are reported in Los Angeles at 
slightly lower figures and the trading there is said 
to be active, particularly for the more desirable grades. 


Boston 


Eastern Pennsylvania and Buffalo Furnaces 
Divide New England Business 


Boston, Nov. 6.—A Massachusetts stove maker pur- 
chased 1000 tons No. 2X pig iron, two other melters 
500 tons each of similar iron and several 200 and 100- 
ton as well as car lots run the aggregate sales for the 
past week well up into four figures. Business was 
about evenly divided between Buffalo and eastern 
Pennsylvania furnaces. Buffalo interests openly quote 
$22, furnace, on No. 2 plain and No. 2X, but $21.50 has 
been accepted. Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2X sold at 
$23, furnace, but is freely offered at $22.50 and at least 
one large tonnage was taken at less than $22.50 for 
No. 2X. Furnaces in that territory also are waiving 
differentials. Most iron sold is specified as fourth quar- 
ter, but deliveries on some of it will extend into Janu- 
ary. A car of high silicon Lake charcoal sold on terms 
better than $27, furnace base. 


We quote delivered prices on the basis of the 
latest reported sales as follows, having added $3.65 
freight from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buf- 
falo, $5.92 from Virginia, and $9.60 from Alabama: 

East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75. ....$26.15 to $27.15 

East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25..... 25.65 to 26.65 

Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.75..... 26.41 to 27.41 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25......... 2641to 26.91 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ 30.42to 31.42 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 29.92to 30.42 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75..... . 29.60to 31.10 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25...... 29.10 to 30.60 


Warehouse Business.—Warehouse prices on cold- 
rolled steel have been reduced 40c. per 100 lb. to $4.35 
on rounds and $4.85 on other shapes. Otherwise lists 
remain as heretofore. The movement of iron and steel 
out of stock is moderately active. Most warehouses are 
well stocked although last quarter purchases from mills 
were light. Warehouse prices follow: 


Soft steel bars, $3.51% at 100 Ib. base; flats, 
$4.40: regular concrete bars, $3.7614 ; deformed bars, 
stock lengths, $3.76%4 to $3.89; structural steel, 
$3.61; tire steel, $4.80 to $5.15; open-hearth spring 
steel, $6.50 to $10; crucible spring steel, $12; regular 
steel bands, $4.311%4; bands over 6 in. wide, $5.05 to 

5 : hoop steel, $5.80 to $6.30; cold rolled steel, 
to $4.85; refined iron, $3.514%4; best refined, 
Wayne iron, $5.50; Norway iron, $6.60 to 
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Coke.—It is estimated 85 per cent of the New Eng- 
land foundries have contracted with the New England 
Coal & Coke Co. and the Providence Gas Co. for first 
half of 1924 by-product foundry coke requirements. 
Some melters contracted for less than they did a year 
ago, but collectively there is little variation in the ton- 
nage. Both New England companies quote $12.50 de- 
livered on November specifications. 

Old Material.—With dealers still lacking orders and 
owners of scrap more anxious to sell, prices continue 
to weaken under their own weight. Transactions the 
past week centered largely in borings and turnings. 
Car lots of machine shop turnings and cast iron borings 
for rolling mills were taken at $7 to $7.50 shipping 
point, mixed borings and turnings at $6.75 to $7.25, and 
chemical borings at $9 to $9.50 for the best and $8.50 
to $8.75 for less desirable material. Machinery cast 
is 50c. a ton lower due to a contraction in buying by 
New England foundries. The market for heavy melt- 
ing steel is lifeless. Dealers, who last month offered 
$10 to $10.50 shipping point for such material, say they 
cannot do better than $9 to $9.50 today and that there 
is no demand at any price. 


The following prices are for gross ton lots deliv 
ered consuming points: 

No. 1 machinery cast.... . $22.00 to $22.50 

No. 2 machinery cast.. ; .. 20.00 to 20.50 

Stove plate ... ite ‘ 16.00 to 16.50 

Railroad malleable .. hiss --- 20.00 to 21.00 


The following prices are offered per gross ton 
lots f.o.b. Boston rate shipping points 


No. 1 heavy melting steel ... $9.50 to $10.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought. irae . 12.00 to 13.00 
No. 1 yard wrought 10.50 to 11.00 
Wrought pipe (1-in. in diam., over 

2 ft. long).. aye sed ; 9.00to 9.50 
Machine shop turnings... iss TORO 7.50 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill 7.00 to 7.50 
Cast iron borings, chemical... 8.50to 9.50 
Blast furnace borings andturnings 6.75 to 7.25 
Forged scrap and bundled skeleton 6.50 to 7.00 
Street car axles..... . ii 12.50to 13.00 
Street car wheels....... ; 11.00 to 12.50 
Rails for rerolling nate 11.00 to 12.50 


Ph iladelphia 


Extreme Quiet Prevails in All Branches of 
Iron and Steel Market 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 5.—Resigned to the belief that 
present quiet conditions may continue through the re- 
mainder of the year, the iron and steel trade is giving 
more attention to possible developments that may have 
a bearing on first quarter demand. Chief among the 
prospects promising renewed buying activity is the 
railroad program. This may be forecasted at the ban- 
quet in New York Thursday evening of the American 
Railway Association. The car-buying program, of 
which there has been much talk in recent weeks, has 
materialized only in a small way. An inquiry of the 
week is from the Chesapeake & Ohio for 2000 gondolas. 
Expectations of a large volume of locomotive buying 
are given fresh impetus through inquiries now in the 
market, some of which are in such intangible form that 
the roads are not mentioned by name, but the aggregate 
is more than 200 locomotives in addition to an equal 
number reported a few weeks ago. The Union Pacific 
has inquired for 60 and three other roads account for a 
total of 150. There is talk of the purchase of 500 by 
the Pennsylvania Lines, but this is very indefinite. It 
is upon such prospects that the steel trade is building 
hopes of renewed buying of steel. 

In pig iron there have been no significant develop- 
ments since the sale, reported last week, of 2500 tons 
of foundry grades at $21, furnace, the record low price 
of the year. Small sales are being made at nearer $23, 
furnace. Scrap prices show a little more resistance 
and declines this week are few. 

Pig Iron.—Surprisingly little pressure has been ex- 
erted by pig iron consumers to obtain quotations on 
foundry iron as low as $21, furnace, made a week ago 
by a New Jersey furnace on a 2500-ton sale. In fact, 
there has been no inquiry of sufficient interest to tempt 
other producers to go that low. Sales have been con- 
fined mostly to carload lots, a few sales of 200 or 300 
tons being exceptional for this district, although there 


has been demand of a slightly more important . 
acter from New England. The price situation rem, 
much the same as a week ago, furnaces quoting ar 
$23, furnace, on No. 2 plain and No. 2 X on smal! 
and reserving lower prices for such tonnage as 
seem worthy of special consideration. Thirty-two hun 
dred tons of low prosphorus iron from England 
unloaded here last week. 


The following quotations are, with the exceptio: 
of those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery 
Philadelphia and include freight rates varying fro, 
76 cents to $1.63 per gross ton: 

East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 


a. vsvcrivaardad cues deena $22.64 to $24.13 
East. Pa. No, 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 22.64to 24.63 
a ee. Re? OP ee 23.76 to 25.13 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 

rere rrr eee 29.17 to 30.17 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.. 30.17 to 30.67 
Basic delivered eastern Pa...... 23.00 to 24.00 
Gray TOSS 63.6664 6 0 4ect a eee 23.00 to 24.00 
DG AIEO pn ne 0'n.00 00 dS ae Oe 23.00 to 24.00 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 

DOOD? o064isads ss nites 28.00 to 30.00 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. 

SOPMRBO) occccavtudvaincet eee 28.00 


Ferroalloys.—Both domestic producers and Briti 
agents are quoting $110, furnace or seaboard, on ferro 
manganese. Sales are few and unimportant, 

Semi-Finished Steel.—No real test of billet prices ji 
heing made, and quotations remain at $40, Pittsburgh 
for open-hearth rerolling quality and $45 for forging 
quality. 

Plates.—A large producer of plates reports that 
sales in October exceeded those of September by 10 per 
cent and a gradually improving demand over the re 
mainder of the year is looked for, based largely on the 
fact that many consumers are fast using up thei 
stocks and will need some replenishment. The New 
port News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., which was 
awarded the contract for building two steamships for 
the Old Dominion Line, has let the steel, about 3600 
tons of plates and 1200 tons of shapes, to the Carnegie 
Steel Co, The latter company will also furnish stee! 
for five barges which the Sun Shipbuilding Co. will 
build for the Standard Oil Co., and this latter order 
may be increased either to 15 or 24, each barge requir- 
ing a few hundred tons of steel. The Union Pacific 
Railroad is in the market for 60 locomotives. Prices 
quoted range from 2.40c. to 2.50c., Pittsburgh, accord- 
ing to the mill and tonnage desired. Plates for export 
have been quoted as low as 1.98c., Pittsburgh. 


Structural Material.—Current inquiries are made up 
of small lots, mostly of carload size, there being an 
absence of building projects of size. The general con- 
tract for the new Ford Motor Co. plant to be built in 
Philadelphia has not been let. The contract for this 
work will be let at Detroit. Prices on plain materia) 
range from 2.40c. to 2.50c., Pittsburgh, two Eastern 
mills naming the lower price. For export a price which 
is equivalent to 1.98¢., Pittsburgh, was quoted. 

Warehouse Business.—Orders for steel out of stock 
are estimated by one large warehouse at about 60 per 
cent of what is considered a normal volume. Prices 
for local delivery are as follows: 


Soft steel bars and small shapes, 3.47c.; iron 
bars (except bands), 3.47c.: round edge iron, 3.75c. ; 
round edge steel, iron finished, 1% x % in., 3.75c.; 
round edge steel planished, 4.55c.; tank steel plates, 
% in. and heavier, 3.57c.; tank steel plates, 7 in., 
3.82c.; blue annealed steel sheets, No. 10 gage, 
1.10c.; black sheets, No. 28 gage, 5.15c.; galvanized 
sheets, No. 28 gage, 6.25c.: square twisted and de- 
formed steel bars, 3.57c.; structural shapes, 3.57c. ; 
diamond pattern plates, 4-in., 5.40c.; #,-in., 5.60c. ; 
spring steel, 5c.; round cold-rolled steel, 4.35c.; 
Squares and hexagons, cold-rolled steel, 4.85c.; steel 
hoops, 1 in. and wider, No. 20 gage and heavier, 
4.27c.; narrower than 1 in., all gages, 4.77c.; steel 
bands, No. 12 gage to y-in., inclusive, 4.27c.; rails, 
3.47c.; tool steel, 8.50c.; Norway iron, 7c. 


Bars.—Demand for steel bars is confined to small 
lots. Mill prices are firm at 2.40c., Pittsburgh, on bars 
rolled from new steel, but on rerolled bars quotations 
are slightly lower. Steel bars for export have been 
quoted at a price equivalent to 2.08c., Pittsburgh. Bar 
Iron remains at 2.35c., Pittsburgh. 


Sheets.—The announcement of the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co, that present prices on sheets will be 
continued for first quarter contracting has created more 
confidence among independent sheet producers. While 
one or two mills are still quoting 3.75c. on black and 
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4.90c. on galvanized, most of the mills are adhering 
strictly to 3.85c. on black, 5c. on galvanized and 3c. on 
blue annealed. 

Ore.—Ore imports last week were 12,553 tons of iron 
ore from Sweden and 8330 tons of manganese ore from 
Africa. 


Old Material.—Prices for scrap begin to show a 
little resistance to the pressure which has been bearing 
them downward for the past few months. Large deal- 
ers are becoming satisfied that scrap is a good pur- 
chase at present levels and are accumulating stocks. 
Consumers are showing very little interest. The Steel 
Serap Co. of Philadelphia, organized and owned by the 
Perry, Buxton, Doane Co. and Luria Brothers & Co., 
scrap brokers and dealers, was successful bidders for 
two uncompleted battleships at Philadelphia and two 
at Brooklyn. The warship under construction at Nor- 
folk, Va., was awarded to N. Block & Co., that city. 


_ We quote for delivery at consuming points in this 
district as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel........ $15.00 
SCPRM PRIME. Fis din ea 4's une. wees' 15.00 
Steel rails for rolling............ $17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and 

. SIE asa o cce pace woe ain \ Beale oe 4s 20.00 to 21.00 
Couplers and knuckles.......... 17.50 to 18.50 
Cast-iron car wheels............ 17.50 to 18.50 
Rolled steel wheels ............ 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 YOPA WROURG. occ caccdc 15.50 to 16.00 
NO. 2, SOUM MOR Sut c chi ae voce cs 11.00 to 11.50 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 11.00 to 11.50 


Mixed borings and turnings (for 

blast furnace use)............ 10.50 to 11.00 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 

works NT) 0-6 ke ola die oa ea 11.00 to 11.50 
Machine shop turnings (for roll- 


TG WHEE WO akin cee ieiatens az 11.50 to 12.00 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 

IODC). «iva ak.va bela re a0 Wed aon 12.00to 13.00 
Cast borings (for steel works 

and rolling mille) .......csee- 11.50 to 12.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plants) 15.00 to 16.00 
PUK. 3 ME ee bate Gry = ob ean 19.00 to 19.50 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 

PORES” Fo Gald wo d R Kae KES ss 16.00 to 16.50 
Railroad grate bars............ 16.00 to 16.50 
Stove plate (for steel plant use) 16.00 to 16.50 
Railroad malleable ............. 17.00 to 17.50 


Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 

and tubes (new specifications) 14.00to 14.50 
SOTO 6 Ses Cok bale cansuehs 20.00 to 21.00 
SOOO BRING so 55 Cages sane ts 18.50 to 19.50 


Cincinnati 
More Interest in Pig Iron—Inquiries Mostly 


for Early Shipment 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 5,—There are indications of im- 
pendence of activity in the pig iron market. Sales are 
not heavy, but there is more inquiry from widely scat- 
tered sources. Most of the inquiries are for November 
and December shipment, though a few are for first 
quarter and first half. Sentiment in the trade is un- 
doubtedly better and there are some who believe a buy- 
ing movement is in the making. Prices are unchanged 
from last week, though in the case of Southern irons 
nearly all the producers have named $21, base, as the 
price at which they will book first quarter business. 
The market for the rest of this year continues at $19.50, 
however, and one furnace has booked small orders 
for first quarter at this price. In the North, the 
market is still $23, Ironton, though reports are current 
of this price being shaded in competition with lake 
front furnaces, which last week were quoting $22 in 
competitive territory. There is little activity in basic, 
Bessemer or silvery irons and prices are unchanged. 
Inquiries include 2200 tons of foundry from West Vir- 
ginia, 500 tons of malleable from Indiana and two lots 
of 500 tons of Southern for radiator plants in southern 
Illinois. Some inquiries for Southern iron are also re- 
ported from Michigan, but as the delivered price of 
Northern iron is so much lower, it is not expected that 
any business will accrue from this source. Hanging 
Rock furnace went out last week, and Marting furnace 
is expected to go out. 


Based on freight rates of $4.05 from Birmingham 
and $2.27 from Ironton we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 
Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (base)... .$23.55 
Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 (No. 2 soft) 24.05 
Ohio silverv, 8 per cent.........+-.++:> 
Southern Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (No.2) 2 
Basic Northern .........+--seeeeeeeeeee 2 
en en Tee Cr LE ae kk 2 
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Sheets.—The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has 
opened its books for first quarter at the prices named 
for last quarter of this year. It is likely independent 
companies will follow the lead, and some of them have 
already done so. On current business, however, prices 
of black and galvanized sheets are being shaded by $2 
to $3 per ton. Tin plate is in good demand. 

Structural Materials.—There is a fair demand for 
structural shapes in small tonnages, but no !arge pro- 
jects have come out during the past week. The Big 
Four Railroad awarded 535 tons of bridge work. A 
number of projects, long in contemplation, are expected 
to develop within the next three weeks, however, and 
considerable tonnages of steel will be required. 

Reinforcing Bars.—The city of Louisville is taking 
bids on a sewage disposal plant requiring 120 tons of 
bars. This is the largest inquiry actually reported. An 
inquiry from Dayton for approximately 500 tons for 
a bank building is doubtful, the plans for the building 
having been withdrawn temporarily. Prices of rein- 
forcing bars are unchanged from last week, the range 
being from 2.25c. for rerolled bars, to 2.40c. for bars 
rolled from new billets. 


Warehouse Business. — Jobbers report business 
rather quiet during the past week or two, though no 
price changes have been made. 

: Cincinnati jobbers quote: Iron and steel bars, 
3.50c.; reinforcing bars, 3.60c.; hoops, 4.55c.; bands, 
4.25c.; shapes, 3.60c.; plates, 3.60c.; cold-rolled 
rounds, 4.50c.; cold rolled flats, squares and hexa- 
gons, 5c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 4.10c.; No. 28 
black sheets, 4.80c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.85c. ; 

No. 9 annealed wire, $3.60 per 100 Ibs.; common 

wire nails, $3.60 per keg base; cement coated nails, 
$3.30 per keg. 


Finished Materials —Each succeeding week sees a 
slight improvement in the demand for finished mate- 
rials, but orders are being placed for only small ton- 
nages for immediate delivery. There has been an in- 
creased demand for steel bars and plates, and one in- 
quiry for 1000 tons of tank plates is current for imme- 
diate delivery. Prices of bars are being maintained at 
2.40c. and plates at 2.50c. On cold-finished bars, how- 
ever, the top of the market is not more than 3.15c., 
with 3c. being the more common quotation. Wire prod- 
ucts are in only fair demand. Some small orders for 
light rails have been placed from coal mining districts. 
Hoops and bands are showing more activity, and prices 
are firmer. Track accessories are in demand from only 
a number of the smaller roads, but an inquiry is ex- 
pected for a large tonnage of spikes, angle bars and 
tie plates from the Big Four Railroad. Bolts and nuts 
are moving slowly, with prices weak. 

Coke.—Coke demand is light, particularly in fur- 
nace and foundry grades. Domestic inquiries, how- 
ever, are more numerous. Prices generally are un- 
changed from last week, Connellsville furnace being 
quoted at $3.75 to $4, foundry at $5 to $6. New River 
foundry is quoted at $10 to $11, and Wise County fur- 
nace, $5.25 to $6, and foundry $6 to $7. 

Old Material.—A steel company in this district is 
reported to have purchased 2000 tons of heavy melt- 
ing steel at $14.50, delivered. While the market is not 
active, some dealers report more interest on the part 
of consumers, and small sales are being made. There 
is a tendency on the part of dealers to hold the mar- 
ket at present levels, but with large tonnage being 
thrown on the market through Government sales and 
railroad offerings, this is likely to prove something of 
a job, in the opinion of consumers. Prices generally, 
while nominal, are fairly steady at last week’s -levels. 


We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars Cin- 
cinnati: 
Per Gross Ton 
Bundled sheetS .......--cecceee $9.50 to $10.00 
Prom SOUS. kcwedncee ed veedbades.< 13.00 to 13.50 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and up.... 27.00 to 27.50 


Rails for rolling........-.++-+++. 13.00to 13.50 
Heavy melting steel.......----+- 12.00 to 12.50 
Steel rails for melting.......... 12.50to 13.00 
Car Wheeled. «sete <oscscewesticgs 12.50 to 13.00 
Per Net Ton 
No. 1 railroad wrought......-..- 11.00 to 11.50 
Cast DorINSS ...--ccccecceccess 7.50to 8.00 
Steel turmin@B ......-csecceees .. 71.0€to 17.50 
Ra‘lroad cast ......--+ee+ereeee 13.50to 14.00 
No. 1 machinery cast........+..-.-- 16.50 to 17.00 
Burnt SCTAD 2... .c ccc cccccceces 10.50to 11.00 
Tree BUNS .ctcve cvtvierewsenen 20.50 to 21.00 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside) 12.50to 13.00 
Pipes and flues .....---ee+ee-- 6.50to 8.00 
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SUMHATOMNASTALSAAAU ACUTE ALN PoALUDULDOLEAAENT HAIN 


= yrrnuart 
Plates 
Sheared, tank quality, base, per ID......-++eeeeeererees 2.50c. 
Structural Materials 
Beams, channels, etc., base, per ID. ....- eee ee neeeees 2 50c, 
Sh I SAR ORO kOe Ree 2.65¢c 
! ! - . Cec en eae a ee 
Iron and Steel Bars 
Soft steel bars, base, per IbD...........¢- ivbuneatnk ee 
So steel bars for cold finishing......... $3 per ton over base 
Reinforcing steel bars, base..........eeeeeees renee e ZA A0C. 
Refined iron bars, base, per Ib... TTT CT 3.10c. to 3.15¢. 
Double refined iron bars, base, per Ib..........+++: eee 4.7 0c, 
Stay bolt iron bars, base, per Ib............ . - .40C, tO SC. 
Hot-Rolled Flats 
Hoops, base, per ID. .....cscsecses ara sie Gre eG tee gree 8 Lc 
Bands, base, per Ib........ a a wala 3C to 3 Loe. 
Strips, base, per Ib..... iea'e Severe a 
Cotton ties, per bundle of 45 Ib.......... eer ee 
Cold-Finished Steels 
Bars and shafting, base, per Ib.........seeeeessseecees 8c. 
Bars, S. A. E. Series, No. 2100.. ee eke 4.25c. to 4.50c. 
3ars, S. A. E. Series, No. 2300 Seer © oe 
Bars, S. A. E. Series, No. 3100 . ; : » eee dD.2DCc. to 5.50c. 
Strings, BASS, POF ID. cc ceseccovesese ch ah ere wie eer ae 5.00c. 
Wire Products 
S.C ont s 6 nite wae ek we ie ial $3.00 
Galvanized nails, 1 in. and over........ rr $2.25 over base 
Galvanized nails, less than 1 in..... coco over base 
Bright plain wire, base, No. 9 gage, per 100 lb......... 2.75 
Annealed fence wire, base, per-100 Ib. ..........000008 2.90 
Spring wire, base, per 100 lb...... : ee bf chet io ate el } 10 
Galvanized wire, No. 9, base, per 100 Ib...........2.- 3.35 
Galvanized barbed, base, per 100 Ib..........ccee eee 3.80 
Galvanized staples, base, per Keg.........cececeesveee 3.80 
Painted barbed wire, base, per 100 Ib.........eeceveces 3 45 
Polished staples, base, per keg Sovateese cesses eiacess« 3.45 
Cement coated nails, base, per count keg.......... 0 eet 
Woven fence, carloads (to jobbers)...... 67% per cent off list 
Woven fence, carloads (to retailers)... . .65 per cent off list 


Bolts and Nuts 
Machine bolts, small, rolled threads, 
60, 10 and 10 per 
Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads. .60 and 10 per 
Carriage bolts, % x 6 in.: 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads.60 and 10 pe 


rent off list 
‘ent off list 


- cent off list 


Carriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes....... 60 per cent off list 
i Pee nick bane sok aOR st piel ....65 and 10 per cent off list 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads...50 and 10 per cent off list 

Other Siyid BORGES, o0.0.0. 055 00scesesccsyeccnee per Cnt eus 


Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in., 
50 and 10 per cent off list 


Larger and longer sizes.......... 50 and 10 per cent off list 
Hot pressed square or hex. nuts, blank.......... 4.25c. off list 
Beet Orewa Wee, TOE. bis cc daw d acon éucavees 4.25c. off list 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, blank.......... 4.00c. off list 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, tapped......... 4.00c. off list 
Semi-finished hex. nuts: 

*% in. and smaller, U. S. S ......80 and 5 per cent off list 

5S in. and larger, U. 8. S.........- 75 and 5 per cent off list 

ae RR eS Te 6 ee isis ew 80, 10 and 5 per cent off list 

S. A. E., 5 in. and larger...... 75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in packages........... 75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in bulk........... 75,10,5 and 2% per cent off list 
ee GOD sane kbd bbWens- 6h Race 60 and 10 per cent off list 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts...... 60 and 5 per cent off list 


Turnbuckles, with ends, %4 in. and smaller, 
55 and 5 to 50 per cent off list 
Turnbuckles, without ends, % in. and smaller, 
70 and 10 to 65 and 5 per cent off list 
WROMOER «5 64.494545 :cce een eae eRe oo ee eee Oe eee 


Cap and Set Screws 


MITTTTNTTTTTTVTNTTTUUTPTTTTVUUTTTTTUCTTTTTUNOTU TTT LITUcIHIMOVTILIULL UGE PUULReEILUCSLLITLOLLILUULLLEGLLLUCLoO LLU LUGULERLocLLPReL ULL LUULVELUUHULLUURGaT LCCC LTT HTET AD 


qnuuetninain MATT TC TTL TL LEU LLL Lc RR LOO CE hs 





Prices Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Carload Lets 


ees LL 





Welded Pipe 
Butt Weld 


Steel ] Iron 
Inches Black Galv. | Inches Black 
1, eeesece eee 45 19% | A to ay eetene +11 
% to %..... 51 25% | , 22 
. arr 56 42% , eee 28 
Se ere 60 46%, } 2 tO TMiis.. 30 
SOO Mikes ced 62 50% | 

Lap Weld 

S ceebondeaet 55 Sus i Boe tase 060 23 
214 ee a ds os 59 47% | 2% eececceveee 26 
7and 8...... 56 43% | 3 to 6....... 28 
9 and 10..... 54 41% 7 to ices a 26 
li and l12.... 53 40% | 

Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
ee ae cae 41 24% | wots 0.0% 61 
ee Sp 17 3014 | &% to .%..... +19 
Se: a ais Ghee 53 40561 SR. Wests taces 21 
a “eevee eeeen 58 47% 4 “ese ee ee eee 28 
tt. 42bsccks, Oe 49% | 1 to 1%..... 30 

Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 

Se eceneeene 53 42 ie scueteseuse ee 

24 to fekcns 57 46%, | 2% to 4..... 29 
iM to. 6.s... 6 16% | 4% to 6..... 28 
7 SO ie eae ve 52 3056 | 7 BO Bites nler 21 
S and 70...5. 15 32% S Be: Bis aii 0% 16 
ll and 12.... 44 31% ! 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts aré 
creased by one point, with supplementary discounts of 5 
cent on black and 1% points, with a supplementary dis« 
of 5 per cent on galvanized 


Boiler Tubes 


Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 


io. Seer 27 Be err eee 1-18 
2% to 2% in......... 3 1% Ou % Se -: 
ESP yi ‘ z-tod Meccccvveces 
S00: OS SR. se ccduws 42%, | 2% to 8 Serr ree - 

© GO-28 Wiac ccsdievence 46 3% to 4% in........ 


Less carload lots 4 points less. 


Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 
Cold Drawn 


i GRR ee ee 55 fh RE SO A ei o'vic 6 cee 36 
1% and 1% im... 47 3% and 3% in....... 37 
AP ee 31 EBA. Veer eee 11 
S OME SU Isc ce vis cs 22 4% in. and 5 in...... 33 
2% and 2% in....c.e- 32 
Hot Rolled 

SB GO Boe Mis ccs caves 38 G5; é0% 04 bee hee ens 43 
3% in. and 3% in... 39 


Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net ton for more 
than four gages heavier than standard. No extras for 
lengths up to and including 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in 
and lighter than standard gage to be sold at mechanical tube 
list and discount. Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
take price of net larger outside diameter and heavier gage 
Seamless Mechanical Tubing 
Carbon under 6:30, DRS... 2s: cccvsoves ons 83 per cent off list 
Carbon 6.86 to: 0.40, BaG0... 6s csccrtanaudans 81 per cent off list 
Plus usual differentials and extras for cutting. Ware- 
house discounts range higher. 


Seamless Locomotive and Superheater Tubes . 
Cents per Ft. Cents per Ft 


2-in. O.D. 12 gage.... 15 | 24%-in. O.D. 10 gage.. 20 
2-in. O.D. 11 gage 16 | 3-in. O.D. 7 gage..... 35 
2-in. O.D. 10 gage.... 17 | 1%-in. O.D. 9 gage...: 15 
2% in. O.D. 12 gage 17 | 5%-in. O.D. 9 gage... 55 
2™%-in. O.D. 11 gage 18 | 5%4-in. O.D. 9 gage... 5! 


Tin Plate 


Standard cokes, por base BOR... ..<vs«+-cevdlevavasees $5.50 


Terne Plate 
(Per Package, 20 x 28 in.) 


Milled square and hex. head cap screws....70 per cent off list 8-Ib. coating, 100 Ib. 20-Ib. coating I. C....$14 “4 
IS os cs Sek ee adenascaecane 70 per cent off list DASE 2. eee seeeeees $11.00 25-Ib. coating I. Cc. -++ 16 e 
CGE CER DOUWWE. oocids:< cs dckcseunenn 75 and 10 per cent off list 8-lb. coating I. C.... 11.30 | 30-Ib. coating I. C.. 17 or 
I ME NNR go. iain Sim's ce ks 75 and 10 per cent off list 12-Ib. coating I. C.... 12.70 35-Ib. coating I. C.. 18 or 
TS are ee we eeeeeess 90 and 10 per cent off list 15-Ib. coating I. C.... 13.95 ' 40-lb. coating I. C.. 19.39 
Rivets Sheets 
Large structural and ship rivets, base, per 100 Ib..$2.75 to $2.85 : Blue Annealed ¢ 00c 
een OU eee Poet a 65 and 10 to 70 off list Nos. 9 and 10 (hase). OOP TD. «vs cs aed cues eer csnet 3.00. 
al Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled s 
Track Equipment No. 28 (bade), per ID. .<.s5%s <eless bacon 3.75¢. to 3.85c. 
Spikes, * in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib...... $3.15 ; Automobile Sheets —_— 
Spikes, \% in., ¥, in. and % in., per 100 Ib...... $3.15 to 3.50 Regular auto body sheets, base (22 gage), per Ib......-: ».35e. 
a Opa eee Sale er ee ear 3.15 to 3.50 Galvanized . 
Spikes, boat and barge, base, per 100 lb........ 3.5 w0. 28. (haae), Dar Wi xs vs cas eaeee cee occ e 4.900. tO OC 
Track bolts, % in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib.. 4.00 to 4.25 Long Ternes 
Track bolts, % in. and % in., base, per 100 Ilb.. 5.00to 5.50 No. 28 gage (base), 8-Ib. coating, DOP Wi ss dewi cesvecs 5.30c. 
Tie plates, per 100 Ib.. Cee cere renee eeeseerens 2.55 to 2.60 Tin-Mill Black Plate 
Angie bars, bass, per TOGO ID... 000. .ce cece. 2.75 INO. 28 (hase), DOF 1B. ois ccvicctosccnancsewenoneeres 3.85¢ 
Freight Rates 
All freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and steel products, carload lots, per 100 lIb.: 
Philadelphia, domestic .$0.32_ ae CE ee S0:265. Ot Baile occ dic ckcs $0.43 Pacific Coast ......--- $1.15 
Philadelphia, export... 0.235 SONI nc kot bv iw are 0.215 Kansas City ......... 0.735 Pac. Coast, ship plates 1.34 
Baltimore, domestic... 0.31 Cleveland, ‘Youngstown Kansas City (pipe)... 0.705 Birmingham .......-- 0.58 
Baltimore, export .... 0.225 RD: tien ous. Rkiw lei 0.19 Bt. Pawl .... .. 0.60 Memphis ......+++s+% 0.56 
New York, domestic... 0.34 = Detroit .-............ 0.29 Omaha .............. 0.735 Jacksonville, all rail.. 0.70 
New York, export..... 0.255 SANCMMNA osc cssceve OSD Omaha (pipe) ...... 0.705 Jacksonville. rail and 
Boston, domestic .... 0.365 Indianapolis ........, 0.3 a ee 1.27 water See e 0.415 
Boston, export ....... Te 0.34 Denver (pipe) ....... 1.215 New Orleans ......-- 0.67 


The minimum carload to most of the foregoing points is 6000 Ib 


to the Pacific Coast on all iron and steel products, except 
the rate applies to a minimum of 50,000 Ib., 
40,000 Ib. On shipments of wrought iron and 
is 46,000 Ib. On iron and steel 
road tariffs. 


steamship lines, via the Panama Canal, are as follows: 
steel, common wire products including 
No. 12 gage and lighter, 50c.: rods, 40¢ 
not over 12 in. in diameter, 55c 
carload lots, minimum 40,000 Ib. 


To Denver the minimum loading is 40,000 Ib., while 


_ Structural material, the minimum is 80,000 Ib. On the latter item 
and there is an extra charge of 9c. per 100 Ib. on carloads of a minimum 0 
L steel pipe to Kansas City, St. Paul, Omaha and Denver the minimum carload 
items not noted above the rates vary somewhat and are given in detail in the regular rail- 


Rates from Atlantic Coast ports (i.e., New York, Philadelphia and 


Baltimore) to Pacific Coast ports of call on most 


. . : Pig iron, 35¢c.; ship plates, 40c.; ingot and muck bars, structural 
cut or wire nails, spikes, and wire hoops, 40c.: sheets and tin plates, 40c.; sheets, 


; ,:,Wire rope cables and strands, 45c.: wire fencing, netting and stretcher, 40c.; pipes 
; Over 12 in. in diameter, 21%4c. per in. 


or fraction thereof additional. All prices per 100 Ib. in 
J i “ 
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Prices of Raw Materials, Semi- Finished and Finished Products 


QUATUUAEGUUERNTONSOUALGQNUENEUDOCTAOEUAALLAANTLL TODUEUOAAUOARTTS TALULA 


Ores 


Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake Ports 


‘id range Bessemer, 55 per cent iron................ $6.45 
ld range non-Bessemer, 51% per cent iron.......... 5.70 
Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent iron..........ccccecees 6.20 
fesabi non-Bessemer, 51% per cent iron.............. 5.55 
Foreign Ore, per Unit, c.i.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 
on ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58 per 
cent iron in dry Spanish or Algerian. . 10.50c. 
on ore, Swedish, average 66 per cent iron 10.50ce. 
Vlanganese ore washed, 51 per cent manga- 
nese, from the Caucasus, nominal.... 42c, 
\langanese ore, ordinary,. 48 per cent marga- 
nese, from the Caucasus............. 39c. 
ianganese ore, Brazilian or Indian, nominal 42e. 
‘ungsten ore, per unit, in 60 per cent con- 
ContraeG «1+ che abas 6G ene se skec eee $8.25 to $10.00 
hrome ore, basic, 48 per cent Cr.Os3, crude, 
per ton, c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard........ 18.00 to 28.00 
lolybdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates, 
per Ib. OF MOMs INRGW ZOFM. cc ccccsecs 75c. to 85c, 
Ferroalloys 
erromanganese, domestic, 80 per cent, fur- 
nace, or seaboard, per ton...........- $110.00 
erromanganese, British, 80 per cent, f.o.b. 
Atinntie DONT, GG Ws cece cccuioess 110.00 
Spiegeleisen, domestic, 19 to 21 per cent, per 
ton, SUR aha ted bc cd ehiens0 omwaes $42.00 to 45.00 
Spiegeleisen, domestic, 16 to 19 per cent, 
Turmiesn,. O0F See «tens weer sc cweeee 41.00to 44.00 
errosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered, per 
STOO WH Vi iva nacca ceteet tWevicet 82.50to 85.00 
‘errosilicon, Bessemer, 10 per cent, per 
tom, SUPOR. baacc a bao be ase c.ts veeme 43.50 
Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 11 per cent, per 
tom, SURO Foe aa Vacewe es Jhb eusideva 46.80 
lerrosilicon, Bessemer, 12 per cent, per 
touk, Fi sbutisudcvde dso cesaseeee 50.10 
“errosilicon, Bessemer, 13 per cent, per 
tom, TR a vaiiiie ah haa eo 8hs ene 54.10 
Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 14 per cent, per 
COD, EWP ec sucess had edervetses 59.10 
Silvery iron, 6 per cent, per ton, furnace.. 30.00 
Silvery iron, 7 per cent, per ton, furnace. . 31.00 
Silvery irony 8 per cent, per ton, furnace.. 32.50 
Silvery iron, 9 per cent, per ton, furnace.. 34.50 
Silvery Iron, 10 per cent, per ton, furnace. 36.50 
Silvery iron, 11 per cent, per ton, furnace. 39.80 
Silvery iron, 12 per cent, per ton, furnace. 43.10 
Ferrotungsten, per Ib. contained metal.... 88c. to 90c. 
errochromium, 4 to 6 per cent carbon, 60 
to 70 per cent Cr. per Ib. contained Cr. 
 —« Geliveeeh, 4s. ciidas pamaeddueeeeageens ss 12c. 
‘errochromium, 6 to 7 per cent carbon, 60 
_ to 10 per Gent Cn, per Ty occa... ass: 11.50¢. 
Merrovanadium, per Ib. contained vanadium $3.50to $4.00 
errocarbontitanium, 15 to 18 per cent, per 
NOL TON sveuege wuss Fouls 2 Gn aes Rees 200.00 
Fluxes and Refractories 
uorspar, 80 per cent and over calcium fluoride, not 
over 5 per cent silica, per net ton f.o.b. Illinois 
and Mente: GORGE cuiiiedicce vb dvbesicnccvencs 22.00 
Mluorspar, 85 per cent and over calcium fluoride, not 
over 5 per cent silica, per net ton f.o.b. Illinois 
ang. Hamil Ste +. wc 3c can chtnss 4s e0eune de 23.50 


Per 1000 f.0.b. works: 


Fire Clay: High Duty Moderate Duty 


Pennaylvagi@ .... 6. ds. $42.00 to $45.00 $37.00 to $42.00 

Marylan@ U, ovec..beceee. 47.00 42.00 

ane odo ¢ ca Cae eo 42.00to 43.00 37.00to 39.00 

CONS cles hang can 42.00 to 43.00 37.00 to 39.00 

RONNIE. sae ca ais nas -—-- 37.00 to 42.00 

Ln, LO ee 42.00 to 45.00. 35.00 to 40.00 

Ground fire clay, per net ton.......... 6.00 to 7.00 
Silica Brick: 

Pennsyivieil. 4.400) «seeds as eek ws 42.00 

CHOI aids acct tga c nek SE Ea ac 49.00 

SSIS VEIN, 5 aoa oo ae ee era cane era 50.00 

Ground silica clay, per net ton.......... 8.00 
Magnesite Brick: 

Standard size, per net ton (f.o.b. Balti- 

, MOTO SBE CHORE, FU) cscscsccecces 65.00 

Grain magnesite, per net ton (f.0.b. Balti- 

more and Chester, Pa.) .......sseee- 40.00 

Chrome Brick: 

Standard size, per net ton .........--- 50.00 


Semi-Finished Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh or 
Youngstown, per gross ton 


Rolling billets, 4-in. and over........--.0eeeeeeeeeere $40.00 
Rolling billets, 2-in. and under..........--e+s+eeeee+08 40.00 
Forging billets, ordinary carbons.........-.+«+++++++ 45.00 
Sheet bars, Bessemer...........2--c00ececeececeeeeee 42.50 


Sheet bars, open-hearth..........ececececseeeeeceses 





tithe 
NE 606 cd ndWe rads dad’ kevecuketsibussevtheewerens $40.00 
Wire rods, common soft, base, No. 5 to 4-in......... 51.00 
Wire rods, common soft, coarser than \-in. 2.50 over base 
Wire rods, GOFOW GQeek. ccsccccccces. $5.00 per ton over base 


Wire rods, 
Wire rods, 
Wire rods, 
Wire rods, 


carbon 0.20 to 0.40.. 
carbon 0.41 to 0.55... 
carbon 0.56 to 0.75.. 
carbon over 0.75 


3.00 per ton over base 
5.00 per ton over base 
7.50 per ton over base 
..10.00 per ton over base 


Pe ge ee 15.00 per ton over base 
Skelp, grooved, per Ib. swehuwéus coe 
Skelp, sheared, per Ib 2.40 
Skelp, universal, per Ib. ...... 2.40 
Finished Iron and Steel, f.o.b. Mill 
aiken, envy, per mre GOW ..cicivexn veces $43.00 
Rails, light, new steel, base, Ib............. 2.15c. to 2.25c. 
Rails, light, rerolled, base, per Ib............ 1.85c. to 2.00c. 
Rails, ¥-in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib.. $3.15 
Spikes, %4-in., %-in. and %-in., base per 100 lb. $3.15to 3.50 
Spikes, ;;-in., base, per 100 Ib. .........6.5- 3.15 to 3.50 
Spikes, boat and barge, base, per 100 lb.... 3.50 
Track bolts, 54-in. and smaller, base, per 100 Ib. 4.00 to 25 
Track bolts, %-in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib 4.75 to 5.50 
Tin pleted: Dar TE UK «oct ccccteveseenatsews 2.55 to 2.60 
Angle DARE, POP 1G TR inccccveocceaceuassss 2.75 
Bars, common iron, base, per Ib., Chicago mill 2.40¢ 
Bars, common iron, Pittsburgh mill ........ 2.40¢c 
Bars, rails, steel reinforcing, base, per Ib.... 2.15c. to 2.25c. 
Ground shafting, base, per Ib. ...........45- 3.65c 
Cut nadie, base, BOP MOGic cc dvsccccesévcecin $3.15 to $3.25 


S. A. E. Semi-finished Castellated Nuts 
and U.S. S. Semi-finished Slotted Nuts 


(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. ) 
Per 1000 


S. A. E. U. 8. 8. 

SS Sree oe ee >» viene obs 20 $ 4.80 
Me Aeé sceGK a ebay tans ick oss Sele 5.50 6.00 
% -in. 6.50 7.00 
ve-in. 9.00 9.50 
1% -in. 11.00 11.50 
Ys-in, eovesceosee 15.00 15.00 
5% -in. 19.50 20.00 
TEM. 0 4s net s.s Kacewe se alee eee elec 28.50 28.50 
, ee ee ry 37.00 37.50 
DOU vans eR RCRD ORM eee: + eee ee eee 58.50 60.50 
PE ccc thw oad kha s <a ee eee 88.00 97.00 
SE oo. Sk dad wo Wee ee wien oe eel 132.00 132.00 
ON Pree rrs oe ror re 176.00 176.00 
1%-in. .. ‘ oaweeccas 220.00 220.00 

Larger sizes—Prices on application. 
Alloy Steel 
S.A.E. 

Series Bars 
Numbers 100 Ib. 


2100*(14% Nickel, 10 to 20 per cent Carbon) .. .$3.25 to $3.50 


2300 (316% Nickel) .....ccceeccccesecesseces 5.00 to 5.25 
SEGO (EG NIGMRL) occcccc cceescucevcsovecseece 7.75 to 8.00 
3100 (Nickel Chromium) .......-.-cseeereees 4.00 to 4.25 
3200 (Nickel Chromium) ..........+-+seeee0% 5.75 to 6.00 
3300 (Nickel Chromium) .......-.ee-eseeeeees 8.00 to 8.25 
3400 (Nickel Chromium) ..........+.-+-- 7.00to 7.25 
S166 (Ciroembee BOGE) occ ccc ccccensiassees 3.50to 3.75 
5200° (Chromium Steel) ...cccscccccccccccese 8.00 to 8.25 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium bars) .........--+-+ 4.75 to 5.00 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium spring steel)...... 4.50to 4.75 
9250 (Silico Manganese spring steel).........- 3.75 to 4.00 
Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 Nickel, 0.50 

Chromium, 0.15 Vanadium) .....--.s+-0+. 5.00 to 5.25 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.80—1.10 Chro- 

mium, 0.25—0.40 Molybdenum).......+++++-+ 4.50to 4.75 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50—0.70 Chro- 

mium, 0.15—0.25 Molybdenum) ........+.-- 4.25to 4.50 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel (1—1.25 

Chromium, 0.30—0.50 Molybdenum) ...... 4.25to 4.50 


Above prices are for hot-rolled alloy steel bars, forging 
quality, per 100 Ib., f.0.b. Pittsburgh. Billets 4 x 4 in. an 
larger are $10 per gross ton less than net ton price for bars 
of same analyses. On smaller than 4 x 4-in. billets down 
to and including 2%-in. sq. there is a size extra of $10 
gross ton; on billets smaller than 2%-in. sq., the net ton bar 
price applies. 


*Not S.A.E. specifications, but numbered by manufac- 
turers to conform to S.A.E. system. 
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FABRICATED STEEL BUSINESS 


Two New York Buildings to Require 23.000 
Tons 


Of 39,500 tons of structural steel being inquired for, 
23,000 tons are involved in two buildings for New York 
City, one of them for the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. requiring 18,000 tons. Awards for the week 
total more than 19,000 tons, of which 4400 tons were 
taken for a subway extension in Queens Borough, New 
York. Much of the work closed and in prospect is 
accounted for by the continued building activity in New 
York, unusual for this time of year. 

School No. 205, Brooklyr ot . Ha Foundry & 
Iron Works 


American Insurance Co. build New N | 
tons, to Hay Foundry & Iron Worl 


Parental School, Flushing, 600 to t larris Str 
Steel Co 
Apartment house, 1133 Park Ave ie, Ne You tons 


to Paterson Bridge Co 


School No. 99, Kew Gard 


Just Co 


Apartment house iso Broadwa ( t I” 


Bridge Co 


Loft Building, West Thirty-eight S 


Levgar Structural Co 


Baltimore & Ohio three r ‘ 2 tor t he 
American Bridge Co. 


Norfolk & Westen tw ridgt te \ 


\ 

ican Bridge Co 

Power house, Weymouth, Mas { yn e Shor 
maker, Satterthwait Bridge C: 

Bigelow Hartford Carpet C Thompsonville, Cont a 
tons, to the American Bridge Co 

Atlantic Coast Line, shop at Sout} R y Mountain, N 
C., 200 tons, to the Phoenix Bridge Co 

New York Central, bridge repair wor 2 ton to the 
Phoenix Bridge Co. 

Queen’s subway, sectior 1400 tor lol n-Gifford Co 
low bidder 

Paper-Calmenson Co., warehouse, St. | Mir | 
tons, to St. Paul Structural Steel C« 

Swift & Co., eight S80-ft deck plate girde: pans for 


approach to Mississippi River bridge for St. Paul Bridg: 
& Terminal Co., 403 tor 
Co. instead of to Milwaukee Bridge C« 
week. 


Two public schools, Indianapo ) te s le to 


Berner Structural Steel Co. 


Riley Hospital, Indianapolis, 132 ton Hethering & 
Berner. 

Big Four Railroad, bridge work, 535 tons: 375 tons. te 
McClintic-Marshall Co., 96 tons, to Fort Pitt Bridge Co 
52 tons, to American Bridge Co and 12 tons, to Mt 


Vernon Bridge Co. 

Power plant, Camden, N. J., 8000 tons, bids taken Nov. 5 
Gas holder, at Birmingham, 1000 Stacey 
Brothers Gas Construction Co 


National Plate Glass Co., (General Mot 
Detroit, plant at Blairsville, Pa., 1200 
Marshall Co. 


rs Corporation) 
MecClinti 


Herbst Department Store aadition, Fargo. N. D 133 
tons, to St. Paul Foundry Co 


City of Portland, Ore., Bull Run Pipe Line, No. 3. 129 
tons, to Poole & McGonigk 


National Plate Glass Co., plant 


addition, Blairsville, P 
1238 tons, to McClintic-Marshall Co 


Financial Center Building, Seventh and Spring Streets 
Los Angeles, 794 tons, to Baker Iron Works 


Second unit, Dexter-Horton suilding, Seattle, Wash., 282 
tons, to Wallace Equipment Co., Seattle 


John Marshall High School, 


Minneapolis, 221 tons, ¢ 
Crown Iron Works 


Red River Power Co., Grand Forks, N. D., con 
and arrangement of conveyor and coal crusher, 120 


Fargo Foundry Co., Fargo, N. D. 
St. Paul Bridge & Terminal Railroad, bridge, 400 
Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co, 
Structural Projects Pending 
Inquiries for fabricated steel work include 
lowing: 


Marlborough Building, Broadway and Thir 
Street, New York, 5000 tons. 


American Tele phone « Telegraph Co., New York 


18,000 tons 
High school, Fall River, Mass., 300 tons. 
High school, New York, 3000 tons. 
High school, Brooklyn, 1200 tons. 
Bell Telephone Co., two buldings in Philadelph 


in Camden, N. J., 1800 tons. 
Power plant, Camden, N. J., 8000 tons, bids open 
The Great Northern Railroad, works, 1300 tons 


Pennsylvania Railroad, Northwestern Region, on 
track and one six-track viaduct, Fifty-sixth Street 


o, 350 tons 


Standard Oil Co., Cleveland, two crane runways 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT BUYING 





Cc. & O. in Market for 2000 Gondolas—B. & 0. 
Buys 1000 Car Bodies—Locomotive 


Inquiries 


The expected car and locomotive buying program of 
the railroads is beginning to develop. The Baltimore 
& Ohio has placed orders for 1000 car bodies. The 
Chesapeake & Ohio is inquiring for 2000 gondolas and 
the Wabash for 1750 car bodies. In addition to the 
inquiry of the Union Pacific for 60 locomotives, there 
are tentative inquiries for 150 from three roads. Con- 
siderable locomotive buying is expected. 

The railroads on Oct. 15 had 10,509 locomotives in 
need of repair, an increase of 686 over the number in 
need of repair on Oct. 1, and 16.4 per cent of the total 
number on line, according to the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association, which also re- 
ports that freight cars in need of repair on Oct. 15 
totaled 155,637, or 6.9 per cent of the total number on 
line, this being an increase of 4305 over the number in 
need of repair on Oct. 1. 

The Baltimore & Ohio has awarded 500 hopper car bodit 

the Pressed Steel Car Co. and 500 box car bodies to the 
American Car & Foundry Co. 

The Union Pacific is inquiring for 60 locomotives 

The Chesapeake & Ohio is inquiring for 2000 gondolas 

The Wabash is inquiring for 1750 automobile cars and 
will soon enter the market for 250 70-ton gondola cars 

The St. Louis-San Francisco has decided not to buy 2500 
refrigerator cars on which it recently took figures. 

The Northern Pacific is inquiring for 1000 underframes 
tor ore cars, 


The Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis has ordered 
coaches, 2 compartment coaches and 3 baggage and mall 
cars from American Car & Foundry Co. 

The Baltimore & Ohio is inquiring for 50 coaches and 4 
dining cars. 

The Seaboard Air Line is inquiring for 3 combinatio! 
baggage and mail cars and 1 to 3 horse cars. 

The Alabama & Vicksburg is inquiring for 200 box ca! 
40-tons capacity and 100 composite gondola and 100 fla 
cars of 50-tons capacity. 

The Cambria & Indiana has placed repairs on 100 
250 hopper cars with American Car & Foundry Co. 

The Southern Pacific has ordered 20 switching locom: 
tives of the 6-wheel type from Lima Locomotive Works 

The Minnesota Steel Co. has placed 1 locomotive wit! 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis is inquiring for 
100 combined ballast and coal cars. 
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The Week’s Prices 


Cents per Pound for Early Delivery 
Copper, New York a Lead Zinc 


nD —_——, —_-— 
Electro- New New St. New St. 


Lake lytic* York York Louis York Louis 
13.00 12.25 41.75 6.75 6.45 6.67% 6.32% 


Washi 13.00 12.37% 41.85 6.75 6.45 6.70 6.35 
13.00 12.37% 41.50 6.75 6.45 6.70 6.35 

bicscen Oe 12.3739 .... 6.75 6.45 6.70 6.35 
beacons 13.00 12.87% 41.87% 6.75 6.45 6.70 6.35 


*Refinery quotation; delivered price 4c. higher. 


New York 


NEw YorRK, Nov. 5. 
None of the markets is particularly active and prices 
ire a little higher in some of them. Buying of copper 
has been fairly active and the tin market has shown 
ome life. There is very little change in lead and the 
inc market is holding its own. 


Copper.—The turn for the better in the electrolytic 
opper market, noted a week ago, has made fair prog- 
ress and sales of from 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 lb. are 
estimated to have been made last week, largely to 
lomestic consumers. The price has also stiffened until 
12,62%e., delivered, is the minimum with some companies 
taking no orders at less than 12.75c., delivered. There 
continues to be considerable inquiry before the market 
ind prospects for further sales are fairly good. The 
ey to the entire situation, however, is the rate of pro- 
juction which continues unchecked. Until this is cur- 
tailed it is difficult to see how any sustained rise in the 
narket ean be long lived. 

Copper Averages.—The average price of Lake copper 
for the month of October, based on daily quotations in 
lig IRON AGE, was 13.21c. The average price of elec- 
trolytie copper was 12.58c., refinery, and 12.83c., de- 
livered. 

Tin.—A fairly good business in Straits tin was done 
ist week. About 300 tons changed hands on Oct. 31, 
ringing the total turnover for the three days, Oct. 29 
to 31, to about 700 tons. On Nov. 1 and 2 also transac- 
tions involving about 100 tons were recorded daily. The 
yvemium on spot delivery has practically disappeared. 
On the New York Metal Exchange the inauguration of 
two calls per day on Oct. 29 has brought a moderate 
evival of business with a turnover of about 300 tons 
or the week. Spot Straits tin today was quoted at 
11.8714¢., New York, and prices in London were £208 5s 
spot standard, £207 7s. 6d for future standard and 
’209 for spot Straits, all about £2 per ton higher than a 
veck ago. Statistics for the month of October show 
hat deliveries for the month were 5540 tons, with 3677 
ons in stock and landing on Oct. 31. The October im 
iorts were 6855 tons, making the total for the first ten 
months 58,532 tons. 

Lead.—The market is very quiet and steady, with 
ractically no developments having an influence on the 
ourse of prices. These are unchanged from a week 
ro with quotations in the outside market with 6.45¢c., 
St. Louis, and 6.75c., New York. The quotation of the 
eading interest is also unchanged at 6.75c., New York 

Zine.—The market is a little stronger but still ex 
ceedingly quiet. Prime Western for early delivery is 
quoted at 6.35¢., St. Louis, or 6.70c., New York. Cur- 
rent transactions are limited to 100 tons in carload lots 
which are few in number and there is practically no 
demand from foreign consumers. 

Nickel.—Quotations for shot and ingot nickel are 
unchanged at 29¢c. to 32c. per lb., with electrolytic nickel 
held at 32c. by the leading producers. In the outside 
market both shot and ingot nickel are quoted at 2%c. 


to 32ce. 


Antimony.—The market is stronger and there is 
fear of a shortage before the end of the year. There 
are no offerings at less than 9c., duty paid, for less than 
wholesale lots, with jobbing lots bringing 9.25c. to 9.75c. 

Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent, is 
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quoted by importers at 25c. to 26c. per Ib., duty paid, 
New York, with some sellers unable to obtain the 
metal from their foreign representatives. 

Old Metals.—The market is very unsettled. Dealers’ 
selling prices are nominally as follows: 


Cents 
- : Per Lb 
Copper, heavy and crucible............. 12.26 
Copper, heavy and wire................ 11.25 
Copper, light and bottoms.............. 9.75 
Heavy machine composition......... 9.75 
POON DOMES voted cacvceautaddets bie 7. 5 
Brass, light Sede tas Markee stile cd coke dad 6.00 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings 8.25 
No. 1 yellow red brass turnings....... 6.50 
SO, DUN Eta wd bn asec Ga etken oo eck aan, 6.50 
Lead, NOs cast aeeus ba. oC hk nx be 5.50 
EE a ee a ne I 
ee GU, 6 bh. ace ccc tek, eee 16.25 
SRG AIA a. oi 6. 0 cin hee haha vkewc 16.25 


Chicago 


Cuicaco, Nov. 5.—Tin, zine and antimony have ad- 
vanced while copper and lead have declined. Zinc 
has been strengthened by foreign buying. Antimony 
has advanced following the disappearance of foreign 
offerings of that metal. The market is generally some- 
what more active, the railroads particularly being 
prominent purchasers. The old metal prices remain 
unchanged. We quote in carload lots: Lake copper, 
13.25¢.; tin, 42.75¢.; lead, 6.50c.; spelter, 6.40c.; anti- 
mony, 10.50c., in less than carload lots. On old metals 
we quote copper wire, crucible shapes and copper clips, 
10c.; copper bottoms, 8.75c.; red brass, 8c.; yellow 
brass, 6c.; lead pipe, 5¢.; zine, 4c.; pewter, No. 1, 22c¢.; 
tin foil, 30c.; block tin, 35¢.; all buying prices for less 
than carload lots. 


STEEL AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


The range of prices on active steel and industrial stocks 
from Monday of last week to Monday of this week was as 
follows 


Low High Low High 
Allis-Chalmers 37 f11% Int. Har. pf.....106% 107% 
Allis-Chal. pf.... 89% 90 Jones & Laughlin.107% 107% 


Am. B. S. & Fdy. 70% 72% Lima Loco...... 63% 66% 


Am. B.S. & F. pf.104% 104% Midvale Steel... 24% 26% 
American Can... 90% 99% Nat.-Acme ..... 7% 8% 
Am. Can pf ...106% 107 Nat. En. & Stm. 39% 42% 
Am. Car & Fdry.155 160% N Y. Air Brake 33% 37 
Am. C. & F. pf..121% 121% MiG HelGtesseccs. % RX 
American Loco.. 68% 72% Otis Steel pf.... 45 47! 
Am. Radiator... 79% 80% Pressed Stl. Car 50% 55 
Am. Stl. Fdries. 835% 86% Pressed Stl. pf. 85 85 
Am. Stl. Fd. pf..100% 100% Replogle Steel... 8 9% 
3aldwin Loco 115% 124 Republic ....... 41% 46 
Baldwin Loco pf.113 113 tepublic pf..... 88 90 
Bethlehem Steel. 4614 49% Sloss-Sheffield .. 42 45 
seth. Stl. 7% pf. 88% 89%! Steel of Canada. 65% 69% 
Beth. Stl. 8% pf.104 104 Un. Alloy Steel.. 30 31% 
Br. Em. Stl. 1 pf. 55%, 55% U. S. Pipe...... 35% 38% 
Chic. Pneu. Tool 79 82 U. S. Pipe pf... 80% 81 
MENG) SPRNON so a. 610-8 20 24% U. S. Steel...... 864% 92% 
Crucible Steel... 57% 635% U. S. Steel pf...118 119 
Crucible Stl. pf.. 87 91% Vanadium Steel. 27% 29% 
Gen. Electric....170% 182% Va. I. C. & Coke 54 54 
Gt. No. Ore Cert. 281%, 30%  W’house Air Br. 79 79% 
Gulf States Steel 71% 78% Y'’gstown 8S. & T. 63 64% 
Int. Har........ 66% 75% i 
Steel and Iron Companies’ Reports 
Net income of the Inland Steel Co. for the nine months 


9 


ended Sept (0 was $3,731,356, after interest, depreciation, 
depletion and taxes, equivalent after preferred dividends to 
$2.85 per share on 1,182,799 shares of common stock. The 
regular quarterly dividend of 62%4c. on common and $1.75 on 
preferred was declared 

The American Steel Foundries report net profit for the 
nine months ended Sept. 30 of $5,724,044, after charges and 
Federal taxes. This compares with net profit of $2,317,357 
in the corresponding period of 1922. Net earnings after 
deductions for operating expenses and Federal taxes 
amounted to $6,822,270 as compared with $3,157.463 in the 
previous year. 

Third-quarter report of the M. A. Hanna Co. shows total 
net income of $679,936, after interest, depreciation, Federal 
taxes, etc., equivalent after preferred dividends to $1.47 per 
share on the outstanding 282,844 shares of no par common 
stock. Total net income for the first nine months of 1923 
was $1,938,137, or $4.82 per share on common stock, after 
allowance for preferred. 

Net income of the Reynolds Spring Co. for the third 
quarter was $112,758, after depreciation and Federal taxes, 
compared with $121,529 in that period of 1922. Net income 
for the first nine months of the year after depreciation and 
Federal taxes was $250,786 against $187,294 in 1922. 
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PERSONAL 


if 


Edward L. Garihan, for a number of years con- 
nected with the Bethlehem Steel Co. in various capaci- 
ties. and also sales manager of the Tioga Steel & Iron 
Co., has been appointed sales manager of the Chrome 
Steel Works, Carteret, N. J. 


D. P. Bennett, who has been a vice-president of the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. for some time, has been elected 
president of the company, succeeding Willis F. Me- 
Cook, who died several months ago. All former direc- 
tors were re-elected and H. J. Miller, secretary of the 
company, was elected director to succeed Mr. McCook. 
E. H. Bindley was elected vice-president. Mr. Bennett 
has been identified with the Pittsburgh Steel Co. for 
nine years, first as vice-president and treasurer, later 
giving up the latter position to give his entire time 
to the vice-presidency. He was born in Leith, Scot- 
land, in 1865 and attended the public schools. His first 
business experience was in the office of commission 
merchants in Glasgow, where he remained until he left 
for America in 1890. He then became identified with 
the National Railroad Co. of Mexico, starting as 
stenographer. In December, 1891, he was transferred 
to Mexico City, where he filled various positions, lat- 
terly assistant to the president, until April, 1906, 
when he became vice-president of the company 
with headquarters in New York. On the re- 
organization of the railroad in 1908, he was made vice- 
president of the new company, retaining that position 
until 1914, when he resigned and moved to Pittsburgh 
to join the Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


Thomas B. Miller has been appointed general man- 
ager of the Powers Foundry Co., Elkton, Md. 


H. B. Ackland, mechanical engineer connected for 
several years with Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co. 
as engineer-in-charge, has been appointed New York 
manager of the G. H. Williams Co., Erie, Pa. 


Albert W. Gray, works manager Billings & Spencer 
Co., Hartford, Conn., has resigned to join the Bristol 
Brass Co., Bristol, Conn., in the same capacity, suc- 
ceeding John W. Wade, who takes on property manage- 
ment, allowing more time for his duties as mayor of 
the city. Mr. Gray was for several years hydraulic 
engineer for Stone & Webster, Boston, and prior to 
that was engaged in hydraulic work for Western bank- 
ers. No successor to Mr. Gray will be named, his duties 
being assumed by President F. C. Billings. 

R. A. Olsen has been appointed sales manager for 
the Tuthill Spring Co., Chicago, succeeding H. C. 
Wright, who has entered another field. 

G. M. Youngkrantz has been added to the Chicago 
sales force of the Tuthill Spring Co. and will probably 
call on the jobbing trade of the west, north and central 
territory. 

Edward M. Woodward, Jr., has been elected presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Woodward & Powell Planer 
Co., Worcester, Mass., succeeding in both offices his 
father, the late Edward M. Woodward. John W. Rob- 
inson, who was secretary, has been made secretary and 
vice-president, succeeding in the latter office Edward 
M. Woodward, Jr. 

James J. Dale has resigned as vice-president in 
charge of sales and director of the Consolidated Ma- 
chine Tool Corporation of America, 17 East Forty- 
second Street, New York. 

Roy M. Ellis, who was connected with the Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., for seven years in 
various capacities, has been appointed New England 
sales manager for the Calorizing Co., Pittsburgh. Dur- 
ing the World War he was general manager of the 
A. H. Fox Gun Co. and subsequently was engaged as 
industrial engineer with the Industrial Co., Boston, 
where he will locate his present headquarters. 

B. F. Murdock, formerly associated with the De- 
bevoise-Anderson Co., Inc., Boston, is now with John 
Tredennick, that city. 


T. J. McCormack has resigned as hydrau! 3 
neer of the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., C\|: 
and has become affiliated with the S. Morgan ith 
Co., York, Pa., manufacturer of hydraulic turbi 


Gunnar Dillner, president Trafikaktiebolage; \- 
gesberg-Oxelosund, Stockholm, Sweden, and §S. 1] 
of the same company, who have been in the 
States for three weeks in the interest of Swedis 
ore, have sailed on the steamship Berengaria. 


Slump in British Shipbuilding 


The tonnage of vessels actually under constru 
in British yards at the end of September, 1923, is the 
smallest for 14 years, according to an analys f 
Lloyd’s shipbuilding returns by the Transportation | 
sion of the Department of Commerce. The 
given—1,271,195 tons—includes 242,000 tons on 
work has been suspended. 

A specific illustration of the present conditi: 
shown by the fact that launchings on the Clyde during 
the quarter ended Sept. 30 totaled 27 vessels of 10,565 
gross tons. Thus, for three months’ tonnage leaving 
the ways was about equal to two medium-sized cargo 
vessels, but actually was spread over 27 craft. 

While the immediate cause of this situation is gen- 
erally regarded as the long-drawn-out dispute with the 
Boilermakers’ Society, many claim that the real trou- 
ble lies deeper and that the dispute has been allowed to 
drag on because this period of poor business was re- 
garded by employers as an opportune time for a fight 
to the finish on an old issue. 


Abgul 


Canadian Scrap Market 


TORONTO, ONT., Nov. 5.—While a stronger under- 
tone is beginning to make its appearance in the Cana- 
dian iron and steel scrap market, business in general 
is without feature. Melters are entering the market 
from time to time but in practically all cases orders 
are confined to small tonnages and future buying is 
backward. As a result of the limited demand for scrap 
trading is quiet, even between dealers, and the latter 
are only taking in material at prices below the present 
market level or when they see prospects of an immedi- 
ate turnover. 

Dealers’ buying prices are as follows: 


Toronto Montrea 
Gross Tons 


PGGGl COD 60s. 8 cds cele’ $10.00 $7.00 
Machine shop turnings........ 10.00 7.00 
NOEOMOU GOO 6 oie kescs wcenee 8.00 8.00 
EE ee 12.00 13.00 
No. 1 wrought scrap........... 14.00 14.00 
Heavy melting steel.......... 12.00 11.50 
eee 15.00 18.00 
Axles wrought iron............ 18.00 20.00 
Net Tons 
Standard car wheels........... 15.00 16.00 
Malleable scrap .........-ccee- 15.00 16.0¢ 
HOWE DINO 666s asah ccs ceeds 15.00 16.00 
No. 1 machinery cast.......... 20.00 , 20.00 





Heavy Loading of Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week of Oct. 20 
continued at record levels, compared with preceding 
years, the total for the week being 1,072,881 cars. 

Although this was 24,393 cars below the week of 
Sept. 29, when 1,097,274 cars were loaded, the greates 
for any one week in history, the total for the week of 
Oct. 20 was considerably above any week in previous 
years. 

The number of cars loaded in the Eastern distri 
was an increase of 7.1 per cent over the same week 
last year, while in the Southern district an increase © 
7.9 per cent was reported. In the Western dist 
there was an increase of 10.2 per cent. The total fi 
the week of Oct. 20 was an increase of 82,992 ca! 
over the corresponding week in 1922 and an increas’ 
of 108,070 cars over the corresponding week in 1921. 

This was the eighteenth week this year that loading 
of revenue freight has exceeded 1,000,000 cars. 
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| OBITUARY : 


EpGAR A. STRONG, president Strong, Carlisle & Ham- 
mond Co., Cleveland, and first president of the Nationa] 
Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association, brief men- 
tion of whose death was 
made in THE IRON AGE of 
last week, was 82 years 
old and was engaged in 
the machinery and mill 
supply business in Cleve- 
land 36 years as head of 
one of the largest machine 
tool and factory supply 
distributing companies in 
the Central West. He 
was born near Manches- 
ter, Conn., in 1841. After 
serving through the Civil 
War, he located in Cleve- 
land, where he was con- 
nected with the William 
Bingham Co., hardware 
jobbers, for 20 years. 
Later he formed a part- 
nership with R. H. Car- 
lisle and W. J. Turney to 
handle mill supplies. Mr. 
Turney was soon succeeded 
by L. H. Hammond, who entered the employ of the com- 
pany upon its formation and the three men continued 
their close affiliation as officers of the company for 36 
years from its organization until Mr. Strong’s death. 
Mr. Strong was very active in the organization of the 
National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association, 
which was formed in 1905 and, after his retirement as 
its first president, continued to serve as a member of 
the advisory board, composed of past presidents, up to 
the time of his death. Mr. Strong enlisted with the 
Sixteenth Regiment of Connecticut Volunteers in 1862 
and attained the rank of first lieutenant. The last 11 
months of the Civil War he spent in seven different 
Southern prisons. He was a man of lovable character 
and leaves a host of friends. He was a member of the 
Union Club, Chamber of Commerce and Old Colony 
Club of Cleveland. A daughter and one son, Herbert 
W. Strong, secretary of the Strong, Carlisle & Ham- 
mond Co., survive. The latter also has been very active 
in the National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and served three years as its president, being 
first elected in 1916. 





EDGAR A. STRONG 


JOHN W. Harrison of St. Louis, a pioneer Missouri 
manufacturer, whose iron and steel products were con- 
verted into shot and sheli during the Civil War, and 
into water mains and reinforced structures during the 
early building days of St. Louis, died Oct. 30, aged 83. 
He entered the State University at Columbia, Mo., 
from which he was graduated in 1858. A year later 
he removed to St. Louis and after taking a special 
commercial course, went to Irondale, Mo., where he was 
made superintendent of the Irondale Furnace Co., a 
position which he held until 1865. It was during this 
period that his company was engaged in the manufac- 
ture of guns and ammunition for the war. He was 
made vice-president of the Shicle-Harrison-Howard 
Iron Co. in 1867 and was identified with the firm until 
1900. In 1890 he organized the Howard-Harrison Co. 
of Bessemer, Ala., and was instrumental in building up 
a large foreign trade, especially with Mexico. He was 
elected president of the Hillman Land & Iron Co. in 
1898 and was active in all his enterprises until he re- 
tired in 1906, 


Wit.iaM F. Wenpt, founder of the Buffalo Forge 
Co. and a lifelong resident of Buffalo, died at his home, 
570 Richmond Avenue, on Oct. 30, aged 65 years. He 
had been ill for some time. In 1877 Mr. Wendt founded 
the Forge company and served as president until his 
retirement in 1916. In that interval he became an ac- 
tive figure in several other companies, including the 
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Buffalo Steam Pump Co., the George F. Squier Mfg. 
Co. and the Carrier Air Conditioning Co. Several 
years ago he became interested in the development of 
South American trade and in 1905 he founded a pub- 
lication printed in Spanish and Portuguese in the in- 
terest of South American business. Besides his widow, 
one daughter survives. Henry Wendt, a brother, is 
now president of the Buffalo Forge Co. 

MICHAEL BARTHOLOMEW RYAN, inventor of an elec- 
tric automatic chain welding machine; died Oct. 31, at 
his estate at Milford, Conn. He was born in Richmond, 
Va., 60 years ago. 

FRANKLIN P. CARTER, treasurer and general man- 
ager Carter & Hakes Mfg. Co., Winsted, Conn., milling 
machines and special machinery, died at his home in 
Winsted, Oct. 30, in his seventy-first year. As a boy 
Mr. Carter was employed by the Pratt & Whitney Co., 
Hartford, Conn., and remained in that city until 1899, 
when he moved to Winsted and helped organize the 
company in which he was active the remainder of his 
life. 

JOSEPH NESBITT, president Western Heavy Hard- 
ware Co., Oakland, Cal., died at the Merritt Hospital 
in that city on Oct. 24, as a result of injuries sustained 
when struck by an automobile. He was 69 years of age 
and had been head of the company for many years. 


JOHN EDWARD STEAD, former president of the Iron 
and Steel Institute (British) and brother of the noted 
journalist, W. T. Stead, 
died at his home at Red- 
car, Yorkshire, England, 
on Oct. 31, after a long 
illness. Mr. Stead was an 
acknowledged authority in 
England on the metal- 
lurgy of steel and was 
well known for his work 
as metallurgical chemist. 
He was the recipient of 
numerous honorary de- 
grees in science. He was 
born in 1851. 


JOSIAH G. Munro, for 
many years treasurer of 
the Punxsutawney Iron 
Co., died in Boston on Nov. 
2, aged 75 years. He was 
founder of the Buffalo 
Arms Co. 

RicHAaRD THEW, founder of the Thew Shovel Co., 
Lorain, Ohio, died at Fresno, Cal., Nov. 1, age 77 years. 





Mill Activities in the Mahoning Valley 


YOUNGSTOWN, Nov. 5.—Rolling mill schedules are 
still on a declining basis in the Mahoning Valley. 
The Republic Iron & Steel Co. has suspended the eight 
active sheet mills which it has been maintaining in 
operation at its Niles works. The Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. has suspended a lapwell tube mill and its 
110-in. plate mill. 

Of 120 sheet and jobbing mills in the Mahoning 
Valley, 63 were scheduled at the beginning of the 
week, and 15 of 17 pipe mills. The sheet mill schedule 
is the lowest in the past year and a half. 





Stockholders of the Northway Motors Corporation, 
Natick, Mass., trucks, have voted to merge with the 
Amalgamated Motors Corporation. Under plans out- 
lined by P. W. Hansel, president Bessemer American 
Motors Corporation, at the Northway stockholders’ 
meeting last week, Northway stock will be exchanged 
for Amalgamated, the Natick company’s $200,000 debt 
will be liquidated, and production increased. 





Building permits issued in Milwaukee from Jan. 1 
to Nov. 1 aggregated $35,560,485 in value, and a total 
of $42,000,000 is predicted for the entire year by W. D. 
Harper, building inspector. The best previous year, 
1922, produced an aggregate of $26,489,643. 
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COMPUTING MACHINE ECONOMY 


Formulas Worked Out by Engineers Discussed at 
Material Handling Conference 


Formulas recently completed for computing econo- 
mies of labor-saving equipment were discussed at a 
conference of the material handling division of the 
American Society. of Mechanical Engineers, held in the 
Engineering Societies Building, New York, Nov. 2. 

The need of such formulas and their value to both 
the prospective user and the seller of equipment were 
emphasized. A letter from another association asking 
for data as to the conserving of labor by labor-saving 
devices brought out the fact that there was extreme 
difficulty in getting scientific data on the amount of 
labor saved. Undertaking representative researches as 
to cost, concentrating at first on a specific field, was 
discussed, and a program of research into truck trans- 
portation costs was put before the meeting. 

Obtaining fundamental information for applying 
the formulas was considered by the chairman of the 
division, H. V. Coes, Ford, Bacon & Davis Co., New 
York, as a next step, and the appointment of a com- 
mittee for that purpose was proposed. Getting the 
ultimate cost per unit of product handled was empha- 
sized as the chief problem, it being difficult at present 
to obtain the information for making a comparison on 
a true basis. 

A motion was made to have printed copies of the 
formulas sent out to manufacturers with an invitation 
to discuss them at the annual meeting of the society in 
December. Stimulation of the active interest of the local 
sections of the society in the subject was discussed and 
cooperation with other societies suggested. 

In its work the division found it necessary to have 
1 standard method to yield results truly comparable, 
and mathematics are combined with economics to pro- 
duce the desired results. Although devised for use of 
the materials handling division, it is felt that the funda- 
mental economics as set up in mathematical form are 
applicable to most cases in which a difference in labor 
is obtained by the new method as compared with the 
old, whether it be a material handling device, a machine 
tool or a new process or method. An abstract of the 
formula follows: 





The whole problem is considered to be one of comparative 
While it has been customary to charge factory burden 
tory overhead to the labor-saving devices, it has not 
customary to credit the labor-saving device for ts 
ion of overhead saved, which generally is proportional 
the difference in labor, since there is usually a defir 
ionsh p between labor and overhead 
In computing the costs, very frequently the labor to be 
ived ha been classed as indirect or non-productive labor 
and as such is a part of the overhead or burden and should 
herefore, not bear any superimposed charge from the other 
omponents of the overhead, as this would be pyramiding 
the charges But where comparative costs of the economics 
are desired, then the indirect or non-productive labor should 
be charged with all the other component parts of the over- 
head with the exception of itself 
Two common mistakes then have been made, rendering 
difficult to secure propel comparative results and fre 
quently obscuring the issue (1) The on ion of burden or 
overhead charges on that portion of labor saved in comparing 
osts (2) The omission of burden charges on indirect labor 
in comparing costs, although they were added to the direct 
labor 
The foliowing rule, therefore, for setting a value upon 
labor saved by an improved proce has beer iived What 
ever valuation arrived at in cost accounting as the co 
per unit of labor used in production also establishes the 
value per unit of labor saved by an improved process For 
simplicity no monetary value need be placed upon labor 
employed in comparative processes, except upon the amount 
difference in labor required at the current rate aid plus 
“burden” or an equivalent 
Other items of cost should in like manner be accounted 


at the same rate as for 
of product. 


similar items in making up the cost 


In calculating comparative cost, a new item is introduced 
which very likely becomes a factor in regular cost account 
ing and which the engineers and economists 


recognize, 
namely, the monetary value of increased 


production. Im- 
proved methods or devices will reduce the cost of making an 
article, since more are produced in a stated time, which is 
the same as reduction in one or more of the items of directly 
applicable cost. The rule is therefore: In a comparative 
accounting, increased production will always carry a higher 
value than that attached to normal production. 


With the above consideration as a foundation, the for- 


Novembez x, 1')2: 


mulas for calculating economics of labor-saving equ 
are set forth herewith Let: 


Debit Items— 


A percentage allowance on investment 

B percentage allowance to provide for insuranc 
etc. 

( percentage allowance to provide for upkeep 

D = percentage allowance to provide for depre 


and obsolescence 
yearly cost of power, supplies and other items 
are consumed, total in dollars 


ey] 


Credit Items— 


S yeurly saving in direct cost of labor in dollars 

1 vearly saving in fixed charges, operating charg: 
burden, in dollars 

U yearly saving or earning through increased pro: 


tion, in dollars 
X percentage of year during which equipment wil 
employed 
I initial cost of mechanical equipment 
Results— 
Z maximum investment in dollars justified by the al 
consideration 


Y yearly cost to maintain mechanical equipment ready 
for operation 
V yearly profit from operation of mechanical equi; 
ment. 
Then 
(Ss 1 l - E)X 
Z ——-— (1) 
1+B+C+D 
} I(A B+ C+ D) ) 
and V ((S +7 + U— E)X] —Y (3) 


Feeling that handling machinery, even if left idle a large 
part of the year, would probably require, under most con 
ditions, approximately the same repair through deterioratic 
as though in use, the committee makes no deduction for such 
lack of use in the estimated cost of upkeep C. If greate 
iccuracy be considered necessary, use C multiplied by X in 


place of C in the formulas 


Applications of the formulas are given in the report. 


GERMAN IRON AND STEEL MARKET 


Wolff May Furnish Pig Iron to Russia—Bars, 
Sheets and Lron Active 
(By Radiogram) 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Nov. 5.—The market is quiet, 
except for pig iron, bars and sheets, for which there 
is good demand. The pig iron and steel syndicates’ 
prices, which now are quoted in gold marks, are un- 
changed. But manufacturers of tools and other fin- 
ished iron and steel goods have announced price cuts 
averaging one gold mark per kilogram (10%c. per lb.). 

The locomotive market is stagnating; there is great 
difficulty in getting export orders. 

Ruhr production question still is unsettled. There 
are 340,000 unemployed on the Ruhr, omitting Essen. 

Soviet newspapers report that Otto Wolff of Cologne 
has offered to supply Russia’s pig iron deficiency for 
five years on credit, taking in exchange ore mining 
concessions, 

The plant of the Barney & Smith Car Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, will again be offered for sale at public auction, 
Dec. 5. It is reported that one of the larger railroad 
companies is desirous of purchasing the property, and 
. re was ordered to give it an opportunity to make 
a Old, 





The American Locomotive Co., 30 Church Street, 
New York, has placed its Pittsburgh plant on the mar- 
ket, comprising a number of buildings and 10 acres of 
land, and will discontinue operations entirely at this 
point. The works have been closed for some time past. 





The plant of the Gramm-Bernstein Co., Lima, Ohio, 
motor trucks, will be offered for sale Nov. 15 by orcer 


of the Federal Court. E. G. Kirby is receiver of the 
company. 









Electric Furnace Types Surveyed 


Advantages and Disadvantages of Various Forms for 


Foundry Use—Arc, Resistance and Induction 
Furnaces Compared from Many Angles 


BY LEONARD W. EGAN* 


duction practice of any of the combustion 

furnaces in every factor, and from every stand- 
point, except perhaps the first cost of the installation. 
They greatly simplify the labor problem and render 
the manager independent of the melter. They permit 
the routine repetition of the melting schedule, which 
has been reduced to the mere charging of the metal 
into the furnace, stirring and skimming it if neces- 
sary and, when melted, pouring it. The time and tem- 
perature of pouring are decided by pyrometer and can 
placed under the eye of the manager or superinten- 
lent at all times. 

It is conservative to say that the metal can be 
melted for half the cost of that of combustion fur- 
nace practice, considering the cost of fuel, metal loss, 
upkeep, ete., and this, not considering the indirect 
savings in the improvement of the product, uniformity, 
reduction of rejections, satisfaction of the customer, 
savings in floor and storage space, absence of worry, 
and so on. The improvement in working and sanitary 
conditions in the foundry, brought about by the use 
of the electric furnace, are highly important items, 
there being absence of noise, heat and fumes. 


Fy setion furnaces far outclass the best pro- 


Consideration of Furnace Types 


There are four principal types of electric furnaces 
in use in this branch of melting: the open arc, the 
muffled or smothered are, the resistance and the in- 
duction furnaces. The direct or open are furnaces 
are represented by a number of makes and types 
such as the Snyder, the Booth-Hall, the Volta, the 
Geolette, ete. The Geolette furnace, however, is in 
general use for brass melting by the are process. 
The muffled are furnace is represented by one type 
only, the General Electric. The resistance furnace 
is also represented by one type only, the Bailey. 
The induction furnace is represented by two types, 
the Ajax-Wyatt and the General Electric. 

In this discussion we are considering only the 
four principal type furnaces, applicable to the brass 
and aluminum foundry. They are the rocking arc 
furnace, the muffled arc furnace, the resistance fur- 
nace and the induction furnace. The four types 
represent practically the entire field of commercial 
electric melting, and the few vertical electrode furnaces 
of the steel melting type in use in melting non-ferrous 
metals have not been considered. 


Rocking Are Furnace 


The rocking are furnace was developed by Dr. 
Geolette of the Bureau of Mines, Washington, during 
the war. A patent taken out on the furnace was 
donated later to the American public. Thus any one 
desiring to use the furnace may do so. The rocking 
mechanism was developed by the General Electric Co. 
The furnace is made by the Detroit Electric Furnace 
Co., Detroit. 

A horizontal cylinder with a refractory lining, the 
furnace has a horizontal electrode passing through a 
round opening directly in the center of each of the 
cylinder ends. A hand wheel is provided for moving 
the electrodes in and out. An are is formed in the 
center of the furnace, the heat of which is radiated 
to the walls and the bath. The furnace rests on a 
roller mechanism somewhat similar to that of the 
metal mixer in the steel plant. This rotates the fur- 


*Special engineer Ohio Steel Foundry Co., Lima, Ohio. 
This is taken from a paper on “Complete Electrification of 
the Foundry Industry,” read at the Buffalo convention of 
the Association of Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers. 
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nace in one direction, then reverses and rotates it in 
the other. In this way heat is transmitted from the 
arc to the walls of the furnace, and is in turn wiped 
off the wall by the metal as it passes over it. In addi- 
tion, heat is radiated to the bath directly from the 
arc. The are does not come in contact with the bath, 
as in the steel melting furnaces, and in reality the 
furnace is of the indirect are type. 

Principal advantages claimed for this type of fur- 
nace are the low kwhr. consumption per ton of metal 
melted, the ability to melt all grades of scrap and 
turnings and the speed of melting. This furnace is 
most rapid in its action and, for heavy production, 
has the largest capacity per unit of any of the four 
types mentioned. 

Some of its disadvantages are the proximity of a 
high temperature arc to the metal; the hand operation 
of the electrode; the necessity of pouring the heat when 
it is melted and the dependance of the furnace upon 
the rocking mechanism and water cooling at the elec- 
trode ports. The furnace is made in large and small 
units, as low as 200 lb. capacity, single phase. The 
current consumption is in the neighborhood of 200 to 
225 kwhr. per ton. All of the metal may be poured, 
if desired, at each heat. 


Muffled Arc Furnace 


As developed by the General Electric Co. during 
the war, in the large size only, the muffled arc furnace 
was a combination of smothered are and resistance 
type. Later on other types were made in smaller 
units, having a hearth capacity of about 950 lb. and a 
melting rate of 500 lb. per hr. The furnace is two 
phase, arranged with a cross electrode embedded in 
the brickwork of the hearth, which connects with the 
two bottom electrode blocks. The return of the two- 
phase current supply is fastened to this cross elec- 
trode. 

Heat is generated by two short ares drawn be- 
tween the upper electrodes and the bottom electrode 
blocks; the ares are smothered by crushed carbon 
which surrounds the arcs. Heat is transmitted to the 
metal by contact with the heated bottom electrode 
blocks, which are in direct contact with the bath; 
some heat is given off by radiation of the ares and 
reflected by the roof. The furnace has motor-operated 
electrode regulators, is hand tilting and arranged 
for water-cooling of the electrode ports. 

The consumption on daylight melting is 400 kwhr. 
per ton for yellow brass (60/40) and 470 kwhr. per 
ton for red brass (80/20.) The furnace has a rating 
of 120 kw. in transformer capacity. The hearth 
capacity is approximately 1000 Ib., with a melting 
capacity of 500 lb. per hr., the melting practice being 
to pour only 500 Ib. of the hot metal, charging the 
same amount of cold metal into the unpoured re- 
mainder of the bath. The furnace operates at a 
power factor of approximately 95 per cent. 

Some of the advantages claimed for the furnace 
are a large source of heat, at a comparatively low 
temperature; ability to measure and control the tem- 
perature of the metal; a neutral or reducing atmos- 
phere; freedom from contaminating gases, freedom 
from agitation of the bath, allowing the dirt and 
slag to float to the surface, where it can be skimmed 
off, etc. 

Some of the disadvantages are the proximity of an 
arc to the metal in the event the arc is not properly 
smothered; water-cooling of the electrode ports; 
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trouble in holding the unpoured heat for long periods 
of time; amount of auxiliary equipment, etc. 


Baily Resistance Furnace 


The Baily resistance furnace was developed by 
the Electric Furnace Co., Alliance (now of Salem), 
Ohio, somewhat earlier than either of the two preced- 
ing types. The furnace is made in different sizes, 
the one in most general use having a hearth capacity 
of 1500 lb., a melting rate of 500 to 800 lb. per hr., 
and approximately 100 kw. in transformer capacity. 
Briefly, it is a circular shell with a refractory lining, 
hand tilting and arranged so that the roof can be 
raised by a hand-wheel for renewing the resistor 
material. A trough of silicon carbide, filled with 
crushed carbon, forms the resistor or heating element. 

Heat is radiated by the carbon resistor to the roof 
and is reflected to the bath; some heat is also radiated 
from the sides of trough to the bath. The trough 
itself becomes conductive after being heated, and 
forms a part of the resistor, a portion of the current 
being carried by it. It is customary to pour the entire 
bath each heat, the time of which is about 2 hr. Cold 
stock is then charged into the furnace, stirred and 
skimmed when necessary, then poured. 

Current consumption is approximately 300 kwhr. 
per ton and the metal loss under one per cent. The 
furnace requires no auxiliary apparatus or water- 
cooling, it is single phase and operates at approxi- 
mately unity power factor, the nature of the load 
being comparable to the same capacity of incandes- 
cent lighting. Secondary taps are brought out from 
the secondary of the transformer to points on a hand- 
operated switch. The voltage, varied by moving the 
switch from point to point, controls the electrical 
input and the temperature of the furnace. 

Advantages claimed for this type of furnace are 
uniformity of the metal by reason of the soft reflected 
heat; the temperature of the roof, the hottest part 
of the furnace, does not exceed that of the bath by 
more than 300 deg. Fahr., the metal can be skimmed 
and stirred at will; the unpoured heat can be held in- 
definitely without disturbing the metal composition; a 
neutral or reducing atmosphere; absence of contami- 
nation from gases; complete control of the temper- 
ature and manipulations; flexibility of operation; low 
metal loss; absence of auxiliaries and moving parts, 
ete. 

Some of the disadvantages are that the roof must 
be raised and fresh carbon added to replace wastage; 
the possibility of breakage of the carbide trough, etc. 


Ajax-Wyatt Induction Furnace 


The Ajax-Wyatt induction furnace (known also 
as the Bridgeport Brass furnace) was developed dur- 
ing the war, largely for the casting of cartridge case 
slabs of. yellow brass. It is manufactured by the 
Ajax Metal Co., Philadelphia, the 60-cycle furnace in 
80-kw. size having a hearth capacity of 1500 lb. Cir- 
cular in shape, the furnace has a refractory lining that 
has been preformed and burned. This lining is made 
in a special shape and fits into the shell of the fur- 
nace. When the lining is to be renewed the old one 
is taken out and a new one fitted in place. The 
operation is comparable to fitting a new crucible into 
a crucible type combustion furnace. 

The circular chamber of the furnace contains the 
molten bath in one mass; immediately under the bath 
is the yoke of a single-phase transformer, the second- 
ary of which is a thin shell of metal being melted, 
constituting one turn around the transformer yoke. 
A large volume of current at a very low voltage is 
induced in the secondary or thin shell of metal at the 
bottom of the bath. The passage of this large cur- 
rent generates heat within the metal itself, which is 
in turn transmitted to the bath above. The magnetic 
forces within the transformer set up a rotor effect 
of circulation of the metal, which is constant as long 
as the current is flowing. This circulation, inherent 
in the induction furnace, is not peculiar to this or 
any other type of induction furnace. The direction 
and intensity of the circulation are governed to some 
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extent by the nature of the magnetic field set by 
the transformer and also by the arrangement th 
transformer. 

As mentioned above, the heat is generated a: the 
bottom of the furnace at the bottom of the bath anq 
carried to the bath by circulation, As the bat! in 
a mass and not in the form of a ring, as in the ty pica! 
steel-melting furnace of this type, there is no ‘ ] 
effect” that was so troublesome in this type of fy 
nace. The current flows around the secondary jin 
the vertical plane, instead of in the horizontal plane 
as in the steel-melting furnace. The temperature js 
controlled by varying the voltage and the electrical] 
input to the primary of the transformer. The fur- 
nace is either nose or trunnion tilted; the nose-tilted 
furnace is motor-operated while the trunnion-tilted 
furnace may be either hand or motor-operated. 

With a hearth capacity of 1500 Ib., the furnace 
has a melting capacity of about 500 Ib. per hr. The 
current consumption is 200 kwhr. per ton and the 
metal loss under 1 per cent. It is single phase and 
has a transformer capacity of 80 kw. No figures are 
available as to the power factor, but in all probability 
it is not better than 75 per cent. 

Hot metal from some external source must be 
charged into the furnace to prime it; when the heat 
is melted, only a portion is poured, perhaps less than 
half of it. Cold metal to this same amount is then 
charged into the remaining bath and melted, when the 
operation is repeated. During the night the unpoured 
portion of the last heat must be left in the furnace 
and the current left on, to keep it in a molten state. 
If the last heat is poured entirely, hot metal from an 
external source must be charged in the morning, as 
there must be hot metal to form a secondary before 
heat can be generated. 

Some of the advantages claimed for this type of 
furnace are that the heat is generated within the 
metal itself; control of the temperature and manipu- 
lations; low power cost and metal loss; constant cir- 
culation of the metal, insuring thorough mixing; 
absence of contamination from gases, etc. 

Some of the disadvantages are necessity for prim- 
ing the furnace with hot metal from an external 
source, which limits its flexibility in foundry practice; 
special nature of the electrical application; cooling of 
the furnace primary coil; circulating currents in the 
melting of certain grades of metal, ete. 


Repulsion Induction Furnace 


The General Electric Co. repulsion induction fur- 
nace is a recent development just announced. It is 
built in one capacity only, arranged for nose or 
trunnion tilting. The furnace has a hearth capacity 
of 1200 lb. and a melting rate of 750 Ib. per hr. It 
follows the same principles as the Ajax-Wyatt and is 
to some extent similar in construction, but differs 
somewhat in the manner of applying the transformer 
yoke to the furnace. It is arranged with a refrac- 
tory lining of special shapes which have been pre- 
formed and burned, and are fitted into the furnace 
as in the preceding case. 

The circular chamber contains the bath in one 
mass. Immediately under the bath, and communicat- 
ing with the circular chamber by two ports, is a thin 
cylinder of molten metal surrounding the primary of 
the transformer and forming the secondary. This 
secondary, as in the preceding case, forms one turn 
in which a large volume of current at a very low 
voltage is induced. The passage of the current 
through the metal of the secondary generates heat 
within it, which in turn is communicated to the bath 
above through the two ports located at the ends of 
the cylinder forming the secondary. 


Differences Between Two Induction Furnaces 


One of the chief differences between the two types 
of induction furnaces lies in the manner in which the 
metal forming the secondary circulates through and 
communicates the heat to the bath. In the General 
Electric furnace it passes up through a port at one 
end of the cylinder, thence through the bath and down 
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rough the other port at the other end of the cylin- 

ior. In the Ajax-Wyatt furnace the bottom of the 
ith forms a sector of the secondary turn and the 
‘reulation is a churning action. In the General Elec- 
-ie furnace the isolation from the bath, of the metal 
ming the secondary is more complete than in the 
ther type. 

With the ports under the bath located as they are, 
nd by reason of the primary coil arrangement, the 
reulation is longitudinal along the coils and unidi- 

rectional. Another chief difference in the two types 

the ability to control the degree of circulation or 
iitation of the bath metal by shifting the position 
f the primary coil on the transformer leg, thereby 
varying the field. This is patented. 

As in the preceding case, hot metal must be 
-harged from an external source to prime the fur- 
nace. In melting practice, only a portion of the metal 
is poured each heat. In this case a little less than 
half is left in the furnace, into which the cold stock 
is charged and, when melted,-the process is repeated. 
During the night current must be kept on to hold the 
unpoured portion of the last heat molten, or hot metal 
charged into the furnace in the morning. 

The furnace has a transformer rating of 75 kw., 
is single phase, operates at 68 to 75 per cent power 
factor, has a melting rate of 750 lb. per hr. and a 
hearth capacity of 1200 lb. The current consumption 
is 200 kwhr. per ton for yellow brass (60/40) and 230 
kwhr. per ton for red brass (80/20). The metal loss 
melting yellow brass in one per cent and for red brass 
0.5 per cent. From the above it would seem that this 
furnace is more rapid in its action than the preced- 
ing, and with economies about the same. Low-pres- 
sure air from an external source or a motor-driven 
blower auxiliary is required for cooling the primary 
coil of the transformer. 

The advantages and disadvantages of this furnace 
are about the same as those in the preceding case, 
except that the rapidity of melting is somewhat 
higher. 


Where the Induction Furnace Excels 


Theoretically the induction is the ideal electro- 
thermic unit. All the heat is generated directly with- 
in the bath itself, none of it being reflected or car- 
ried to the bath by any external medium. This is 
diametrically opposite to all other methods of melting. 
There is no electrode consumption, water cooling or 
electrode auxiliary equipment losses, as in the are 
furnaces. Induction furnaces can be constructed 
more compactly than other types of the same capacity, 
and so on. In melting steel in the induction furnace 
two or three serious disadvantages presented them- 
selves which practically have disqualified the use of 
this type of furnace for this use. 

One serious disadvantage was the inability to burn 
in a hearth or lining at a temperature higher than 
that of the bath. Another serious drawback was the 
disturbance to the power supply and the splashing 
and surging of the steel in the narrow channel form- 
ing the bath, caused by the “pinch effect” inherent in 
the furnace. Another drawback was the necessity of 
charging hot metal to prime the furnace. 

In the two types of induction furnaces just de- 
scribed, the first of these disadvantages has been 
taken care of by inserting a preformed and burned 
lining into the furnace. The second disadvantage is 
reduced to a minimum, if it exists at all, since the 
“pinch effect” is reduced by the weight of the bath. 
The third disadvantage remains, however, and until 
it is eliminated the flexibility of this type of furnace 
and its field of application to the average foundry 
will be seriously hampered. The induction furnace 
has not proved satisfactory in the commercial melting 
of aluminum, which is a very tricky metal in the mat- 
ter of pouring temperatures. 


Resistance Furnace Excels with Dirty Charge 


, As the resistance furnace inherently is sluggish 
in its action, no rapid changes in temperature take 
place in the furnace, which thus forms a thermal fly- 
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wheel effect in routine operation. However, the re- 
sistance furnace approaches nearest to the electri- 
fication of the combustion melting processes, with the 
elimination of a great number of the attending dis- 
advantages, trials and troubles of combustion prac- 
tice. Anything that can be melted in the average com- 
bustion practice can be melted better and cheaper 
in the resistance furnace. It adapts itself more than 
any other type to local shop conditions and its flexi- 
bility is such that it can be made to suit the average 
foundry conditions. It permits any degree of mechan- 
ical working of the bath, settling out of dirt and slag 
and allows a variation of manipulation of copper- 
nickel alloys carrying zine. 

The neutrality of the atmosphere and the control 
of the temperature in both the induction and re- 
sistance furnaces make possible the holding of part or 
all of the unpoured metal for a long period, without 
disturbing in any way the composition of the metal. 
This is a highly valuable feature, lending itself great- 
ly to the local conditions existing at any time in the 
production schedule or other shop conditions. 

It cannot be denied that the furnace, when in- 
stalled, becomes a shop operating unit, and will re- 
ceive only that care, attention and treatment which 
the operating man gives it. To be a commercial suc- 
cess the furnace must suit the operating department; 
it must be adaptable to the particular foundry prac- 
tice where it is to operate; it must be sufficiently flex- 
ible in operation of being built around and worked 
into local shop practice and methods, and still be 
sufficiently positive in its action to produce more and 
better metal and cheaper at the pouring floor than 
in the combustion practice. 


Deciding Factors as to Choice 


The deciding factors or advantages in the use of 
one type of electric furnace over the other would be 
the net sum of the various advantages neutralized by 
the disadvantages, the economies in kwhr. per ton 
being an important factor, but not the most impor- 
tant. The deciding factors would be the uniformity 
of the castings produced; the ability to use low grade 
seraps without undue loss; the ability to melt any 
grade of metal under special process or procedure 
in local conditions with any degree of manipulation 
of the bath by rabbling, skimming, mixing, etc.; by 
placing the melting in the hands of the superintendent 
or metallurgist and taking it out of the hands of the 
melter, thus permitting the use of cruder labor and 
so on. The circulation of the metal, as in the in- 
duction furnace, is an advantage when the alloy is 
made up of new, clean metal; on the other hand, this 
is very undesirable in melting dirty borings and small 
scrap, which is the case in a large portion of melting 
in jobbing foundries. 

There are two distinct fields of application in the 
two principles of electric furnace melting into which 
the two types fit. In mills and foundries producing 
large tonnages of uniform composition, the induc- 
tion furnace finds its best application, since it is rapid 
in its action, and probably the lowest in current con- 
sumption per ton of metal melted of any of the types 
in use. It is claimed for the Ajax-Wyatt furnace 
that it melts 95 per cent of all brass melted elec- 
trically, over 50 per cent of all that melted in the 
brass rolling industry and more than that of all 
other types of electric furnaces combined. No special 
claims are made for the foundry industry. 

In the average foundry, where different alloys are 
melted and where the product consists of small and 
thin-webbed castings, where intermittent operation 
may be required, where the heat may be made up of 
different grades of metal, including wash metal and 
borings that are dirty, ete., the resistance furnace 
finds its best application. 


High Cost a Deterrent 


One main obstacle to the application of the elec- 
tric furnace to the foundry industry lies in its first 
cost. If a melting unit can be produced in small 
capacity, which will operate efficiently, and which can 
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be sold for $1,000 or $1,500, then electrified melting 
will receive its greatest impetus. It is the same as 
in the automobile industry: The greatest business in 
its history came when the “automobile” was reduced 
in price so that the every-day citizen could purchase 


PERCENTAGE OF MANUFACTURE 


Census Bureau Shows Average Operation of 56.8 
Per Cent-of Capacity in “]921—Iron and 
Steel Much Lower 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 23.—Final figures of the Bureau 
of Census for 1921 presenting statistics of output of 
manufactures, possible output and the actual output 
compared with the possible output have just been com- 
pleted and will be published soon. The report shows 
that 134 blast furnaces, whose products were valued 
at $419,771,244, operated at 40.1 per cent of possible 
capacity and that the value of the products, had these 
furnaces operated at total capacity, would have been 


Iron and Steel:— 
Blast furnace plants 2 
Steel works and rolling mills 
Bolts, nuts, washers and rivets* 





CA WU Bis 0k sk KG wo ce 066 s.0 we aes tebe Ae eS OO 
Steel doors and shutts Ps sek cca whe beck ewnd heaku 
’ POT GU BUORT TOT onc cb 0 obec cece restecosees 
’ Iron and steel nails and spikes, etc.*...........+.4. 
i rrr rere Teor rere eee Per eee errr t rs. 
Wirework not else where spec Ne oo RO eng ad 
Steel barrels, drums and tanks.............. 


Structural work* ; . 
Iron and steel, processed - or welded 
Iron and steel wrought pip 
Horseshoes* . 


Total of group 


Vachinery 


Dee. GORD ocean ec cekaeeeeues imp ea tea + Te 
MBoctrical mac hine ry, apparatus and supplies... 

, Cash registers and calculating machines 
Engines and water wheels...........-e.ceee08. 
Foundry and machine shop produc Bite oe tote. 
ee ee ae Gia aut aen a 
Gas machines and gas and water meters........ 
Pumps, steam and other power.. 
gl ee eee eee 
Agricultural implements ........ 


Sewing machines, cases and att: uchme nts. 
Stoves and hot air furnaces... 


Total of group......... 
Vehicles: 
Shipbuilding, steel ............. 
Springs, steel, vehicles, heavy 
works or rolling mills.......... ea oon 6 
Cars and general shop construction and repairs by 
MUOMTN THITORG COUIDOTION‘. . oc ccccconvevcvesen 
Cars and general shop construction and repairs by 
electric railroad companies. 


Cars, electric railroad, not including ‘operations of 


railroad companies ..... 
Cars, steam railroad, not including 
railroad companies ae Se 
Locomotives not made by railroad companies 
Motor vehicles : ee tal 
Motor vehicle bodies and parts 
Motorcycles, bicycles and parts 


Total of group 
Hardware and Tools 
Hardware 


Steam fitting int team and hot water heating 
apparatus 

Files 

Saws 


Seales and balances 
Screws, machine 
Needles, pins, hooks and ¢ 


Total of group 
Non-ferrous 


Brass, bronze, copper and allied products 
Copper, tin and sheet iron work 
Smelting and refining copper 
Lead, bar, pipe and sheet 
Smelting and refining lead 
Smelting and refining zin« 
Smelting and refining metals not 
Smelting and refining, not from the ore 
Aluminum manufacture 


Total of aro ip 
Viscellaneous 


Coke, not including gas houss 
Crucibles . 
Galvanizing 
Enameling 


Total of group 


Total, siz groups.. 


*Not made in steel works or rolling mills 


lsewhere specified 


machines in steel 


operations of 


—" © 
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one. It is no longer a luxury as in the pa:'. That 
is what has been and is still the chief troyh). with 
the electric furnace in the brass foundry. While 
being a necessity in fact, it is still a luxury to the 
average plant. 


$1,045,535,678. Only a slightly better showing was 
made in this year of depression in 494 steel works and 
rolling mills. The value of the products of these works 
was $1,481,659,352, representing 43.3 per cent of pos- 
sible capacity, while the value of the products on a 
basis of total capacity is placed at $3,425,271,11: 

Figures of interest to the iron and steel and related 
industries, carried in the report, are given. 

The statistical study of 353 industries represented 
reports from 194,194 establishments reporting opera- 
tions in 1921. The total actual output of these manu- 
facturers amounted to $42,318,241,453, while the 
estimated possible output would have aggregated $74, 
123,930,736, making the actual production 546.5 per 
cent of the possible ouput. 




















Number ‘ Per C 
of Estab- Value of Possible of Pos e 
lishments Products Output Output 
134 $419,771, 244- $1,045,535,678 40.1 
194 1,481,659,35 3,425,271,113 13.3 
125 357,734, 454 966,630,683 37. 
70 44,321,548 $4,610,229 52.4 
15 12,466,701 20,044,867 62.2 
240 83,151,126 216,553,400 38.4 
56 10,976,307 16,951,795 64.8 
61 99,945,614 174,929,486 57.1 
413 66,384,507 128,758,368 51.6 
31 14,525,010 33,126,246 43.8 
1,021 250,085,446 602,471,582 41.5 
320 6,202,156 11,154,553 55.6 
57 56,662,278 119,205,491 47.5 
12 1,931,812 2,802,210 68.9 
3.079 g 905,817,000 6,848,045,000 42.4 
348 tas 291,773,840 23.2 
1,333 838,985,443 1,469,398,706 56.8 
to 53,652,943 83,773,206 64 
296 199,498,575 630,603,515 31.6 
9.013 1,565,526,944 3,506,842,559 44.6 
50 4,965,678 17,276,179 28.7 
65 *. 956,424 34,363,178 63.9 
135 7,239, "001 87,116,334 54.2 
S6 99° 723,412 39,543,515 57.5 
353 163,816,679 462,386,925 35.4 
36 35,608,297 71,447,233 49.8 
357 101, 572.793 214,838,574 17.5 
12,121 3,118,275,000 6,909, 365, 000 yo. 1 
126 356,214,854 749,609,001 47 
126 31,750,373 73,461,571 43.2 
1,766 1,180.030,133 1,608,708,792 73.4 
60 87,312,426 99,719,090 87.6 
10 14,856,068 40,165,004 37 
108 325,680,157 753,011,576 43 
22 102,023,358 291,575,891 35 
385 1,671,386,976 3,875,762,348 15.1 
1,974 108,016,532 954,000,249 $2.8 
115 23,091,749 67,053,905 34.4 
5,123 5.200,362,000 8,513,068,000 59.3 
139 116,688,661 221,140,053 52.8 
ota 27,366,887 237,856,529 53.5 
oo 7,647,252 20,831,273 36.7 
79 18,185,297 $6,850,114 38.8 
H5 15,884,770 29,111,826 54.6 
160 18,365,242 52,830,624 34.8 
6S 18,896,168 30,602,095 61.7 
1,11 323,034,000 ria 639,22: 3.000 50.5 
911 214,903,735 466,817,539 16 
105 148,776,164 278522 054 53.4 
28 234,895,245 566,356,023 11.5 
29 10,473,575 18,233,143 57.4 
é 150,593,779 214,590,544 70.2 
9 37,482,675 101,537,189 36.9 
) 7,060,205 43,079,109 16.4 
60 15,150,055 39,123,111 38.7 
87 45,822,161 97°846.627 46.5 
L277 865,158,000 1,826, 106, 000 474 
176 221,313,363 473,855,900 16.7 
17 1,969,930 15,474,048 12.7 
51 4,017,820 8,185,662 49.1 
13 2,022,927 4,798,680 42.2 
#87 229,324,000 502,315,000 45.7 
76,002 11, 641,970,000 25,238,122,000 46.1 
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Rehearing of Assigned Car Case Concluded at 
Washington 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 9.—After lasting 10 days, the 
nearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
¢ the assigned ear case was concluded last Thursday. 
riefs are to be filed by Dec. 1, and while no date for 

ryguments has been set, it has been tentatively sug- 
sted that they be made on Dec. 17-19, inclusive. This 
rangement will cause a postponement of the effective 
tte of the order entered in the case which was fixed 
1 Dee. 1 after being pestponed from the original and 
arlier date. In the event the order is not modified, 
e railroads and industrial interests, including iron 

d steel manufacturers, have considered the idea of 
king the proceeding before the Supreme Court. There 
re those, however, who doubt that it can be made a 

surt case. They take the view that it is purely an 
{ministrative matter resting solely with the commis- 
m. 

Opposition to the assigned car was expressed 
rongly by a number of witnesses. Among them was 
van A. Bitner, representing the United Mine Workers 
’ America. It was his contention that if all kinds 
f assigned cars are eliminated it will be but a short 

time until uneconomical mines will be driven out of 
business. The result would be to operate only eco- 
nomical mines, he said, equally divide transportaton, 
tabilize industry and give uniform and steady em- 
loyment to miners, 

Speaking for the National Coal Association, its 
traffic manager, John D. Battle, said there are two 
phases to the assigned car situation, one dealing with 
the railroads and the other with cars owned by in- 
daustries. 


Sympathy for Bonar Law’s Family 


After obtaining the authorization of leading pig 
iron makers and steel manufacturers whose offices are 
ocated in New York, Gueret, Jacks & Partners, Inc., 
New York, last week dispatched a cable to H. Arnold 
Wilson, a director of William Jacks & Co., Ltd., Glas- 
vow, asking him to convey to the bereaved family of 
the Hon. Bonar Law the heartfelt sympathy and con- 
lolence of the pig iron and steel manufacturers of the 
\'nited States. Bonar Law had been identified many 
years with the iron and steel industry of Great Britain. 
Mr. Wilson was asked to convey the message because 
e was not only a close business associate of Mr. Law 
for a great many years, but also one of his warmest 
ersonal friends. 


New Control of Bock Bearing Co. 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 5.—At a meeting of the Bock 
bearing Co., Toledo, Ohio, held Oct. 31 in Cleveland, 
‘ new directorate was elected, vesting the control of 
‘he company in the hands of the preferred stockholders. 

W. E. Bock, founder and first president and general 
manager of the Bock Bearing Co., was elected presi- 
dent, and R. B. Wallace, vice-president. The other di- 
rectors are: Maynard H. Murch, Frank A. Scott and 
\. V. Cannon. R. E. Clingan remains as general man- 
ger, and C. J. Steinbicker, former treasurer, now be- 
mes secretary and treasurer. 

No changes are contemplated in the active organi- 
ation, but the management feels that under the new 
irrangement the company will have much better pros- 
ects for expanding. For the past six years the com- 
pany has been controlled by the Standard Parts Co., 
Cleveland, through ownership of the common stock. 


Johansson Gages Available to Users 


Official announcement has been made by the Ford 
Motor Co., Detroit, of the acquisition of C. E. Johans- 
son, Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the American company 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of the well-known 
Johansson gage blocks and measuring tools. The pur- 
chase, which was reported in THE IRON AGE of Oct. 18, 
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also includes the sole American rights to the gages 
and the methods by which they are made. 

The Johansson gage blocks and other instruments 
will continue to be manufactured for the trade. It is 
athe feeling of the Ford company that since these 
measuring intruments are a reeegnized standard of 
measurement and precision and of such value to manu- 
facturers and the general public, they should be avail- 
able to all who desire to purchase them. 

Mr. Johansson, inventor of the gages, becomes a 
factory executive in the Ford organization. He ar- 
rived from Eskilstuna, Sweden, Oct. 23, and has begun 
his work at the Ford engineering laboratory at Dear- 
born. 


Amalgamates with Babeock & Wileox Com- 
panies ” 


ToRONTO, Nov. 5.—R. O. McCulloch announces a deal 
whereby the Goldie & McCulloch Co., Ltd., Galt, Ont., 
amalgamates with Babcock & Wilcox, Ltd. of London, 
England and the Babcock & Wilcox Co. of New York, 
in a new Canadian company to be known as Babcock, 
Wilcox, Goldie, McCulloch Co., Ltd. The new concern 
has secured a charter with a capital stock of $3,000,- 
000, and according to official announcement is now op- 
erating under direct management of R. O. McCulloch 
and A. R. Goldie. The new company takes over all 
of the local business, except the safe works, the latter 
to be operated separately by a different company to be 
known for the present as Goldie & McCulloch, and will 
continue manufacturing operations in its present 
quarters, although it is pointed out that a new plant 
will be erected in Galt for this undertaking in the not 
distant future. 


John F. Dailey, who purchased the former gun plant 
of the Symington-Anderseon Corporation at University 
Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., has sold it to Louis Gibaud 
of the Louis Gibaud Motors, 255 East Avenue, that 
city. Mr. Dailey purchased the property several weeks 
ago from the United States Government and the Todd 
Protectograph Co. for $300,000. It was sold to Mr. 
Gibaud for $1,000,000. The Davis Machine Tool Co., 
St. Paul Street, Rochester, was purchased at sheriff’s 
sale two weeks ago by Mr. Gibaud. 


The steel group of the Buffalo Atheitie Club on 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 30 tendered a farewell dinner 
to Clinton S. Bradley, former resident manager of the 
Buffalo office of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion. Eugene J. McCarthy, president of Beals, Mc- 
Carthy & Rogers, presided. A set of studs of platinum 
and gold was presented. Mr. Bradley took up his 
duties Nov. 2 as manager of sales of the hot rolled 
department with headquarters at Pittsburgh. 
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COMING MEETINGS 


te 
November 
Bleetric Pewer Club. Nov. 19, 20, 21 and 22. Fall 
= 


meeting at French Liek Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. S. N. Clarkson, Rockefeller Building, 
Cleveland, secretary. 


December 









American Society of Mechanical Engineers. Dec. 
3, 4, 5 and 6. Annual meeting in New York. Calvin 
W. Rice, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York, 
secretary. 

National Exposition of Pewer and Mechanical 
Engineering. Dec. 3 to 8, inclusive. Second an- 
ual exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York. 
Headquarters, Grand Central Palace, New York. 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers. Dec. 
5. 6 7 and & Winter meeting in Washington, 
D.c. J. Cc. Olsen, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., secretary. 
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Trade Changes 


The Cadiitae Machinery Co. has been appointed exclu- 
sive sales agent for the Grand Rapids grinding machine di- 
vision of the Gatlmeyer & Livingston Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., to cover the Detroit territory. 


The Gas Producer & Engineering Corporation of New 
Jersey has changed its address from 115 Broad Street to 30 
Church Street, New York. 


The Landis Tool Co. has purchased all patents, patterns, 
jigs, ete., of the Oakley cutter and reamer grinder, manufac- 
tured by the Oakley Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati. This ma 
chine will be manufactured by the Landis company and will 
be known as the Landis cutter and reamer grinder, with 
sizes corresponding to the No. 1, 2 and 3 Oakley machines. 


The Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, has opened a Buffalo 
office at 622 Genesee Building. J. C. McQuide has been trans- 
ferred from the Pittsburgh organization to manage the Buf- 
falo oftice, which now will serve Northern and Western New 


York and adjacent territory. 


The Reeves Brothers Co., Alliance, Ohio, makers of 
steel tanks and oil refinery equipment, cement and mining 
machinery and creosoting plants, has opened an office at 
2012 L. C. Smith Building, Seattle, Wash., from which all 
western business will be handled. Percy E. Wright, consult- 
ing mechanical engineer, has been appointed assistant sales 


manager of the company and will be in charge of the office. 


The Alliance Steel Corporation, 332 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, announces the opening of a new bar mill. 

T) Rockford Steel Equipment Co., Rockford, Ill, has 
changed its name to the Rockford Steel Furniture Co 

The Southern California Iron & Steel Co. has moved 
flices to Slauson Avenue Huntington Parl The new ad- 


dress is Box 257, Huntington Park, Cal 


rhe Morrison & Risman Co., Buffalo, announces the open- 
ing of an office in Cleveland at 808 Ulmer Building 


H. W. Gledhill, eastern sales manager Shepard Electric 
Crane & Hoist Co., 30 Church Street, New York, has opened 
offices in the City Center Building, 121 North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia G. M. Rumsey is connected with the office as 
assistant sales representative The New York office will be 
managed by A. J. Barnes, who will be also in charge of 
export sales and advertising H. A. Baugh will have charge 
of the Pittsburgh office, D. B. Patterson of the Baltimore 
office, W. B. Briggs of the Chicago office, W. H. Ringe of 
the San Francisco office, and F. R. Quigley of the Birming- 
ham office 

All interest of the Oakley Machine Tool Co. in Oakley 
universal tool room grinders has been sold to the Landis 
Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa 

The Grant Iron & Metal Co., Buffalo Boulevard and Do- 
remus Street, Detroit, has taken over the Grant-Holub Co., 
Canton, Ohio, and will operate that plant as a branch of 
the Grant Iron & Metal Co. All debts will be paid by the 
Grant Iron company as soon as books have been audited. 
Harry S. Grant, president of the purchasing company, is also 
president of the Grant-Holub Co., which is being dissolved. 

The F. C. Richmond Machinery Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
representative for the Conveyors Corporation of America, 
Chicago, has moved offices and salesrooms to 320 West Sec- 
ond South Street, that city. 

The Cochise Machine Co., manufacturer of hammer and 
piston drills, Los Angeles, Cal., has changed its name the 
Cochise Rock Drill Mfg. Co 

The Gwilliam Co. has moved its New York equipment from 
253 West Fifty-eighth Street, to the Brooklyn headquarters, 
23 Flatbush Avenue 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. has taken over the ex- 
clusive sale of the Crescent Pump Co., 743 Beaubien Street, 
Detroit, and hereafter will handle all inquiries regarding 
the latter. 

President John Kelsey of the Kelse Wheel Co. has con- 
firmed the sale of a portion of Kelsey interests at Me mphis, 
Tenn., to the Fisher Body Corporation, including 45 acres of 
land, a double-band sawmill, dry kilns, and an automobile 
body woodworking plant. The property will be adapted to the 
new requirements as soon as possible. 

The Hendee Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mas motor cycles, 
has changed its name to the Indian Motorcycle Co. 


The Gulf States Steel Co. reports net income for the 
third quarter of 1923 of $336,747, after taxes and charges. 
This is equivalent after deduction for preferred dividends 
to $2.68 per share on common stock. In the preceding period 
net income reached $439,928 and in the third quarter of 1922 
$252,284. 
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Plans of New Companies 


The Bates-Roebling Patents Co., 50 Church Sty 
1179, New York, has been incorporated with ca; ock 
of $200,000 to manufacture typewriters and par 


15 patents have been purchased and will be incor; d re 
one small portable machine, which will be sold low 
price. Although the company may eventually ma ture 
in its own factory, it will likely have parts manufa d by 
contract for the present and operate an assembling | The 
incorporators are G. W. Roebling, H. Bates, a F. 
Moritz. 

The Triamant Corporation, New York, incorpora with 
1000 shares of stock, no par value, will manufact ron 
and steel products, particularly a tungsten alloy. 1 in- 
corporators are F. P. Fremont and E, Lessel. Ad s is 
in care of L. C. Burdett, 233 Broadway, New Yor! 

The Ross Propeller Corporation, New York, has tx n- 
corporated with capital stock of 12,000 shares, no pai ie 
to manufacture propellers and kindred products, T m- 
pany will concentrate on propellers to be used in motor boats 
and launches. Operations, when started, will be on a small 
scale, Incorporators are R. M. Shields, L. Goddard and M, 


Bauman, J. Wilbur Ross, Brooklyn, heads the company. 
Address in care of O. S. Carrol, 40 Wall Street, New York 


Mayburner, Inc., 8 Hicks Place, Flushing, L. |., has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $50,000 to manufac- 
ture oil-burning equipment and devices, It is in the primary 


stages of organization. Incorporators are L. May, R. R 
Zeamans and H, Sancier 


M. D. Goodman, who was associated for 10 years with the 
Electric Controller & Mfg. Co. and who recently was con- 
nected with Stephen, Hall & Co., has established a business 


at 185 Bigelow Street, Newark, N. J., and will act as dealer 
n used electrical equipment. 


The Oakley Valve Co. of Connecticut, 159 Coram Avenue, 
Shelton, Conn., recently incorporated with capital of 500 
shares of stock to manufacture valves, is now in production 
at its factory in Shelton, It has equipment for present 
needs. L. W. Holmes is one of the principals. 


The Nojar Mfg. Co., Inc.,, 1755 Broadway, New York, 
recently organized to manufacture automobile equipment, is 
now producing a special type of shock absorber. 


The American Machine & Mfg. Co., 441 Folsom Street, 
San Francisco, recently incorporated with capital stock of 
$250,000, has taken over the business of a partnership manu- 
facturing special machinery. Manufacturing will be con- 
tinued along the same lines as before. The company pur- 
poses to enlarge its plant. M. Renistein is secretary. 


The Randle Radio Co., 1723 Powers Street, Cincinnati, 
has been organized with capital stock of $100,000 for the 
manufacture of radio equipment. Actual production will be 
started within the next two weeks. The officers of the com- 
pany are identified with the Randle Machinery Co., Cincin- 
nati, manufacturer of power plant machinery and tools. 
W. E. Randle, Jr., is secretary-treasurer. 


A. W. Erickson, who recently resigned as superintendent 
of the Wapakoneta Machine Co., Wapakoneta, Ohio, has es- 
tablished the Pioneer High Speed Machine Knife & Tool Co. 
at Cleveland. The company is now in production concentrat- 
ing on cutting tools. Mr. Erickson has had thirty-one years’ 
experience in this field and has brought with him as heads 
of departments, men with whom he has been associated for 
many years, 


C. R. Bryant, formerly proprietor of the Bryant Garage, 
Jefferson City, Mo., will soon open a machine shop for the 
manufacture of tools which he has lately patented, under the 
firm name of the Jefferson City Machine & Tool Co. 


The Lake Shore Steel & Machinery Co., 168 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, recently incorporated with $10,000 
capital stock, is a jobbing organization dealing in cold-rolled 
steel, machinery, twist drills, reamers, hack saw blades, files, 
and high speed and carbon tool steel, Surplus stocks of 
these materials are kept for quick delivery. Officers are J. 
Ross MacDonald, president and treasurer, and Arthur John- 
son, secretary. 





The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. report for the quarter 
ended Sept. 30 shows a deficit of $356,344, after deducting 
interest charges, taxes, preferred dividends, etc., as com- 
pared with a balance for common of $458,057 in the pre- 
ceding quarter and a deficit of $171,462 in the September 
quarter of 1922. For the nine months ending with Sept. °0, 
last, there was a balance available for common dividends 
of $564,126, against a deficit of $581,161 in the correspond- 
ing period last year and a deficit of $579,092 over that 
period of 1921. 
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MORE HOPEFUL FEELING 


Buying by Railroads Expected During Re- 
mainder of Year 


New York Central and Other Railroad Lists and 
Industrial Inquiry Looked for at Early Date 


Although the October rate of bookings has been 
scarcely maintained, prospective business seems encour- 
aging and the tone of the market is generally opti- 
mistic. 

The New York Central Railroad is reported to be 
preparing to put out an inquiry soon for about 25 ma- 
chines. The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western is also 
said to be working on a list. Action is expected shortly 
on a list issued some time ago by the Lehigh Valley. 
Single machines on lists of the Baltimore & Ohio and 
the Rock Island railroads are being figured on. The 
Central of Georgia has issued an inquiry for a half 
dozen machines, said to be for estimating purposes. 

It is reported in New York that a large automobile 
parts manufacturer has been doing experimental work 


New York 


New YorK, Nov. 5. 

HILE orders for machine tools have not in- 
Wea and in fact are at almost the lowest 
point of the year, prospective business is encour- 
aging. Most of the large Eastern railroads are ex- 
pected to come into the market between now and 
the end of the year. The New York Central is 
preparing to put out an inquiry shortly for about 
25 machines, the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern is also said to be working on a list, and 
action is expected shortly on a list issued some 
time ago by the Lehigh Valley, which has been 
held up awaiting the necessary appropriation. The 
Central of Georgia has issued an inquiry for a 
half dozen machines, said to be for estimating 
purposes, but this type of inquiry is usually the 
forerunner of purchases. A large automobile parts 
manufacturer has been doing considerable experi- 
mental work preparatory to a complete renewal 
of its machine-tool equipment. A large list may 
be issued by this company before long. The To- 
ledo, St. Louis & Western Railroad has bought 
a 400-ton wheel press. The Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York, bought two 6-ft. radial drills. The 
Crasler-Canfield Midway Oil Co. of California has 
bought a 1500-lb. and a 3400-lb. steam hammer. 


The municipal council, Bloemfontein, South Africa, is 
planning for the construction of a city-owned electric power 
plant to cost more than $250,000 with machinery, for which 
bids will be asked in the near future. The American Con- 
sulate office, Johannesburg, S. A., is in touch with the 
project. 

Bids will be taken immediately by the International Har- 
vester Co., 960 Broadway, Albany, N. Y., for a two-story 
automobile service and repair building, 50 x 210 ft., esti- 
mated to cost $100,000. Headquarters of the company are at 
606 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

The New York Edison Co., 130 East Fifteenth Street, New 
York, will commence the erection of a one-story power sta- 
tion, 41 x 100 ft., at 27 West Forty-seventh Street, to cost 
about $95,000 with equipment. William Whitehill, 709 
Sixth Avenue, is architect. The company has also purchased 
property at 268-70 Canal Street, 53 x 102 ft. 

The Auto Table Co., Inc., 120th Street and Jamaica Ave- 
nue, Richmond Hill, N. Y., is in the market for a combined 
punch, shear and angle cutter for handling iron up to %-in. 
thick; also for an 8-ft. press, second-hand, in good condition. 
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preparatory to a complete renewal of its machine-tool 
equipment and that a large list may be issued before 
long. A southern Illinois buyer is inquiring for $35,000 
to $40,000 worth of equipment and a Chicago plant 
wants about $50,000 worth of tools. 

Action is expected to be taken on the inquiry for 
100 lathes for Japanese shipment. Chicago steel in- 
terests are about to close for a number of heavy spe- 
cial-purpose machines. 





Austad 





The Burlington has distributed a number of formal 
orders against its list, having placed 25 lathes, six 
shapers and a number of miscellaneous tools. 

The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, has placed an order 
in Cleveland for 60 automatic screw machines and an 
inquiry is pending for 70 automatics from an Eastern 
automobile parts maker. 

The United Ejector Co., Boston, purchased 60 large 
turret lathes from a Cleveland manufacturer and the 
Pacific Mills, Boston, closed on about $50,000 worth of 
machine shop equipment for a Southern subsidiary. 
The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
is reported to have purchased 15 lathes. 


A. E. and C. A. Millington, Denver, Colo., engineers, have 


been engaged by a company being organized to prepare 
plans for the construction of a paper mill on site near 
Ketchikan, Alaska, with initial capacity of 120 tons of 


newsprint per day. The project will include a hydroelectric 
power plant in the vicinity of Orchard Lake, with output of 
about 10,000 hp. The new plant is estimated to cost $750,000 
with machinery, 

The New York Machinery Co., 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, is inquiring for a pipe cutting and threading machine. 

The C. Spiro Mfg. Co., 68 East 13l1st Street, New York, 
manufacturer of automobile equipment and accessories, has 
purchased a five-story factory at Main and Chestnut Streets, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 50 x 120 ft., for $75,000, and will re- 
mode] it for a new plant. 


Jacob Marks, 116 North Main Street, Portchester, N. Y., 
has plans for a two-story automobile service and repair 
building, 50 x 135 ft., to cost $46,000, including machine 
shop and other equipment. W. Stanley Wetmore, 1 North 
Main Street, is architect. 

The International Paper Co., 100 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, will soon commence the construction of 
a hydroelectric generating plant at High Falls, N. Y., on the 
Saranac River, to cost $600,000 with power dam and ma- 
chinery. 

The City Council, Guayaquil, Ecuador, has plans under 
way for a municipal electric light and power plant, and 
will take bids in the near future. The American Consulate 
office, Guayaquil, has details. 

Baskin Brothers, 185 Sixth Avenue, New York, manufac- 
turing jewelers, have leased space in the new building at 
27-37 West Sixtieth Street, for a new plant and will remove 
to this location. A floor in the building has also been leased 
to Katz & Ogush, 141 West Thirty-sixth Street, who will 
remove and expand their jewelry manufacturing plant at 
the new location. 


The American Spectacle Co., 136 West Fifty-second Street, 
New York, is considering the installation of a cutting ma- 
chine, power-operated. 

In connection with the acquisition of the Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Co.. Toronto and Peterboro, Ont.. and its sub- 
sidiary, the Canadian Allis-Chalmers Co., Toronto, Montreal 
and other locations, the General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., purposes to expend close to $5,000,000 for enlarge- 
ments in the different plants for approximate doubling of 
present capacity, including the converting of the Allis- 
Chalmers works for other branches of electric machinery 
production. 

Leo F. Robertson, Inc., 540 West Twenty-second Street, 
New York, operating a general machine works, is planning 
for the installation of an air compressor. 
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The Crane Market 


either electric overhead traveling 
nes are reported, but the market con- 





s fairly active with old inquiries. The expected list 

I the Western Electric Co., calling for several overhead 
ranes for the New Jersey plant, has not yet materialized. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., in addition 

the 14 eranes for Philadelphia, is said to be receiving 


a l5-ton, 58-ft. span overhead crane for Pittsfield, 


L 


Mass James Stewart & Co., 30 Church Street, New York, 
have been receiving quotations on two 7%,:-ton bucket 
1andling cranes for installation in Ohio Although few 
new inquiries for locomotive cranes are noted, sellers re- 
nort good business in prospect, but not yet in the form 

actual inquiry Among prospective export inquiries is 
the intention of the Port Trust, Madras, India, to call for 
bids on four 3-ton electric traveling cranes for port service 
Tenders will be sent to sellers in India and England and 
American builders represented i either country may 
participate The Helm Cut Stone Co., 578 Locust Street, 
Appleton, Wis., is asking for a 5-ton and 2-ton hand power 
cranes and two jib cranes The National Plate Glass Co., 


Detroit, subsidiary f the General Motors Corporation is 
receiving bids on cranes for its new plant at Blairsville, 
Pa The Columbiana Foundry Co., McKeesport, Pa., is in 
the market for a 5-to1 rane, either new or used. The 
Carnegie Steel C Pittsburg] s receiving bids on a 5-ton 

The Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co., 123 West Sixty-fourth 


Street, New York, with headquarters at Akron, Ohio, has 
secured the patent rights to manufacture Zeppelin aircraft 
n this country, including engines, machinery and all auxil- 
iary equipment Plans are being perfected for the establish 
ment of works at the Wingfoot Lake Aviation Field, neat 
Akron, while a portion of the present plant at Akron will 
also be given over to this production. Edward G. Wilmer is 


chairman of the board of directors 


The Electro Magnetic Loom Corporation, New York, or 
ganized with a capital of $100,000 is said to be perfecting 


plans for the operation of a plant to manufacture an electro- 





magnetic loom machine for the production of tubing, in- 
vented by Charles G. Bauer, Brooklyn. The new company is 
headed by A. ¢ Lor of the A. C. Lordly Co., 320 Broad 
way, cotton goods er, who will be president. E. A 
Kenney is vice-president, and J \ Akin, secretary and 


treasure! 

The Government of South Australia, Adelaide, Australia 
has plans for improvements in the South Australian railroa 
system and will call for bids for equipment in the near 


future, including wrecking cranes 1utomatic coal-handling 
machinery, automatic signal systems and devices and other 
electrical and mechanical apparatus Information at the 
jureau of Foreign and Domest Commerce Washington 


Reference No. 108551 


Wright’s Health Underwear Co., Second Avenue, North 
Troy, N. Y., is planning the installation of a number of 
motors, from 5 to 50 hp., to a gross of about 200 hp., in 
cluding compensators, controls and auxiliary apparatus 

fohns-Manville, Inc., Madison Avenue ind Forty-first 
Street, New York, is arranging for the early installation of 
machinery at its new plant now in course of erection at 
Asbestos, near St. Johns, Que., comprising two units, 150 
x 1000 ft., for the manufacture of brake linings, mechanical] 
packings, asbestos roofing and shingles, et: to cost more 
than $500,000 with equipment. It is purposed to have the 
works ready for service early next year 

The Western Electric Co., Inc., 195 Broadway, New York, 
has leased four factory buildings at Westside and Claremont 
Avenues and Halstead Street, Jersey City, N. J., totaling 


about 240,000 sq. ft. of floor space Alterations will be 
made and the structures equipped for the manufacture of 


telephone switchboards and kindred equipment. The com- 
pany is preparing to begin production at its new plant 
Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, for which property recently 
was leased, and will employ about 800 persons here. Bids 
are being asked for superstructure work on 


units at the new plant at Kearny. N. J 


on 


a number of 


Manual training equipment will be installed in the new 


high school to be erected at Avenue A, Twenty-eighth to 
Thirtieth Streets, Bayonne, N. J., for which foundations and 
superstructure will soon begin, estimated to cost $886,000 
D. G. Anderson, 717 Broadway, is architect. 


The Essex Wire Cloth Co., Belleville, N. J.. 


: 2 ; care of Allen 
A. Campbell, 798 DeGraw Avenue, Newark, architect, said 


to be affiliated with the Newark Wire Cloth Co Verona 


crane for the McCutcheon works and a 10-ton cra: 
the Duquesne works. The Carnegie Steel Co. is als 
ceiving estimates on five cranes, presumably for th« 
way works of the United States Steel Corporation 

Among recent purchases are: 

Pennsylvania Railroad, Eastern Region, Philadelp) 
5-ton, 43-ft span overhead traveling crane from the \ 
Crane & Engineering Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

American Smelting & Refining Co., New York, a 
{5-ft. span electric crane for San Luis Potosi, Mexico 
a 7%-ton, 65 ft. span, grab bucket crane for Rosita, M: 
from the Shaw Electric Crane Co. 

H. R. Goeller Iron Works, Hillside, N. J., a 2-ton, 
span, underhung, hand power crane from the Chish 
Moore Mfg. Co. 

Alpena Power Co., Alpena, Mich., a 30-ton, 1-motor ov: 
head travelling crane from the Whiting Corporation 

Aeromotor Co., Chicago, a 5-ton electric traveling « 
from the Shaw Electric Crane Co. 

Eastwick Engineering Co., 342 Madison Avenu 
8-ton, 51-ft. 2-in. span, 3-motor overhead traveling c1 
for the Texas Sugar Refining Co., Texas City, Tex., f: 
the Chesapeake Iron Works. 

South Manchuria Railway Co., Dairen, Manchuria 
200-ton locomotive hoist, purchased direct, from the \\ 
ing Corporation 


Avenue, has plans for a new one-story factory, 55 x 160 
on Mill Street, to cost $25,000. 

The American Type Founders Co., Communipaw Ave! 
‘ity, N. J., will soon commence the installation 
machinery at its new plant at Elizabeth, N. J., for the man 
ufacture of Kelly printing presses and parts. An appropria 
tion of $1,000,000 is available for the plant and equipment 
with the removal of the present works. R. W. Nelson is pres 
ident 


Jersey ¢ 


The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 26 Broadway, New 
York, will commence the construction of a new one-, two- 
and three-story plant at Linden, N, J., to cost about $300,000 
ncluding equipment 


The American Rubber Products Co., Jersey City, N. J 
is acquired the factory at Henderson and Eighth Streets 


100 x 250 ft., and will remodel it for a new plant to manu 
facture mechanical rubber goods. 


The part Reflector Corporation, Newark, has acquir¢ 
ihbout one acre at 367 Verona Avenue, Forest Hill district 
for the erection of a new one-story plant, 80 x 220 ft., to 
manufacture indirect lighting fixtures and equipment. Th 
temporary address of the company is care of C, C. Luricl 
« Co., 4 North Ninth Street, realty agents. 


The Tavern Sand Co., Millville, N. J., has commenced 
the erection of a new site about three miles from the city 
for the production of washed silica sand, to cost approxi 
nately $100,000 with machinery. It is said to be affiliated 
with the Illinois Glass Co., Alton. Ill. 


The F. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co., 223 New Jerse' 
Railroad Avenue, Newark, N. J., manufacturer of paints 
varnishes, etc., will commence the erection of a four-stor) 
addition, 50 x 70 ft., at 34-36 Oliver Street. J. M. Drummond 


is company architect. It will cost about $50,000, including 
present plant alterations 


; The Portland Cement Lumber Co.. Woolworth Building 
New York, recently organized, will manufacture a new 
method of concrete building construction through various 
builders Early next year the company hopes to equip a 
material yard and at that time will be in the market fo! 
concrete mixing machinery. Guy C. VanAlstyne is treasurer 

The John W. Ferguson Co., Paterson, N. J., has bee! 
awarded contract for the erection of two reinforced concreté 
buildings at the Tarrytown, N. Y., plant of the Chevrolet 
Motor Co, The contract also includes heating, lighting and 
sprinkler equipment. 

The Northern Union Gas Co., 1815 Webster Avenue, New 
York, has plans for a new four-story mechanical and repair 
shop at 304-12 East Kingsbridge Road, 100 x 125 ft., to cost 
about $75,000. A portion of the structure will be used for 
an Office. Jardine, Hill & Murdock, 347 Madison Avenue 
are architects. 

A machine shop will be installed in the four-story and 
basement automobile service building, 100 x 290 ft., to be 
erected on Mount Edan Avenue, New York, by M. A. Hoff 
man, 321 Convent Avenue, estimated to cost $85,000, for 
which a general contract has been awarded to 8S. Niewen- 
hous, Inc., 412 Eighth Avenue. 












New England 


Boston, Nov. 5. 

GGREGATE sales the past week were as small, 
Ae not smaller, than for the previous week. 
Sentiment is more cheerful, however, for sufficient 
prospects are developing to make the November 
outlook more encouraging than anticipated a fort- 
night ago. Details regarding prospects are with: 
held by the trade, but no large volume of sales is 
in the making. With most machine tool houses, 
October was one of the leanest months this year. 
Prices generally are well maintained. 

During the latter part of October the Pacific 
Mills, Boston, fabrics, closed on about $50,000 worth 
of machine shop equipment for a Southern sub- 
sidiary, one machine tool firm getting practically 
all of the orders. Negotiations for the business, the 
largest of its kind in several weeks in this terri- 
tory, were of a more or less private nature. 


Hill, Clarke & Co., Ine., 160 Oliver Street, Boston 9, 
fass., is inquiring for the following used tools, needed at 
nee; 36-in. diamond face grinder; Walker surface grinder: 
f-in. lathe, 20-ft. centers; 14-in. lathe, 14-ft. bed: No. 1% 

No. 2 Cincinnati plain cone type milling machine; 24 or 
§-in. planer type milling machine, 12 to 15-ft. table: No. 4B 
Becker vertical milling machine: 16 and 18-in. Gould & 
Eberhardt crank shapers; 400-ton capacity hydraulic em- 
ossing press; 3 to 6-in, pipe machine; one hydraulic flang- 

machine for plates up to % in. thick. 


Plans will shortly be issued for an addition to be 
rected by the Pickering Coal Co., Lynn, Mass. Handling 
quipment will be required. 


The Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., abrasives and grinding 
ichinery, will construct a one-story, 47 x 95 ft., manufac- 
ring unit on D Street. 


Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., cutlery, etce., 
ve taken bids on a six-story addition, 68 x 161 ft., on 
lis Street. 

Barker Factory, Inec., Norwalk, Conn., capitalized for 
$100,000, has purchased the plant of Charles L. Barker, Nor- 
valk, and will manufacture marine motors, automobile 
'rucks and gas water heaters. The plant covers several 

es. The personnel of the new company consists of F. L. 
Tuttle, Jr., George T. Tuttle, T. T. Tuttle and M. T. Tuttle. 


The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., hardware, etc., 

ll build a 60 x 100 ft. manufacturing unit on property ad- 

ning the Stanley Rule & Level Co., subsidiary, and subse- 

ently a 200-ft. addition to the main plant on Whiting 
“treet 

Negotiations have been concluded with the city of Boston 

construction in the Allston district of assembling plants 

cost approximately $1,000,000 each, by the International 
Harvester Co., Chicago, and the International Motor Co., 
New York, producers of Mack trucks. Locations will be 
ljacent to the Boston & Albany Railroad. Further details 
vill be announced shortly. 

Fire, Oct. 29, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
lanchester Marble Co., East Dorset, Vt., known as the 
l'riedley Mill, including roughing, finishing, polishing and 
ther departments, with loss estimated at $100,000, with 

ichinery. It is p.anned to rebuild. 

The Central Maine Power Co., Augusta, Me., has tentative 
plans for extensions in power plants and systems. It is 
‘urposed to increase the preferred stock from $8,000,000 to 
*15,000,000, and common stock from $2,500,000 to $5,000,000, 

portion of the proceeds to be used for the expansion. 


The Raybestos Co., Bridgeport, Conn., manufacturer of 


brake lining, ete., will commence the construction of a new ~ 


power house, 26 x 55 ft. 


The American Box Co., 56 West Canton Street, Boston, 
Mass., is planning the installation of a cutoff saw, double- 


spindle boring machine and other woodworking tools at its 
plant. 


H. B. Richie, Aroostook, Me., is organizing a company 
‘9 construct and operate a new brick-manufacturing plant in 
the Danville Junction, Auburn, Me., to cost more than 
$200,000, with machinery. A power house and machine shop 
will be built. The majority of equipment will be electrically- 
operated. A tract of eight acres has been acquired from 
\. F. Redman, Auburn. 

The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. Barnum Avenue, 
Bridgeport, Conn., will build an addition to its power house, 
for which a general contract has been awarded to the T. J. 
lardy Construction Co., Bridgeport. 


The New Hampshire Power Co., Newport, N. H., has 
been organized by Boston interests, with capital of $65,000 
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and 6,000 shares of common stock, no par value, to install 
and operate a power plant in this section. ‘Phe company is 
represented by Franklin King, 117 Ames Building, Boston. 


The Common Council, Morrisville, Vt., has tentative plans 
for the construction of a municipal electric light and power 
plant, estimated to cost $55,000. 


Long Brothers, State Street, Hartford, Conn.. are planning 
for the installation of a lathe, drill press, hack saw and 
other tools for an automobile machine and repair works 


The Davol Rubber Co., South Street, Providence. R. L., 
has awarded a general contract to the O. D. Purington Co., 
Providence, for a three-story addition, 115 x 170 ft.. to cost 
about $80,000 with machinery. F. P. Sheldon & Sons, 
Providence, are engineers. 

The Bassett Jewelry Co., Providence, R. I., manufactur- 
ing jeweler, has awarded a general contract to the C. I 
Bigney Construction Co., 184 Washington Street, for the 
erection of a new plant at Baker Street and Virginia Avenue 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 5 

ENTATIVE plans are being considered by the Penn 
"es Corporation, 1714 North Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer of automobiles and parts, for a new 
assembling plant at Bridgeton, N. J. to cost $75,000 with 
equipment H. W. Sofield is general manager. 

C. M. Roswell, 1162 Marlyn Road, Philadelphia, machin- 
ery dealer, has inquiries out for three 100 kva. transformers 
with auxiliary electric equipment, 6000-2200 volts 

The American Ice Co., City Central Building, Phila- 
delphia, will expend about $1,000,000 during the coming year 
for extensions and improvements, to include the construction 
of a new ice-manufacturing plant and addition to storage 
plant at Philadelphia, and similar extensions at Baltimore 
The company has disposed of its property and pier on the 
Delaware River, 1219-25 Beach Street, to the West Jersey 
Sand & Supply Corporation, Beach and Marlboro Streets, 
for $215,000, which will use the site for a new storage and 
distributing plant. 

The Fleischmann Co., 701 Washington Street, New York, 
has awarded a general contract to the B. A. Groah Con 
struction Co., 847 West North Avenue, Pittsburgh, for a 
two-story automobile service and repair works for compan) 
motor trucks and cars, at Twentieth and Venango Streets, 
Philadelphia, to cost about $118,000, including equipment 

The Ford Motor Co., Highland Park, Detroit, has taken 
title to 68 acres at Sixty-third Street and Elmwood Avenue 
Philadelphia, extending to the Schuylkill River for $450,000 
The property heretofore has been held by the Richard De 
Cou Co., manufacturer of structural iron products, and the 
William M. Lloyd Lumber Co. Plans are being drawn for 
an assembling plant estimated to cost $1,500,000 with ma- 
chinery, primarily for export account. A wharf with travel 
ing crane will be constructed. The Ford company is now 
operating assembling works at Broad Street and Lehigh 
Avenue, and this plant will be maintained as an individual 
operating unit. W. D. MacTaggart is local manager 

J. F. H. Johnson, 202 North Washington Street, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., is planning for the installation of a lathe, bench 
and hand tools, and other equipment for a machine repair 
department in his automobile service building. 

The Electric Storage Battery Co., Nineteenth Street and 
Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, has awarded a contract 
to the William Steele & Sons Co., 219 North Broad Street, 
for the erection of a new one and two-story plant at Rising 
Sun Avenue and Adams Road, Crescentville section, to cost 
$100,000, including equipment. 

The Philadelphia & teading Railroad Co., leading 
Terminal. Philadelphia, will expend about $1,500,000 for the 
construction of its new piers at Port Richmond, near Phil- 
adelphia, of which about $350,000 will be used for electric 
traveling cranes and other handling and conveying ma- 
chinery. 

The Koehler-Latimer Co., Philadelphia, has a warded 
a general contract to the Truscon Steel Co., South Penn 
Square, for a new one-story foundry at the southwest corner 
of Church and Stiles Streets. 

The Yellow Cab Co., 1208 North Thirty-first Street, Phil- 
adelphia, has purchased a building on Wood Street, 190 x 
400 ft., and will remodel it for a central service and repair 
works. 

FitzGibbon & Crisp, Inc., Calhoun and Durnham Streets, 
Trenton, N. J., manufacturer of automobile bodies, has 
awarded a general contract to Newton A. K. Bughee & 
Co., Inc., 206 East Hanover Street, for a one-story addition 
to cost $17,000, exclusive of equipment. 
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The Armstrong Cork Co., foot of Jefferson Street, Cam- 
den, N. J., has acquired the former plant of the Argo 
Mills on adjoining site, and will occupy the property for 
expansion. Headquarters of the company are on Twenty- 
fourth Street, Pittsburgh. 

The Dexter Metal Mfg. Co., Camden, N. J., has dis- 
posed of its plant at Front and Arch Streets, totaling about 
100,000 sq. ft. of floor space, to the J. B. Van Sciver Co., 
which will occupy the property in connection with its 
local furniture manufacturing works 

The American Chain Co., York, Pa., with headquarters 
at Bridgeport, Conn,, has awarded a contract to the T 
J. Pardy Construction Co., Bridgeport, for an addition to 
its York plant for the manufacture of automobile bumpers, 
estimated to cost $500,000 with machinery 

The Keystone Cabinet Co., Chester, Pa., will commence 
the installation of machinery in a plant at Littlestown, 
Pa. The B. M. Root Co., 30-38 Jefferson Avenue, York, Pa., 
manufacturer of saw benches and other woodworking 
equipment, will furnish a portion of the installation. 

Cc. A. McClure, George W. Crowley, Jr., and associates, 
Philadelphia, are organizing a new group of electric power 
companies to be known as the Shirley-Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Catherine. Lincoln-Huntingdon, Walker, Penn-Huntingdon 
and Huston Township Power companies, to install and 
operate plants and systems in their respective territories 
The new companies are represented by James Collins Jones, 
sullitt Building, Philadelphia 


The Pottsville Building Block Co., 1601 Market Street, 
Pottsville, Pa., W. J. Biever, president, has tentative plans 
for the construction of a new plant for the manufacture 

cement building blocks, ete 


The Kearns-Dughi Motor Co., 


tomobiles and parts, has acquired the plant 


Danville, Pa., manu- 


and business of the Belmont Motor Co., Inc., Lewistown, 
Pa The new owner will take early possession and will 
remove the Danville business to that point later. Charles 
M. Kearns and M. V. Dughi head the company. 

A manual training department will be installed in th: 
two-story high school to be erected at Llewellyn, Pa., 
estimated to cost $115,000, for which plans are being pre- 
pared by Frank Reilly, 112 South Centre Street, Pottsville, 
Pa., architect. 

The Hazle-Brook Coal Co., Hazleton, Pa., is planning 
for the installation of additional electric power and mechan- 
ical equipment at its Raven Run colliery in the Schuylkill 
field. Work has commenced on a new steel coal breaker 
to cost more than $50,000. 

The Derry-Dauphin Electric Co., Harrisburg, Pa., is 
being organized by W. H. Schubert and L. D. West, to in- 
stall a plant and system in Derry Township. The company) 
is represented by Cooke & Marvin, Harrisburg. 

The Windsor Motor Co., 20 North Fourth Street, Reading, 
Pa., is having plans prepared for a new three-story service 
and repair building adjoining its present works. nm. G 
Mohn, Church and Walnut Streets, Mohnton, Pa., is arch- 
itect 


Buffalo 
BUFFALO, Nov. 5 


SITE at Childs Street and Hamburg Turnpike, Buffalo, 
A has been acquired by the Buffalo General Electric Co., 
Electric Building, for a new power house to cost about 
$80,000. 


Fire, Nov. 1, destroyed a portion of the works of fhe O. C 
Malley Motors, Inc., Geneva, N. Y., with loss estimated at 
$200,000 including equipment. It is planned to rebuild 

The Waters Mfg. Co., Lyons Falls, N. Y., is planning the 
establishment of a new factory to manufacture automobile 
equipment and accessories. S. W. Sylvester is one of the 
heads of the company. 

The St. Regis Paper Co., Trust Co. Building, Watertown, 
N. Y., is having plans prepared for a new mill at Deferiet, 
N. Y., consisting of five units, with power house, machine 
shop and other buildings, estimated to cost $500,000 with 
machinery. 

The Saranac Pulp & Paper Co., Plattsburg, N. Y., re- 
cently organized, has acquired the former plant of the Lozier 
Automobile Co. for a new paper mill. H. P. G. Norstrand, 
previously connected with the Stevens & Thompson Paper 
Co., Greenwich, N. Y., is general manager. 

The Terry Chevrolet Corporation, Olean, N. Y., local rep- 
resentative for the Chevrolet automobile, is planning for the 
installation of a drill press, lathe and other equipment in 
its machine department. L. S. Terry is head. 


The Louis Gibaud Motors, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., recently 
formed by Louis Gibaud, has acquired the former local gun 
manufacturing plant of the Symington-Anderson Corporation 
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for $1,000,000. The property was purchased from 
ernment several weeks ago by John F. Dailey, 41 
minster Road, head of the Monroe Warehouse Co., 


established an automobile service and repair work Ss 
of the main buildings, and the present sale incly is 
plant and equipment, which will be expanded by wy 
owner. 

The Stuart-Oliver Metal Finishing Co., 222 Nort} er 
Street, Rochester, N. Y., is planning the installation o ) 
ment for plating metals, enameling and other servic _ 


Stuart is head, 

The Trico Products Corporation, 624 Elliott Stre 
falo, manufacturer of stamped metal products, hi: ed 
plans for a four-story addition to cost $100,000, ir 
equipment. J. R. Oishei is president. 

Cc. Eismann, care of the Buffalo Vegetable Market 
29 East Market Street, Buffalo, and associates, ha ; 
ganized the Elba Cold Storage Co., Inc., with cap if 
$100,000, and contemplates the erection of a new ice ar 
frigerating plant on site at Elba, to cost $80,000 wit 
chinery. 

J. A. Dewar, 92 Chestnut Street, Oneonta, N, Y 1as 
awarded a general contract to the Clark Constructio: 
Phelps Building, Binghamton, N. Y., for a new auton 
service and repair building on Broad Street, to cost it 
$70,000 with equipment. 

The Clipper Tool Co., Inc., Mills and A Streets, Buft 
will commence the erection of a one-story addition, tot 
about 1500 sq. ft. H. J. Turner is general manager. 

The General Railway Signal Co., Lincoln Park, Roch: I 
N. Y., is concluding arrangements for the purchase of the 
Federal Signal Co., Albany, N. Y., manufacturer of similar 
equipment. The property will be operated in conjunction 
with the purchasing company’s works and extended. 

The Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., is inquiring 
for a used ball mill with steel lining, size 6 ft. x 22 in. or 
6 ft. x 48 in., preferably Hardinge make. 





Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, Nov. 5. 


HE local machine tool trade is finding plenty 
7 of inquiry to bid against, but the more general 
report is that actual orders are not in keeping with 
the number of quotations being made. Few large 
individual lists are before the market outside of 
the regular quarterly list of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., which is being closed against to 
the extent of the appropriation. Business in cranes 
and other heavy equipment has been moderate in 
the past week as compared with the two previous 


weeks 


The National Plate Glass Co., Detroit, a subsidiary of th« 
General Motors Corporation, has placed the steel for a new 
plant at Blairsville, Pa., and inquiry has gone out for the 
cranes and equipment. This business will be placed in 
Detroit. 

The Pittsburgh & Conneaut Dock Co., recently bought 
two G type punches from the Cleveland Punch & Shear Co., 
which also has taken orders for a bar shear for the Wyckoff 
Drawn Steel Co., Pittsburgh, and for two double punches and 
one horizontal punch for the Pressed Steel Car Co., McKees 
Rocks, Pa. 

Tentative plans are under advisement by the United 
States Radiator Corporation, Corry, Pa., for the erection of 
several additional buildings at its local plant. Headquarters 
of the company are at 125 East Grand River Boulevard, 
Detroit. 

Bids will be called in the near future for the erection of 
a three-story and basement addition to the plant of th 
Tranter Mfg. Co., 105 Water Street, Pittsburgh, manufacture! 
of engines, machinery, ete., at First Avenue and Ferry Street 
to cost about $50,000. Paul W. Irwin, Renshaw Building, 's 
architect. 

The Pittsburgh Steel Supply Co., Oliver Building, Pitts 
burgh, has leased property at Beaver Avenue and McClure 
Street, Northside, for extensions. 


The West Virginia Power Co., Hinton, W. Va., has se- 
cured permission for a hydroelectric development on the New 


tiver, near the mouth of the Bluestone River, to cost about 
$135,000. 


The Jaunda Mining Co., 713 Virginia Street, Charlesto! 
W. Va., recently organized with a capital of $130,000 is 
planning for the development of property in this section and 
will take bids in about 30 days for electric power and me- 


chanical equipment. C. W. Estep is president and genera! 
manager. 
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Manual training equipment will be installed in the new 
two-story junior high school to be erected at Bradford, Pa., 
estimated to cost $250,000, for which bids will be called on 


a general contract to close about Jan. 1. Lawrie, Green & 
Co., Locust Street, Harrisburg, Pa., are architects, 


The Midland Electric Service Co., West Union, W. Va., is 
reported to have purchased property on Middle Island Creek 
for the construction of a new plant. 


The Warwood Tool Co., Wheeling, W. Va., will expend 
about $25,000 for a new one-story machine shop, 42 x 85 ft., 
and equipment, for which plans have been completed. 

The Penn Public Service Corporation, Johnstown, Pa., 
has arranged for a bond issue of $2,500,000, a portion of 
the proceeds to be used for extensions and improvements. 
F. T. Hepburn is president. 


The American Oil Works, Titusville, Pa., is planning to 
rebuild the portion of its refinery destroyed by fire Oct. 29 
with loss estimated at about $40,000, including equipment 
and stock. 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the new 
two-story high school to be erected by the Stafford District 
Board of Education, Gilbert, W. Va., estimated to cost 
$100,000, for which bids will be received on a general con- 
tract until Nov. 30. L. J. Dean, Huntington, W. Va., is archi- 
tect. 

The Pennsylvania Engineering Works, New Castle, Pa., 
operating a stéel fabricating plant, is planning the installa- 
tion of additional equipment, including a flanging press, 
plate planer, vertical punch, rotary shear, etc. 


Milwaukee 
MILWAUKEE, Nov. 5. 


OLUME of machine tool sales has dwindled 
Va with industrial buyers manifesting less 
interest in offerings and making purchases only 
when urgent needs require. While some railroad 
business is coming to local shops, the amount is 
very small and it does not balance the decline in 
the demand from other sources. There is a lot of 
business in the foreground, but it is not expected 
to develop before next spring. Automotive indus- 
tries as a whole are doing very little equipment 
buying, although a few of the largest builders are 
piecing out equipment and buying for replacement. 
Caution is evident in all lines and is a heavy con- 
tributing factor in the shrinkage of tool trade. 


The Board of Industrial Education, Oshkosh, Wis., has 
engaged Auler & Jensen, local architects, to design a $350,000 
addition to the Beach Memorial vocational school, to provide 
for manual training shops, gymnasium and classrooms. Bids 
will be taken about Dec. 15. Equipment for shops has not yet 
been listed and probably will not be purchased until next 
spring. 

The Board of Public Works, Menasha, Wis., is asking bids 
for furnishing and installing a 600-hp. oil-burning engine for 
an addition to the municipal water and light plant, to sup- 
plement two 300-hp. Diesel type generators now in use. John 
F. DeCaro is city clerk. 

The United States Automatic Shift Co. of Eau Claire, 
Wis., has been incorporated with 6000 shares of common 
stock without par value, by B. R. L’Hommedieu, John §. 
Allen and A, C. Larson all of Madison, Wis. It will take 
over the plant of the defunct United States Gear Shift Co. 
of Eau Claire bid in by Mr. L’Hommedieu at trustee’s sale 
several months ago. Some retooling will be done, as the 
new owners intend to manufacture a general line of mechan- 
ical devices, metal specialties and tools, in addition to hy- 
draulic gear shifting units for motor vehicles. 


The Peterson & Egeland Mfg. Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wis., 
which several months ago equipped a small shop for the 
manufacture of a patented engine stand for garage use, is 
purchasing additional machinery. It has taken over the 
garage building of Peterson Brothers, who are retiring from 
the automobile trade to concentrate on the production of 
the fixture. 


The Follen-Lorenz Tool Works has been organized at 
Kenosha, Wis., by Lorenz Follen and Frederick and Henry 
Lorenz to engage in engineering, tool and die jobbing, metal 
stamping and deep drawing, and the manufacture of a device 
for canceling checks, labels, etc. Most of the equipment re- 
quired has been purchased from the trustee of the bankrupt 
Mitchell Motors Co., Racine, Wis., which is being installed in 
a two-story building on Avery Street, Kenosha. In the mean- 
time it is operating in the plant of the defunct K. & F. Mfg. 
Co., Kenosha, and has taken over all uncompleted contracts, 
including a large order for steering gear locks. 


The B. F. & H. L. Sweet Mfg. Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., 
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wagon and sleigh manufacturer, is adding some equipment 
and enlarging its capacity for handling several large orders 
for heavy-duty sleds for use in tractor trains in mining, 
oil well operation and logging. The Standard Oil Co. of 
California has placed a contract for 25-ton sleds for hauling 
machinery to wells, and the Treadwell Mining Co. of Alaska 
for hauling gold ore. 

The Helm Cut Stone Co., 578 Locust Street, Appleton, 
Wis., which is erecting a new plant, is inquiring for an air 
compressor, a carborundum saw, one 5-ton and one 2-ton 
hand operated traveling crane, two jib cranes and several 
small motors. Christ Helm is president. 

The Fox Motor Car Co., Madison, Wis., has acquired a 
site, 72 x 165 ft., on University Avenue and next spring will 
build a two-story garage and service building of similar di- 
mensions, at an estimated cost of $45,000. 

The Fox River Valley Co-Operative Co., Neenah, Wis., 
has awarded contracts for the construction of a two-story 
concrete cheese warehouse, 40 x 80 ft., and is inquiring for 
artificial ice and refrigerating machinery. Eli Defnet, 157 
Kast Forest Avenue, is secretary-treasurer. The architect is 
B. E. Mehner, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

The common council of Hurley, Wis., has rejected all bids 
received Oct. 23 for a water purification plant, pumping sta- 
tion and intake, and is asking new tenders under revised 
specifications until Nov. 13. J. H. A. Brahtz, 409 Metropol- 
itan Building, St. Paul, Minn., is engineer in charge. 

The Board of Education, Mineral Point, Wis., has en- 
gaged Edward Tough, architect, Washington Building, Mad- 
ison, Wis., to prepare plans for a new high school with vo- 
cational shops, to cost about $150,000 complete. Bids will 
be taken about Jan. 1, by A. M. Tucker, secretary of the 
board, 

The Winther Motor Co., Kenosha, Wis., a new corporation 
which has acquired the assets of the defunct Winther Motors, 
Inc., Same city, is engaged in preparing the works for a 
resumption of manufacturing on Dec. 1. A small number 
of miscellaneous tools will be needed for replacements and 
rearrangement of the layout. R. D. Mock has been elected 
vice-president and will serve also as general manager. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 5. 


HE Ford Motor Co., Detroit, has placed an 
T order for 60 standard automatic screw ma- 
chines with a Cleveland manufacturer and an in- 
quiry is pending for 70 automatic machines from 
an Eastern maker of automobile parts. The United 
Kjector Co., Boston, has placed 60 large turret 
lathes with a Cleveland manufacturer and the Max 
well Motor Car Co., and the Chevrolet Motor C., 
Detroit, and the Bronx Equipment Co., New York, 
each have purchased two similar machines from 
the same interest. A local manufacturer of turret 
lathes reports a 30 per cent increase in orders in 
October as compared with September, most of the 
orders being for single machines. 
manufacturers are figuring on single machines in 
the lists recently issued by the Baltimore & Ohio 
and Rock Island Railroads. Business is quiet with 
local dealers, sales for the most part being limited 
to single machines. New inquiry is light. 


The White Motor Co., Cleveland, will build extensions 
and a larger garage involving an expenditure of $125,000. 
The erection of these buildings will be part of a construction 
program outlined some time ago. The general contract has 
been placed with the Watson Engineering Co., Cleveland. 


The Park Battery Co., Cleveland, has placed a contract 
with the Austin Co. for a factory building at 277 East 156th 
Street. The estimated cost is about $50,000. 


The Fisher Body Corporation, Detroit and Cleveland, has 
purchased a portion of the Kelsey Wheel Co. interests in 
Memphis, Tenn. The property acquired includes an automo- 
bile body woodworking plant, saw mill and dry kilns. The 
Kelsey company retains the portion of the plant used in 
the manufacture of automobile wheels. 


The Indianapolis Light & Heat Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
will erect a new power plant of 60,000-kw. capacity, and the 
Columbus Railway Light & Power Co. plans the erection of 
a new power plant of similar capacity to be located at a 
coal mine near Columbus. The latter company has just 
placed an order with the General Electric Co. for a 15,000-kw. 
addition to its Mill Street station in Columbus. 

A new plant for the manufacture of steel tubing is being 
equipped in Warren, Ohio, by I. VanHuffel. It will be located 
in the manufacturing building formerly occupied by the King 
Furniture Co. 


Machine tool 
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The Bingham Stamping Co., Toledo, Ohie, has had plans 


prepared for an extension which will largely increase its 
present capacity. Additional equipment will be 


cluding special machinery and furnaces 


required, in- 


t 


The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. has placed a contract for 
an addition to its Tiffin, Ohio, plant 


The National Stove Co. Division of the American Stove 


Co. is planning the erection of a $100,000 addition to its 
Lorain, Ohio, works. Tentative plans provide for a two-story 
brick building with 40,000 sq. f.t of floor space 

The Colonial Tool & Forge Co., Columbiana, Ohio, is mov- 


ng its plant to Elkton, Md., where larger quarters have been 
provided The company 
Forge & Tool Co 
mechanics hand tools. L. V. Blue will remain as 


H. R. Orr, secretary and treasurer, will 


which was formerly the Harrold 


manufacturer of screw drivers and other 
president 
f the compan 


Y 
€ 


Chicago 
CHICAG( NOV 


number of 


Hit Burlingt ‘ listributed 
formal orders against its t waving 


placed 

ging from 18 0) swing and six 

ivy du ipers, besides a number of miscella 

sus tools The Illinois Central has closed for a 

irwh lt The Chicago Great Western is 

quiring ra used 42-in,. x 42-in. x 12-ft. planer 

Business fro! ndustrial sources is more promising 

\ southern Illinois buyer is inquiring for from 

$ 000 t $40,000 worth of equipment, while a 

Ct} izo plant wants about $50,000 worth of tools 

\ Milwaukee iser has closed for a 42-in. open 

planer and is still in the market for additional 

! hines. 7 Remy Electric Co., Anderson, Ind 

is pla 1 lers for two turret lathes. Local steel 

terests are about to close for a number of heavy 

purpose machines 
Whiting Corporatior Harve} 1} has taken the 
ving ord for foundry equipment Ni 10 cupola for 
Kohler Co., Kohler. Wis i No. 5 cupola for the Ravenna 
Iron C Ravenna, N ¥ and a crane reservoir ladle of 
lb. capacit for the Maytag Co., Newton, Iowa 

The Nugent Steel Casting Co 5100 South Wood Street 
Chicage is building a two-story reinforced concrete patter? 
storage building, 40 x 120 ft., with provision for a future 
third story which will probably be added within a year 
Frank C. Chase, Inc., Chicago, has been retained as engineer 
The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. is taking bids through 
Alfred S Alschuler, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


yn a five-story and basement factory, 115 x 203 ft.. at 3716-26 
District, Chicago The 
14-30 North Peoria 


ame architect about te 


Iron Street, Central Manufacturing 


present main factory of the company at 
Street, which was planned by the 
rs ago, is now inadequate 


The Grigspy, Grunow & Hinds Co., manufacturer of auto 


mobile accessories, 906 West Lake Street, Chicago, has placed 
ontract for a two-story plant, 150 x 188 ft at 4534-46 
Armitage Avenue, to cost $250,000 

Mdward G. McClellan, 7441 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chi- 
ago, has taken bids on a one-story automobile service 


tation and garage, 200 x 200 ft.. at the 
East Sixty-third Street and Indiana 
ningham, to cost $140,000 


northwest corner of 
Avenue, for Virgil Cun- 


Wire Ci 10245 
Chicago, has awarded contract for a one-story, 


The Chicago Steel & Torrence Avenue, 
addition, 60 x 


249 ft. and a one-story steel shed in the rear, to cost $50,000 


The Aermotor Co., 2500 West Roosevelt Road Chicago, 
has let contract for a one-story plant, 80 x 165 ft., at 2508 
West Roosevelt Road, to cost $18.000 

The Remy Electric Co., Anderson, Ind. has commenced 
the construction of an addition, 40 x 80 ft.. to cost $25,000 

Paper, Calmenson & Co., 975 East Seventh Street. St 
Paul, Minn., are in the marke i gate shear apa 
to cut up to 72-in. plates of 1 in. thickn 

The Orton & Steinbrenner Co., 608 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, manufacturer of locomotive cran¢ buckets and 
coal crushers, has completed an additior ts works at 
Huntington, Ind., which will approximately double the former 
output All equipment has been purchased and most of 
is in use. 

Plans are being drawn by the Minnesota Valley Canning 


Co., Lesueur, Minn., for the 
to cost $50,000 W.G 


erection of a new power plant 


Taylor is president 


Valley, Minn., has 
$10,000,000 to 


The Northwest Utilities Co 
arranged for an increase jy 


Spring 


capital from 
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$45,000,000, a portion of the proceeds to be used for 


tensions. 
The Eagle Iron Works, 
for an addition, 61 x 66 ft. 


Des Moines, Iowa, has 


The Rocky Mountain Marble Co., Carbondale, Col 
planning the construction of a new plant, 70 x 250 ft 
machine shop will also be built. The installation wil) 
clude a 20-ton traveling crane. Inquiries will be mac: 
date for equipment, including open side pp) 
grinding machines, etc. 


an early 


rubbing beds, 


The Domestic and Foreign Commerce Department 
cago Association of Commerce, 10 South La Salle St: 
has received an inquiry from a company at Havana, < 
in the market for woodworking machinery (No. 2475) 
from a company at Chattanooga, Tenn., in the market 
quantity of metal ceiling (No. 2474). 


a large 


Council, Owatonna, Minn., is 
an appropriation of about $350,000, for the construct 
of a municipal electric light and power plant, for w 
an engineer will soon be selected to prepare plans. 


The Common arral 


The Central Light & Washburn, N. Da 
recently organized, has acquired the local plant and syst 
of the Central Power Co., and 
including the installation of 

Robertson, St. Paul, Mimn., 


Power Co., 


plans extensions and i: 
additional equ 
heads th« 


provements, 
ment J. G 
company. 


Michigan Avenue, Chi 
manufacturer of steam specialties, pipe, etc., will take 
within two weeks for a two-story foundry, 160 x 500 
at its plant on South Kedzie Avenue, to cost approximat: 
$1,000,000 Graham, Anderson, Probst 


Boulevard, are architects. 


The Crane Co., 836 South 


with machinery 


White, 80 East 


Jackson 


The Central South 


St. Louis, Nov. 5 


LANS are being considered by the Pittsburg Marbl 
Works, 101 North Elm Street, Pittsburg, Kan., fo 
i one-story branch plant at Kansas City, Kan., estimated 


to cost $100,000 with equipment P. W. White is president 

The National Lamp Works of the General Electric Co., 
6251 Avenue, St said to be planning for 
enlargements and the additional machinery 


Ntzel Louis, is 


installation of 


to increase the output from 60,000 to 100,000 lamps pe! 
aay 

The Acme Electric Co 2121 East Thirty-ninth Street 
Kansas City, Mo., is planning for the installation of 
punch press, about 5 to 7 tons capacity. 

The Tennessee Electric Power Co., Chattanooga, Ten! 


has acquired the Jefferson City Power & Light Co., Jefferso 
City, Tenn., and will make extensions and improvements in 
the plant and system 
White 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the new 
high school to be erected at Sedalia, Mo., estimated to cost 
$350,000, for which bids will be called on a general con 
tract T. W. Kahn Building, is architect. 

The Dehco Enameling Co., 1305 Waldheim Building 
Kansas City, Mo., has inquiries out for a 10 to 12-hp. boiler, 
and auxiliary equipment 

The Ford 
quired 


Operations will also be extended 
Pine, Tenn 


sast, 


Motor Co., Highland Park, Detroit, has ac 
Bismarck, Mo., heretofore held by the 
Irondale Lead Mines, and plans development of the property 


and the installation of equipment. 


property at 


The American Cigar Box Lumber Co., Johnson City, 
Tenn., has engaged Lockwood, Greene & Co., 24 Federal 
Street, Boston, and Charlotte, N. C., engineers, to prepar: 
plans for extensions and improvements, including the r¢ 
moueling of the present structures and the installation o! 
\dditional machinery for considerable increase in output 


Sutton, Ky., is perfecting plans 
electric power and other equipment 


The Sutton 


for the 


Coal Co., 
installation of 
it its properties. 
The Equipment 
Nashville, 


Sales Co., 
Tenn., has 


Independent Life Building 
inquiries out for two jaw crushers 
and 86 x 48 in., respectively. 
The Common Okla., 
stallation of pumping 
connection new waterworks system. 


tS x 60 in 


plans the in- 
machinery in 


Council, Maramec, 
electrically-operated 
with a 
The Tennessee Cotton Oil Co., Jackson, Tenn., is plan 
ning to rebuild the portion of its plant at Greenfield, Tenn 
recently destroyed by fire with loss of about $25,000. 
The Dunean Machinery Co., P. O. Box 265, Knoxville, 


Tenn., machinery dealer, has inquiries out for a No. 1! 
gyratory crusher, second-hand. 
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H. H. Hervy, 209 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo., ma- 
chinery dealer, has inquiries out for a bar-bending machine. 


Bids will soon be asked by the Common Council, Ar- 
kansas City, Kan., for pumping machinery and other 
equipment for waterworks extensions and improvements. 
M. N. Sinnott is city clerk. 


A power house will be constructed at the proposed 
textile mill to be constructed at Camden, Ark., estimated 
to cost $1,000,000. A company is being organized by J. T. 
Roundtree, Jr., Paris, Tex., to carry out the project. The 
Chamber of Commerce, Camden, is interested. 


The Common Council, Drexel, Mo., plans for the installa- 
tion of electrically-operated pumping machinery at its pro- 
posed new waterworks, estimated to cost $50,000. J. P. 
Davis, 305 Central Trust Building, Jefferson City, Mo., is 
consulting engineer. 


The Public Light & Power Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., will 
commence the construction of a new hydroelectric power 
plant in the vicinity of Shelbyville, Tenn., estimated to cost 
$90,000. L. W. Hope is engineer in charge. 

The Vernon Asphalt Co., Nevada, Mo., recently organ- 
ized with a capital of $150,000, is planning the establish- 
ment of a plant for the production of asphalt, with 
installation of electric power equipment, reduction ma- 
chinery and auxiliary equipment estimated to cost about 
John A. Lohmeyer, Joplin, Mo., is president; and 
L. A. Johnson, Nevada, secretary. 


$0,000. 


The B. J. Mullikin Tire Co., Times Building, St. Louis, 
recently organized with a capital of $250,000, has secured 
a six-story building for a new plant. B. J. Mullikin is 
president, and George G. Vost, secretary-treasurer. 

The Atlantic Ice & Cold Storage Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
is considering the construction of an addition to its plant 
to cost $80,000, including equipment. 

The Texarkana Water Corporation, Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., 
is planning for the installation of pumping machinery at 


ts local waterworks, in connection with extensions and 
improvements to cost $300,000. 
The Jarpy Machine Works, 110 West Bighth Street, 


Lawrence, Kan., is planning for the installation of a bench 
milling machine, used, in good condition. 

The Chaplin & Anderson Stone Co., 332 West Mill Street, 
Springfield, Mo., is planning the erection of new works 
estimated to cost $30,000 with machinery. 


ve . . 
Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Noy. 5. 

FAIR number of orders were reported by local 
A manufacturers during the past week, but the 
October rate of bookings was scarcely maintained. 
Some dealers who had been figuring on prospects 
report that. there is a tendency to put off buying 
until after the first of the year. However, the tone 
of the market is generally optimistic. There has 
been steady buying by automobile companies, elec- 
trical manufacturers, steel interests, and by local 
safe and lock companies. 
tributed to current activity, and with closing of 


Railroads, too, have con- 


lists now out, are expected to place a number of 
large orders the remainder of the year. 

Japanese buying is reported to be in prospect. 
Some orders are being placed for used equipment 
on which quick delivery can be made, particularly 
boring report that 
options have been taken on all the large planers 
and boring mills in stock. New machine tools for 
Japanese shipment have not totaled much as yet, 
but action is looked for on an inquiry for 100 lathes 
reported in this column several weeks ago. This 
inquiry, received through an exporting house in 
New York, is expected to be turned over to the 
Japanese embassy at Washington. 


planers and mills. Dealers 


The Sawbrook Steel Casting Co., Cincinnati, has been in- 
corporated with a capitalization of $300,000. It will erect a 
steel foundry, but the location has not been announced. E. S. 
Sawtelle, C. E. Sawtelle and E. L. Brooks, of the Tool Steel 
Gear & Pinion Co., are the inco~porators. 

The Stewart Burner Co,, Cincinnati, has been organized 
to handle the sale of a burner manufactured by the John 
A. Stewart Co., Water and Vine Streets. It is not the present 
intention of the company to éstablish a plant for the manu- 
facture of its product, but eventually this will be done. John 
H. Stewart is president. 

Plans for the reorganization of the Anderson Foundry & 
Machine Co., Anderson, Ind., recently placed in receiver's 
hands, are being discussed by Bert McBride, receiver for the 
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Dollings interests in Indiana, and W. T. Durbin, receiver for 
the Anderson Co. The Anderson Foundry & Machine Co. 
has been operated at a profit under the receivership, and it 
is expected that reorganization plans will be approved by the 
stockholders, 





The Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, Nov. 5. 

as Oct. 29, destroyed a portion of the No. 8&8 oil 
refinery of the Chestnutt & Smith Corporation, Ranger, 
Tex., with loss reported at $500,000 including machinery. 
It is planned to rebuild. Headquarters are at Tulsa, Okla. 
The Capital City Auto Co., Baton Rouge, La., will com- 
mence the construction of a new three-story service build- 
ing, 95 x 130 ft.. at Main and 
$75,000. The second floor will be equipped for a machine 
shop Rousell & Olchner, New Orleans, La., are 


Menard Streets, to cost 


Jones, 


architects 


The Gulf States Oil Corporation, New Orleans, has ac- 
quired the local refinery of the Island Oil & Transport Co., 
as well as other properties of the company. Improvements 
will be made and operations commenced at an early date. 

The Granite Brick & Block Co., Sebring, Fla., has ac- 
quired local property and plans the erection of a new works. 
Machinery will be installed for an initial output of 10,000 
brick per day 

The Common Council, Lubbock, Tex., has called a special 
election on Nov. 21 to vote bonds for $50,000, for the 
purchase of machinery for the municipal electric 
plant 

Fire, Nov. 1, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Enochs Lumber Mfg. Co., Jackson, Miss., with loss of about 
$400,000 including equipment. It is planned to rebuild 


power 


The Southern Iron & Machine Co., San Benito, Tex., is 
Planning for the installation of a new lathe, 42 or 48 in. 
long, with bed 30 or 40 ft 


Manual training equipment will be installed in the new 
two-story high school to be erected at Brookhaven, Miss., 
estimated to cost $110,000, for which ground will be broken 
at once. Emmett J. Hull, Jackson, Miss., is architect. 

The American Fibre Corporation, Kelsey City, Fla., re- 
cently organized with a capital of $500,000, has tentative 
plans for the construction of a plant, to cost about $150,000 
with machinery. A power house will be erected. William 
H. Power, West Palm Beach, Fla., is secretary and treasurer. 


The Humble Oil Co., Houston, Tex., will install additional 
machinery at its pumping plant on the Thompson tract, near 
Mexia, Tex., including a 150 hp. engine and auxiliary 
equipment. 

The Houston Railway Car Co., P. O. Box 223, Houston, 
Tex., is planning for the installation of galvanizing and 
other machinery for the manufacture of tanks and other 
galvanized products. 

The Odorless Plant Food Co., Miami, Fla., recently or- 
ganized with a capital of $100,000, contemplates the in- 
stallation of a power house at its proposed plant for the 
manufacture of fertilizer products. Norman W. (Graves, 
Miami, is head 

The East Coast Improvement Co., Miami, Fla., recently 
formed with a capital of $100,000, plans for the installation 
of an electric lighting plant on a 500-acre tract to be devel- 
A waterworks, with pumping machinery, will also 
Barkdull, Miami, is president; P. F. 
is construction engineer. 


oped. 
be constructed. A. T. 
Patton, Hendersonville, N. C., 

The American Public Service Co., a subsidiary of the 
Middle West Utilities, 72 West Adams Street, Chicago, has 
acquired clectric plants and systems at Grand Saline, Alba, 
Quitman, Winnsboro, Big Sandy, Gladwater and vicinity. 
Plans are under way for extensions and the installation of 
transmission lines and other equipment. The purchasing 
company recently issued bonds for $1,500,000. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad Co., El 
said to be arranging for the construction of new car and 
locomotive shops at Valentine, Tex., to cost $500,000 with 
machinery. H. M. Lull, Houston, Tex., is chief engineer. 

W. J. Bickerstaff, Brickyard, Ala., has inquiries out for 
a hoisting engine and kindred equipment for lumber haulage. 

The Southern Cabinet Co., 610 North McDonough Street, 
Montgomery, Ala., has taken over a local building and will 
install equipment for the manufacture of kitchen cabinets 
and kindred products. A specialty will also be made of 
porcelain-top tables. John B. Noble is president. 

The Houston Lighting & Power Co., Houston, Tex., has 
authorized plans for extensions and improvements in its 
power plant to cost $60,000. Additional equipment will be 
installed. 

The Southern Glass Novelty Co., Monroe, La., has ac- 
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quired about 5 acres and plans the erection of a new works. 
The first unit will cost about $60,000, including partial 
equipment Other units will be built later. A. H. Sweet, 
Lancaster, Ohio, heads the company 

The Board of Water Commissioners, Houston Ter.. has 


for an electrically operated pumping plant 





preliminary plans 
n the vicinity of Buffalo Bayou, to cost about $500,000 w th 
I hinery Work will commence early next yea! \ new 
central pumping station at the main waterworks is also 
prot ed, to cost approximately 90V,U0UU James H. B House 
is head of the bureau 

The Common Council, Clifton, Tex is tak bids for 
the installation of a municipal electric power plant, to cost 


S30 .000 


INDIANAPOLIS, NOV 


LANS are projected by the Indianapolis Light & Heat 
Co., Indianapoli for a new central generating plant on 


145 acres rece tiy acqulre l on the White River, about eight 


miles from the city. It is estimated to cost about $1,000,000. 
Work will commence next year. C. C. Perry is president. 
Officials of the Arvac Mfg. Co., Anderson, Ind., manufac 
turer of universal joints, etc., whose plant recently was 
sold to Winfred Jessup, Richmond, Ind., and associates, have 
tentative plans for the erection of a new works to replace 


the former factory, for a similar line of production. 

The New Albany Loose Leaf Tobacco Co., Clark and 
Locust Streets, New Albany, Ind., is said to be planning the 
installation of a number of hydraulic presses 

Stockholders of the Indiana Oil Refining Co., Columbus, 
Ind., have authorized a fund of $125,000 for extensions and 
improvements and the installation of equipment 


Fire, Oct, 28, destroyed a portion of the works of the 
Hoosier Veneer Co., 
Indianapolis, with loss approximating $70,000, including 


Massachusetts Avenue and Adams Street, 


equipment and stock. It is planned to rebuild 

Kingan & Co., Georgia Street, Indianapolis, operating a 
meat-packing plant, will remodel an existing two-story 
building, 80 x 120 ft., for a new chilling and refrigerating 
plant Ice machinery and other equipment to cost about 
$20,000 will be installed 


Detroit 


DETROIT, Nov 


IRE, Oct. 27, destroyed a portion of the plant of the Rich 
Steel Products Co., Battle Creek, Mich., with loss 
l 





estimated at $150,000, including equipment. It is planned to 
rebuild 

The featie Machinery & Service Co., 1946 Baker Street 
Detroit, has plans for a one-story addition for a general 
machine and repair shop 

The Detroit Concrete Receptacle Co., 27 Michigar 
Avenue Detroit, is considering the construction of a new 


plant at Woodward Heights Boulevard, estimated to .cost 
$250,000 with machinery. 


The Inland Automobile Co., Grand Blanc, Mich., has ten- 


tative plans for a one-story addition to cost approximately 
$35,000 It is purposed to commence work early in the 
coming year. C. C. Kinnison is president 


The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 4760 Merritt Avenue, 
Detroit, is planning the erection of an automobile service 
and repair building, estimated to cost $90,000 with equip- 
ment 

The Petoskey Portland Cement Co Petoskey, Mich., 
has plans under way for extensions to increase the output 
from 2500 to 4500 bbl. per day. The work will include a new 
power plant and is estimated to cost more than $150.000 
with machinery. 


The Valley Paper Co., Press Building, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
will build a one-story machine shop 


The Auto Specialty Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, Mich., will com- 
mence the erection of a foundry to cost approximately $100. 
000, including equipment, for which plans have been drawn 
by Davidson & Weiss, 53 West Jackson Boulevard. Chicago, 


architects and engineers. 


The Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich., a division of the 
General Motors Corporation, has work in progress at its 
plant to provide for a maximum production of 400 complete 


automobiles per day. Additional equipment will be installed 


The United Automatic Screw Co., Wesson Avenue, 
Detroit, has awarded a general contract to the Home Build- 
ing Co., 2187 West Grand Boulevard, for the 
one-story plant, 50 x 150 ft., to cost $43,000 


ment. J. S. Barrow is head 


erection of a 
including equip- 
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The Keeler Brass Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
plans for the erection of an addition at 234 Stevens Sst 
estimated to cost $36,000 with equipment. 


The Kelly Well Co., Inc., Grand Island, Neb., man 
turer of special concrete wells, has leased the plant o 
Gregg Pump Co., Fulford Street, Kalamazoo, Mich., fo: 
establishment of a new works. The company purpos 
form another company under Michigan laws, with ca 
of $200,000, to be operated as a subsidiary. The acq 
works will be improved and equipment installed for 
duction. E. J. Long is general manager, 


Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Nov 
ONSTRUCTION is under way on a new plant for 

C United States Industrial Chemical Co., 110 East For 
second Street, New York, at Fairfield, near Baltimore, w 
power house and machine shop, to cost approximately $1,000 
000 with equipment. The plant will be used for commer: 
potash and kindred production. Plans are now being p: 
pared for the erection of another unit for fertilizer maz 
facture, to cost close to $200,000 with machinery. 


The Purchasing Agent, United States Post Office Depart 
ment, Washington, will take bids until Nov. 16 for on 
stationary air compressor. 

The Virginia-Carolina Housing Co., P. O. Box 131, Ri 
mond, Va., has inquiries out for a hoisting engine, about 
hp., double drum; also, for a portable concrete mixer, about 
14-yd, capacity. 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the new 
three-story high school to be erected at Hagerstown, Md 
estimated to cost $250,000, for which plans are being pr« 
pared by A. J. Klinkhart, 54 West Washington Street, ar 
chitect. 

The Roanoke Rapids Power Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C 
has awarded a contract to Stone & Webster, Inc., 147 Milk 
Street, Boston, engineer, for an addition to its generating 
plant, with installation to include a new 3000 kva,. generator 
and auxiliary machinery. 

The Quitman Machine Co., Quitman, Ga., is planning to 
rebuild the portion of its plant recently destroyed by fire, 
with loss estimated at about $40,000 including equipment. 

The Charlotte Electric Repair Co., Charlotte, N. C., has 
inquiries out for a number of electric motors, three-phase, 
60-cycle 

The Esselman Motor Co., 3325 Greenmount Avenue, Bal- 
timore, will take bids for a two-story automobile service 
and repair building, 125 x 152 ft., to cost about $50,000 
G. Esselman is president. 

Willis Irvin, Lamar Building, Augusta, Ga., has inquiries 
ut for equipment for an electric light and power plant. 

The Consolidated Power & Light Co., Lynchburg, Va., 

disposing of a preferred stock issue of $1,500,000, a por- 
tion of the proceeds to be used for extensions and improve- 
ments 

The Community Refrigerating Co., Burlington, N. C., is 
planning for the establishment of a new ice-manufacturing 
ind refrigerating plant at Jacksonville, Fla. 

Electric power equipment, control apparatus, and other 
conveying machinery will be installed in the new six-story 
printing plant 60 x 250 ft., to be constructed by the Balti- 
more American, Baltimore. to cost $500,000. A building 


contract has been let to Frainie Brothers & Haigley, 19 
West Franklin Street George R. Callis, Jr., American 


Building, is architect. 


Bids will be received by the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department, Washington, until Nov. 13 
for 100 sets of wrenches for mine assemblies for the navy 
mine depot, Yorktown, Va., schedule 1541: also, for one set 
of brine circulating pumps for the Norfolk, Va., Navy Yard 
schedule 1533; until Nov. 27, for steel wire nails, for Eastern 
and Western Navy Yards, schedule 1525; for flashlights for 
astern and Western yards, schedule 1532; and for elec- 
trical supplies and apparatus for Eastern and Wester! 
yards, schedules 1530 and 1540. 

W. A. Williams and F. I. Mason, Rockingham, N. C., ar‘ 
organizing a company to operate a plant for the manufac- 
ture of cutters and cutting machines for green cotton stacks 
and other service. 

The Common Council, Williamsport, Md., is considering 
the installation of electrically-operated pumping machin- 
ery in connection with a new waterworks system, for which 
plans are being prepared by Norton, Bird & Whitman, 
Munsey Building, Baltimore, engineers. 

The Chamber of Commerce, Oakland, Md., has concluded 
negotiations for a new plant to manufacture skid chains, 
on which work will commence in about 60 days. The 
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ume of the company which will build and operate the 
int is withheld temporarily. 


Manual training equipment will be installed in the new 
rior and junior high school to be erected at Henderson- 
le, N. C., estimated to cost $300,000. E. G. Stillwell, 
endersonville, is architect. 


Bids will be received by the General Purchasing 
ifficer, Panama Canal, Washington, until Nov. 19, for two 
itertube boilers, four motors, 10,000 ft. of rubber in 
lated wire, 434 pounds of magnet wire, 10,000 ft. single 
onductor wire, machine bolts, carriage bolts, steel rivets, 
yood screws, 2500 Ib. of machine-bolt nuts, and 2000 Ib. 

lead washers, circular 1569, until Nov. 12 for 100 tumbler 

witches, 50 mounted switches, 50 surface pipe switches, 
388 steel oilers, 10 gross of brass washers, 1000 grip unit 
nuts, 2000 “steel lock washers, locks and other hardware 
roducts, circular 2338, and until Nov. 22 for one refriger- 
iting outfit, one gasoline section car, and miscellaneous 
lectrical and mechanical equipment, circular 1570. 


The Common Council, Farmville, Va., has preliminary 
Jans for extensions and improvements in the municipal 
ectric power plant to cost about $50,000, including the 
installation of additional equipment. 


The Hackley-Morrison Co., Inc., 1708 Lewis Street, Rich- 
mond, Va., machinery dealer, has inquiries out for a power 
key-seating machine, to handle material from 1-16-in to 
l-in. thick; also for a number of electric motors, 75 hp. 
ind 1 hp. 


The Common Council, Woodbury, Ga., is planning to 
rebuild the portion of the municipal electric light and 
power plant recently destroyed by fire. New equipment 
will be installed. 


The Roanoke Gas Light Co., Roanoke, Va., is planning 
for the installation of a new steam power plant in con- 
nection with extensions and improvements in its system. 


British Iron and Steel Market 


Japan Still Buying Heavy Tonnages of Black and 
Galvanized Sheets—Improvement in Steel Con- 
tinues—Ruhr Stocks Cause Concern 
(By Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Nov. 3. 

Pig iron is quieter but prices are well maintained. 
The recent heavy buying has eaten into accumulated 
stocks and expansion of output is contemplated but not 
yet effected. Hematite is improving, with few sellers 
below £5 ($22.30) for East Coast mixed numbers. 

Foreign ore is quiet but firmer. Sellers of best Bil- 
bao Rubio ask 23s. ($5.28) c.i.f. Tees. 

Improvement in steel continues—mainly in struc- 
tural material. Makers are reluctant to quote forward 
delivery except at higher rates. The boiler makers’ 
dispute still is unsettled. Substantial shipbuilding or- 
ders are waiting for the settlement. 

Continental markets are disorganized. Some works 
are well sold; others are in want of orders. Buyers 
generally are cautious, owing to the uncertainty re- 
garding the future disposal of the Ruhr stocks. Luxem- 
burg reports dumping into Holland of Ruhr steel and 
selling it at low prices. 

Tin plate is strong, with large business, both domes- 
tic and export. Works are well sold for a few months 
ahead and makers are asking higher prices owing to 
a dearer tendency in their steel. It is expected that 
the price agreement will be extended for a further 
period of one year. The central selling scheme vir- 
tually has been dropped. 

Galvanized sheets are firm but quiet. The Far East 
is buying for early shipment, but the works are heavily 
committed. 

Black sheets are strong; the Far Eastern demand 
continues. No. 26 gage CA has been advanced to £15 
10s. (3.09c. per Ib.) and No. 28 gage to £17 (3.39c. per 
lb.) net f.0.b. Japan 6 x 8, 13’s, 107 lb. are selling up 
to £21 10s, (4.28¢. per Ib.). 
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Canada 
ToRONTO, Nov. 5. 


a aa, in the machine tool market is holding 
its own and sales sheets for October will show 
some improvement over September. Inquiries and 
prospective business for the present month are 
promising. In both Ontario and Quebec provinces 
a stronger tone is noted in the demand for electrical 
equipment The automotive industry throughout 
Canada is actively engaged and is also a steady 
customer for tools for replacement purposes. Gen- 
erally speaking, the iron and steel industry of 
Canada has been a more consistent buyer of tools 
this year than for some time past and it is ex- 
pected that business from this source will continue. 


L. N. Huart, Commercial Street, Levis, Que., contemplates 
the erection of power plant on Megiscan River near Temis- 
camingue, Que., to develop 22,000 hp. 

M. Viau, St. Jerome, Que., is asking for prices on machine 
tools and general foundry equipment. 

The Canadian Yellow Cab Mfg. Co., Montreal, Que., re- 
cently incorporated, will make and repair taxicabs, and is 
interested in equipment for this undertaking. A. H. Elder, 


22 Summerhill Avenue, Montreal, is purchasing agent. 


The Castle-Trethewey Mines, Standard Bank Blidg., To- 
ronto, is asking for stamps, tube and ball mills, pumps, 
cyanide apparatus and crushers for a 100-ton gold mining 
mill at Gowganda, Ont. 


The Spanish River Lumber Co., Cutler, Ont., is in the 
market for band saws, resaws, edgers, planers, etc., for 
steam power lumber and sawmill to replace one recently 
destroyed by fire. W. J. Bell is manager. 


We quote per gross ton, except where otherwise 
stated, f.o.b. makers’ works, with American equivalent 
figured at $4.46 per £1, as follows: 


Durham coke, delivered £1 19s. tof2 Os. $8.70to $8 92 


Bilbao Rubio oret..... 1 4 5.35 
Cleveland No. 1lfoundry 5 7% 23.97 
Cleveland No.3foundry 5 90 22.30 
Cleveland No. 4 foundry 419 22.08 
Cleveland No. 4 forge... 417% to 418 21.74to 21.85 
Cleveland basic........ 412% to 415 20.63 to 21.18 
East Coast mixed...... 419% to 5 0 22.19 to 22.30 
East Coast hematite... 4 19 to 5 0 22.08 to 22.30 
Ferromanganese ......17 90 75.82 
Ferromanganese*® ..... 17 0 75.82 
Rails, 60 Ib. and up... 8 90 to 9 0 35.68 to 40.14 
DE 6 oh ke Cead daw 7 10 to 8 5 33.45 to 36.79 
Sheet and tin plate bars, 
EE v-ntwe sees eneee ¢ 2% 40.71 
Tin plates, base box... 1 1% to 1 4% 4.79 to 56.46 
C. per Lb 
Ship plates........ ree Pe to 9 15 1.84 to 1,94 
potier plated. ..ccccess 12 10 to13 0 2.49to 2.59 
TO 6k cecnscverseawund 9 15 to10 0 1.94to 1.99 
CRAMNEGID -0.6:s ccncvccceas 9 90 to 9 5 1.79 to 1.84 
rs dao a eee owe 8 15 to 9 0 1.74to 1.79 
tound bars, % to 3 in. 10 5 to 10 15 2.04to 2.14 
Galvanized sheets, 24 g. 19 0 to19 5 3.78to 3.83 
Black sheets, 24 gage.. 14 90 2.79 
Black sheets, Japanese 
specifications i. = 3.04 
Steel hoops........ ca & 12 10° 2.39 & 2.49° 
Cold rolled steel strip, 
SO GOO 6 iva cdveaas 17 5 3.43 
Cotton ties, Indian speci- 
PoeatioNS <cccccvcases 5 +O 2.99 


*Export price. +tEx-ship, Tees, nominal. 


Continental Prices, All F. O. B. Channel Ports 


(Nominal) 
Foundry pig iron: 


0 OE ee {5 5s. to£f5 10s. $23.41 to $24.53 

se ag es eae a a 5 5 to 5 10 23.41to 24.53 

Luxemburg ......-.-- 5 5 to 5 10 23.41 to 24.53 
Billets (nominal): 

pO ee ee 31.22 

WHO a ccc ccbeceess : = oe ae 
en ae are ade gs 0 to 8 2% 1.59to 1.62 

LAROMDUTE 2. ci ccess 8 5 1.64 

WUE vacsceccduan a 1.64 
a cecal 712% to 715 152to 1.54 

Luxemburg ....-.-«+ 8 2% 1.62 

PUGS scccccesccunds 717% 1.57 
“So le 8 9 tos 5 1.59to 1.64 
\%-in. plates: 

Belgium .......+++:. 8 10 < 

Germany .......-e¢: 8 10 ‘ 
fs-in. plates: ‘ 

4uXOCMOUTBR «+e ee eeere 8 i% 1.67 

ao aidaveewen 8 7% to 8 10 1.67to 1.69 
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| NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Electric Motors.— Wagner Electric Corporation, St. 


Louis Bulletin 134, four pages Describes Fynn- 
Weichsel constant-speed, a. c. motor Load characteris- 
tics are shown, and also illustrations of the stator and 
rotor 

Gear Data.—Lees-Bradner Co., Cleveland Loose 
leaf book with pages 4 x 7 in. Included in the data 


is the solution of right angle triangles by trigonometry 
reduced to simple arithmetic, data on spur gears, gear 


generation on the company's grinder, finding pitch 
diameter or helix angle of helical gears, changing spur 
gears to helicals and other kindred material Addi- 
tional sheets will be added from time to time and it is 
expected that this book will grow eventually into an 
extensive collection of gear data 


Universal Grinding Machines.—Cincinnati Grinder Co., 
Describes machine 


23 catalog, 33 pages 


Cincinnati, 19 
made in eight sizes for grinding straight or tapered 
work externally and internally, flat work that can be 
held in faceplate or chuck, and adapted for sharpening 
reamers, milling cutters and other work Fixtures for 
nternal grinding, motor drive arrangements, control of 
the machine and the unit system of construction are de- 


scribed in detail 


Used Machine Tools.—McCabe & Sheeran Machinery 
Corporation, 50 Church Street, New York Booklet of 
24 pages lists surplus machine tools, blowers, air com- 


pressors pumps, presses, foundry equipment, steel 
foundry equipment, engines and generators, cranes and 
hoists, boiler shop and other equipment for sale direct 


from shop where used. The plants are located in several 
cities 


Thermit Rail Welding.— Metal & Thermit Corporation, 
120 Broadway, New York. Pamphlet No. 15, 6 x 9 in., 
72 pages Treats of the advantages of thermit welded 
rail joint and how the thermit weld is made A section 
is also given to making of special track work by the 
thermit process and another to repairing cast-iron bound 


special worl The pamphlet concludes with a theory 
of ra joints, by Felix Lange 

Foundry Equipment.—Adams Co., Dubuque, Ia Cata- 
og No. 30, size 8% x 11 in., 55 pages. Under the title 
of “Labor Savers for the Foundry,” the catalog de- 


scribes and illustrates in seven sections various items 
of foundry equipment Included are squeezers, molding 
machines, snap flasks, steel jackets and frames, rappers, 
and other equipment A feature is an _ information 
section giving among other material instructions for 
making cast match plates, method of operation with 


match plates and when carded patterns must be used 


Woodworking Machinery.—Hal| & Brown Wood 


Working Machine Co., St. Louis Sectional catalog of 


more than 150 pages, bound in loose leaf form De- 
scribes and illustrates the features of the planers, sur- 
facers new model stickers, molding machines, hollow 
hisel mortisers, shapers, rip saw benches, cut-off and 
swing saws, band saw machines, and many other items 
ianufactured by the company 

Woodworking Machinery. Hall & Brow! Wood 
Working Machine Co St Louis Booklet having 
pages 2142 in. wide and 13 in. high, 20 pages lllustra- 
tious are n right hand pages, covering the full width 
of page the description and dimensior of machines 
being on the following page The items shown include 
planers and matchers, new mods inside molder with 
op ar d bottom protilers and resawing machines 

Twist Drill Pointers.—Oliver Instrument Co Adrian 
Mich Pamphlet of eight pages 8% x 11 in explaining 
the principle of the company’s automati: drill pointer 
The Nos 2 { and 5 machine are described and 


illustrated 


Flexible Couplings. Falk Corporati Milwaukee 


Eight-page pamphlet dealing with the Falk-Bibby coup- 
ling, for which great flexibility is claimed 


} 


Cushioning, 
heavy shocks and damping out 


torsional oscillations are 
features. Both parallel and angular 


misalinements are 
taken care of without the use of 


rubber or other soft 


materials Power is transmitted between two flanges 


through specially constructed grid springs of tempered 
steel 


Diesel Engines. Fulton Iron Works C 


3 o., St. Louis. 
Thirty-two-page catalog 


describing power equipment 


PD 
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for the use of oil fuel. The pamphlet is hea, 
trated, including both installation and cons: tion 
views and diagrams. Among the engines j|! 

are several of 1000 hp. or larger. 


ated 


The Constanator Regulator. Dempsey Fury: ( 
15 Park Row, New York. Eight-page catalog wih: 
ing a regulator for damper, fan speed, stoker speeq 
ete., for industrial boilers. It is said to sa 
through greater regularity of operation than wit! 
types of apparatus, and to do this by keepin: 
the furnace both excess fuel and excess air f 
bustion. 


Mechanical Hot-Blast Heater. B. F. Sturt: 
Hyde Park, Mass. Bight-page folder devoted 
ing air for industrial purposes and particularly 
heating of factories. The design depends upon t! 
division of gases of combustion into many 
streams which pass in contact with the walls 
tubes and thus heat the air passing through the 
Nebulyte Oil Burner.—The Anthony Co., Long i 
Cy, Bm. = 4-page folder devoted to an oil b er 
operating mechanically to distribute a uniforn 
for combustion. Positive mechanical action with «&: te 
liquid pressure gives the particles of oil a definit 
ing motion, dispersing them into a hollow umbre!| 
of spray to fit combustion conditions. 


Venturi Low Pressure Oil Burner.—Hauck Mf: 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 8-page folder devoted to a burn: 
fuel oil which is said to produce a clean and int 
flame under full control, to insure perfect combu 
through perfect atomization and proper air regulat 
to light instantly in a cold furnace and to bring it 
quickly up to the desired temperature. The burner is 
designed for a wide variety of industrial uses 


Ball Test Applied to Cement Mortar and 
Concrete 


Under the above title the engineering department 
of Purdue University has issued Bulletin No. 12 of 32 
pages, describing tests of concrete in resistance to im- 
pact. The tests were intended to show the relation of 
compressive strength to surface hardness, particularly 
as affecting concrete roads; the effect of age and mix 
upon the surface kL rdness; the effect of tire loads, etc. 
The results are shown largely in diagrams and appear 
to bear out the conclusion that the ball test affords a 
valuable and convenient means of study for the pur- 
poses indicated. 


Metal Lath Data Book 


Issued by the Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
this 48-page booklet, 84% x 11 in., is said to be the most 
complete data book on this subject which has ever been 
published. Numerous details of design for walls and 
ceilings of various types, together with paneling and 
ornamental work, make the booklet of value to archi- 
tects and engineers. Illustrations of buildings whe" 
metal lath has been used show methods of treatment, 
while specifications in detail, both as to the application 
of the lath and the application of plaster or stucco | 
it and the use of coloring pigments make the work u"- 
usually complete for its specific purpose. Tables 
loads are useful in design. 


Tests of Powdered Coal Plant 


Technical paper No. 316 of the Bureau of Mines 
covers in 22 pages results of two boiler tests, six drye’ 
tests, and eight mill tests showing the amount of pow’? 


used by pulverizing mills, the extent to which drying 's 
practicable, and the overall thermal efficiency from _ 
total coal used to the steam. This reached a maximum 
of 78.2 per cent. Attention was called in the conclusion 
to the excessive erosion of the furnace lining caused DY 
the high temperature of the flame. This is attributed 
to the low melting point of the ash in Milinois coal, 


causing it to run over the lining and wear it away. 
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Acid Electric Steel Castings 
(Continued from page 1249) 





- until it begins to feel moist. A small amount can 
tried to note how it packs. If too dry, more slurry 
n be added; if too wet, a small amount of dry ganis- 
ey is added. This is then shoveled into the furnace 
ind rammed about the sides. An air rammer should 
used, both from the standpoint of good hard ram- 
ning, and also from a time point of view. This mix- 
ire is gradually rammed into the shape desired, and 
then run up along the side walls as high as possible. 
It cannot be rammed too hard, and should be given 
plenty of attention to avoid any soft spots. When 
completed, sodium silicate is spread on with a brush 
all over the banks, and especially where the banks join 
the wall bricks. This will harden the walls, and pre- 
vent any spalling while baking is taking place. It also 
tends to cement the rammed mixture to the wal! bricks. 
The roof is now set and a very slow wood fire is 
started in the furnace. This is kept going until the 
bricks are heated, and is gradually increased until a 
good-sized bed of coals are on the hearth and until the 
heat can be felt on the bottom shell, which will usually 
take from 10 to 12 hr. A bed of coke is thrown on the 
coals, about 8 to 10 in. deep, and the electrodes low- 
ered until contact is made. Run power on the lowest 
possible point until the bed of coke becomes white hot. 
Power can then be shut off, and run at intervals, only 
enough being used to keep the hearth in a white hot 
condition. Four to six hours is ample for this opera- 
tion, and about 1000 kwhr. will have been consumed. 
(Figures are for a furnace of 3 to 5 tons capacity). 
The residue of coke and ashes can now be raked out 
and the furnace charged for the first heat. 


Charging the Furnace 


In charging the furnace, care should be taken to 
have such a charge that, when in the furnace, it will 
be closely packed and as much under the electrodes as 
possible. A closely packed charge will melt faster and 
cleaner than a loose one, and the more of the charge 
under the electrodes, the greater the percentage of the 
direct are which plays on the metal. It is for this rea- 
son that high side walls, making a deep, cup-shaped 
hearth, are recommended. Any scrap along the banks 
will fall under the arcs by its own weight, giving a sav- 
ing of time in poking and in raking scrap from the 
side walls. 

The best way to obtain the above is by charging the 
heavy chunks on the hearth, and then shoveling in the 
light scrap, which will pack in between the large pieces, 
making a very desirable charge. When shop scrap is 
ised, it is usually preferable to get it in on the bottom. 
For general steel casting work, I have found that a 
charge of from 25 to 30 per cent of heavy scrap, the 
balanee light, will give excellent melting down condi- 
tions. This charge should be made up of material 
veraging about 0.30 per cent carbon and 0.50 per cent 
manganese. About three large scoops of sand should 
be spread over the hearth before charging, to furnish 
slag for the melting down period. Such a charge of 
metal, if fairly clean, will melt down at about 0.15 per 
cent carbon, with sufficient residual manganese and sili- 
con to keep from being heavily over-oxidized. If the 
scrap is heavily oxidized or very dirty, a larger amount 
of sand is charged for slag. I prefer to melt down 
inder a rather heavy slag, for several reasons: 

1. It does not attack the hearth or side walls, the iron 
xide of the metal being satisfied with its own slag body. 

_ 2. It protects the roof and wall from the are radiation, 
eliminating “watery” or “glassy” conditions. 

3. By preventing a “watery” condition, over-oxidizing of 
the metal is eliminated. 

4. The slag body throws most of the heat used into the 
metal, eliminating radiation, with its attendant power loss. 

It often happens that, due to heavily oxidized scrap, 
the bath will melt down too low in carbon, requiring 
much working to bring it back. Under such conditions 
of scrap metal, a few shovels of ground coke thrown 
in with the charge will materially help, by causing 
the bath to melt down under nearly neutral conditions. 
The charge being in, the current is turned on, the 
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doors are sealed and melting begins. During this 
period, avoid as far as possible any delays as they mean 
needless oxidizing. The doors should be kept closed as 
much as possible to prevent air entering the furnace 
and to conserve heat. As soon as the flame begins to 
come up around the electrodes, the bath can be in- 
spected, and any loose scrap on the banks shoved in. 
After heating for 5 or 10 min. the metal should be in- 
spected as to slag conditions, and a test taken for car- 
bon. If the slag is too heavy, enough can be raked off 
to leave the furnace in a conditien ready to finish the 
heat. If the slag comes down thin, sand can be added. 

Much information can be obtained during the melt 
down, by a careful observation of the flame and color 
of smoke issuing from around the electrodes. This 
gives an excellent idea of how melting is progressing, 
and saves opening the doors. During the early part 
of the melting down there will be no flame issuing 
from the roof part, and the smoke will be of a dark 
brownish color. If any coke has been added to the 
charge, this smoke will be black until the carbon has 
either been absorbed in the metal, or burned out by the 
oxides. When the bath is nearly all melted, and a 
good-sized pool has formed, the flame will begin to 
appear. If very sharp and of a bluish color, oxidizing 
conditions are prevailing, and the chances are the metal 
will melt dead. The slag, under these conditions, will 
be very thin. If the flame is luminous, and accom- 
panied by heavy white fumes, you are under a reduc- 
ing action and the metal will melt down high in car- 
bon, manganese and silicon. The slag will be very 
thick and gummy on a heat of this character. The best 
conditions are when a fairly soft flame, together with 
brownish smoke, is emitted. This denotes a fairly neu- 
tral condition, and will result in a slag of the proper 
consistency, together with metal of the proper analysis. 

There are many different methods used in taking 
this first test for carbon. I prefer to add a pinch of 
very fine ferrosilicon to the test spoon in order that a 
sound fracture may be obtained, as this is an aid in 
reading the carbon. For work of a special nature, 
where very close analyses are desired, drillings from 
the test should be sent to the laboratory for carbon and 
manganese. 

There is little to do now until the metal heats up. 
The slag should be kept of the proper consistency, so 
that it bubbles easily, allowing any gases from the 
metal to escape. At this period the slag will usually 
be of a dirty color—black, brownish, or probably a very 
dark, dirty green. As reduction proceeds, this color 
will change to a grayish, then a greenish, gradually 
becoming lighter in color as the oxides are eliminated, 
until the perfect finishing slag color of a greenish yel- 
low is obtained. 

The first slag of a dark color will owe its color 
mainly to iron oxide. Such a slag, at melting, will 
probably contain from 10 to 20 per cent iron oxide, 
depending on melting conditions. In this slag will also 
be about 10 per cent of manganese oxide, the balance be- 
ing silica, with a small amount of lime or magnesia. 
With such a slag the metal will be “wild” and in no 
condition to pour. This slag must therefore be 
“worked” similarly to a basic one, and the proper per- 
formance of this is what makes either a good or a 
mediocre heat. 

The first duty is, therefore, the elimination of the 
iron oxide. This is accomplished by two distinct reac- 
tions, in which carbon is the element which causes the 
reduction. This may come either from the electrodes, 
the carbon in the steel, or from coke spread over the 
surface of the slag. If from the bath, your analysis 
is changing; if from the electrodes, your costs are in- 
creasing, due to needless electrode consumption. The 
most logical way therefore to start the reaction is by 
spreading a few shovels of finely ground coke over the 
bath. As the main product of this reduction is a gas, 
carbon monoxide, the slag must be kept thin enough 
to allow it free passage. 

As reduction proceeds, the slag becomes lighter in 
color, and also thicker, due to its ever increasing silica 
content. As soon as the slag is freed from the iron 
oxide, the reduction will transfer its effort to reducing 
silicon from the slag. 
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If allowed to continue, the result will be a bath of 
metal too high in silicon. The proper method of pro- 
cedure is, therefore, to pour, as soon as the iron oxide 
has been thoroughly reduced. The question is, there- 
fore, how to tell when this condition is attained. Our 
method is to take a metal test every five minutes after 
the bath is melted. This is inspected for temperature, 
soundness of metal, and condition and color of slag. If 
slag is a little heavy it can be thinned by a judicious 
use of fine lime. As these tests proceed, it is noticed 
that the slag gradually becomes lighter and thicker as 
the metal becomes hotter. 

The flame from around the electrodes has now 
changed into a very soft luminous one, and heavy white 
smoke is emitted. The appearance of the furnace is 
now similar to the basic process under finishing condi- 
tions, except that reduction is not so intense as to 
cause “snow.” This is due to the manganese oxide con- 
tent in the slag which would have to be reduced before 
the silica would reduce sufficiently to cause the pow- 
dering or “snowy” conditions, so pronounced in the 
basic process. 

The slag will be bubbling vigorously, and all gas 
in the metal will be rapidly removed. At about the 
time the metal becomes hot enough to pour, it will be 
noticed that the slag has a puffy appearance, and seems 
to be foaming on the bath. A sample taken will be 
rather viscous and be yellowish green in color. The 
metal test will show quiet in the spoon and lie rather 
quiet in the test mold. The manganese is now added 
to the furnace and the heat poured. 

Where there is a great deal of shanking to do on 
light castings, the metal is further superheated for 
about 10 min. The silicon picked up is allowed for 
in our alloy additions. Manganese usually gives a re- 
turn of 95 to 100 per cent of the amount added, and the 
practice for a 0.65 per cent manganese content, is to 
add 0.40 per cent to the furnace and 0.25 per cent 
crushed to the ladle. Silicon, figured at 0.20 per cent, 
is added to the ladle in finely crushed pieces. Alumi- 
num is added in the ratio of % lb. per ton of metal. 
Such a heat, when poured into the ladle, will pour very 
quiet, the slag holding back until most of the steel is 
in the ladle. The slag will foam up on the ladle, and 
string out in long threads from the furnace spout. 
Such a heat will prove of exceptional quality, and regu- 
lar analyses are constant. Where high carbons are de- 
sired, pig iron to the desired amount is added long 
enough before the pour not to chill the steel. The car- 
bon will rapidly drop, due to being reduced by the sili- 
con, and about 0.05 per cent higher than 
should be added. 

Many acid electric operators follow the practice, of 
immersing their electrodes, with the power off, in the 
bath for a given number of seconds to raise the carbon. 
This is usually done just before the pour. I do not 
recommend this practice at all. In the first place, it 
is rather expensive to use the electrodes at 6c. or 7c. 
per lb. for a carbonizing agent, and in the second place 
there are so many variables which will change the re- 
sult—the heat of metal, volume and character of slag, 
area of electrode exposed to metal, etc. 

The foregoing covers the practice necessary for gen- 
eral operations on soft steel casting work. 
yet other points for consideration. 
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High-Carbon Steel 


Very often specifications come into the shop requir- 
ing carbon content of 0.40 to 0.50 per cent, and even 
up as high as 1.00 per cent for very special work. If 
a heat was to be melted down under “soft” conditions 
the amount of pig iron required to raise to 1.00 per 
cent would be excessive; it would be very uneconomical 
regarding cost of metallic charge, and would prolong 
the time of heat and greatly increase the power con- 
sumption, due to its chilling effect. 

The solution is to melt down “high.” This can be 
done either by charging high-carbon scrap, such as 
springs, etc., or by the addition of coke to the charge. 
Either way is satisfactory, and fairly good results can 
be obtained if a little close calculating is done. The 
amount of coke to add will vary greatly depending on 
character of scrap, size of charge, etc., and can be de- 
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termined for each shop only by experience. Wh: 


: ising 
coke additions to a good grade of boiler steel scrap, | 
generally figure 10 points higher than desired, assum. 


ing the coke to contain 60 per cent effective carbon, 
This coke is thrown in about the center of the charge, 
in pieces approximately pea size. 

A charge of this kind will always melt down hich 
in manganese and silicon and recourse must be had to 
the chemist to run a carbon and manganese on the pre- 
liminary. Final additions can be calculated from these 
results. Silicon is judged by the solidity of the test 
piece and general appearance of fracture. A silicon 
content of about 0.15 per cent will just give a solid test 
block. A decrease will result in blow holes, while an 
increase gives the common “silicon line” to the grain, 

In these classes of steel great precaution must be 
observed as to the temperature of casting. Castings 
from very hot metal will crack and tear excessively, 
especially if there is any tendency to obstruct the nat- 
ural contraction. 

Chrome Steel 


These steels are easily made, the ferrochrome being 
added about 5 to 10 min. before pouring, sufficient being 
added to allow for an oxidation loss of 10 points. If 
the slag is the least bit thick the lumps should be mois- 
tened with water to kick the slag aside. This is good 
practice on adding any ferroalloys to the acid furnace, 
and helps greatly to eliminate any hard spots in the 
finished casting. 

While there are, no doubt, many different methods 
of obtaining regular results, and while other operators 
may be able to improve on the foregoing practice, | 
have found it to be very simple, reliable and econom- 
ical and giving metal worthy of the name “electric 
steel.” 


Log of a 3-ton Electric Heat—Soft Steel 


Specification : 
60,000 Ib. per. sq. in. tensile strength. 


22 per cent elongation in 2 in. 
Steel Made: 


ee Fe Pree Pe Mt 0.24% 
DEMME ROED 6 once ces evtweavedor cretenaue 0.62% 
SE «ovina» 0 0:3 ech ena see kes 0.30% 
IEE os ino & 6 6-455 WLW KE 0.049% 
Ree re 0.036% 
Ee OtPORStER «ook ccc csc ceeen 72,000 lb. per sq. in. 
GON, 5. & <5 ws ats, 4.3.06 665 Re ee 26 per cent 
send 


PEs kine ton eh ERO 180 deg., flat on itself 





eeeeres WO... >. 4cna cae eh eeeeeel 3,000 Ib. 
6 Ree eee oe 1,800 Ib. 
pg eee ee ee 3,000 Ib. 

MOE. Sade ei winds ince coe vane 7,800 Ib. 


Shop scrap charged on hearth, the structural steel 
next, and all holes filled with clippings. Two scoops 
molding sand on hearth. 

Time 

8:00: Current on at high voltage. 

8:45: Nearly all melted. Slag moderately thick, 

but melting under good oxidizing conditions. 

9:00: All melted, and fairly hot. Changed over 

to low voltage. Slag test shows fairly thin, dead 
black in color. Metal test at about 0.12 per 
cent carbon, judged by fracture; 20 Ib. 

Es ground coke spread over surface of bath. 
9:05: Slag shows thin gray line, but still dirty. 
Metal unchanged. 

Slag dark green in color, and beginning to 

thicken; 10 Ib. fine lime thrown in under 

electrodes. Metal test shows a little higher 
in carbon. Slag well rabbled, and then given 
another light coke covering. 

Slag bubbling vigorously and of good “dry” 

appearance. Sample shows greenish blue in 

color. Beginning to thicken. Metal hot, 
pouring clean from _ spoon. Carbon close 
to 0.18 per cent. 

Reduction very heavy. White smoke and 

very luminous flames coming from around 

electrodes. Slag perfect, yellowish green in 
color and viscous when taken from furnace. 

Metal hot, quiet in spoon, showing 0.18 to 

0.20 per cent carbon. Silicon being reduced 

from slag, and hearth. Ferromanganese 

om figured at 0.40 per cent added to furnace. 

23: Heat poured. Ferrosilicon at 0.20 per cent, 
and manganese at 0.25 per cent added in 
ladle. Slag foaming on ladle, metal good 
and hot. All conditions excellent. 

Time of heat, 1 hr. 23 min. 
Kilowatt hours per ton of charge, 540. 


Log of a 3-ton Electric Heat—Hard Steel 


Specification: 
80,000 Ib. per sq. in. tensile strength. 
15 per cent elongation in 2 in. 


Steel Made: 


ns he Ges tb dhe hain ae Kiet cove 0.42% 
0.60% 


9:15: 
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MAO oy usce nes ae eae eT ee + ck is bo 0.35% 
PROGROTER 0.0 c6a i SPR Hes CORTESE se CEOS 6 wes 0.045% 
en ECE Pe ee eee ee eee 0. 033% 
Tensile StrOMGhs 1 is dcnevsoee - 88,500 Ib. per 8q. in. 
Blongatiohi: oc csccvcnscocses es 19.4 per cent in 2 in. 
Bene «ccuevcisuncsahes tau 160 deg. on 1 in. mandrel 
Charge: 
Open-hearth rail...... vuseens deadmdie cee 2,800 Ib. 
Shop SCFAP ...cscecses CcUPeevevetecedes 4,200 Ib. 
Beles. ivtcaneaasnbaas EN ey Pe 7,000 Ib. 


Three scoops ground coke ‘on "hearth, together 
with two scoops molding sand. Shop scrap charged 
next, with rail on top. 

Time 

1:00: Current on at high voltage. 

1:30: MPlames beginning to come from electrode 
ports showing luminous, with white smoke. 
Melting down under reducing conditions. 

1:50: <All melted. Slag rather thick, and dark 
green in color. Metal test taken, shows 
about 0.40 per cent carbon. Sent to chemist 
for manganese and carbon analyses; 30 Ib. 
iron ore added, 

1:55: Slag too thick, raked about half off: 30 Ib. 
iron ore again added. Metal test showing 
too high in silicon. 

2:00: Slag conditions better, beginning to bubble. 
Metal boiling quietly, test showing silicon 
being removed. 


2:05 Chemist reports manganese at 0.29 per cent, 
and carbon at 0.38 per cent. Slag blue green 
and looking fine. Metal getting rather" hot, 
carbon test estimated at 0.05 below first 
test. 


oo 


:10: Reducing conditions excellent. Slag bubbling 
vigorously showing} good greenish yellow 
color, viscous. Metal hot, test showing a 
slight pick up in silicon. Managanese added 
at 0.40 per cent. 

2:13: Heat poured. Silicon at 0.15 per cent to 

ladle. No manganese, but 114 Ib. aluminum. 

Conditions excellent. 

Time of heat 1 hr. 13 min. 

Kilowatt hours per ton of charge, 510. 


Log of a 3-ton Electric Heat—Special Steel 


Specifications: 


CushOO ods s us cone ae eee een 0.90 to 1.00% 
eee eee ee errr ee not over 0.55% 
SING, idxweeas ca kena ede asd owe not over 0.30% 
CRSOREIENE: 66hs 3 kaa d ae has Sol oe 8 0.90 to 1.00% 
Steel Made: 
COPRe 6.o.ccats Rak <eeieed ee taxaenenn 0.97% 
MEGMOERORO 6.52.6. oR eee et Rah ake usanes 0.45% 
rere a eae A eee 0.26% 
CHIGEG os ccuse dav he cena de aiskes ous news 0.93% 
Charge 
Ol Colles, BIN ics Sn kc xed then esata eee 5,800 Ib. 
20 Ib. ground coke on hearth, with two scoops sand. 
Time 


10:00: Current on at high voltage. 

10:50: All melted, switched over to low voltage. 
Slag rather thin and black in color. Metal 
test taken and sent to chemist. Second 
metal taken, and broken, but too high to 
read with any accuracy. Metal shows good, 
and fairly clear. 

11:00: Metal beginning to heat up. Gave two 
scoops sand to thicken slag. Slag still black 

11:05: Chemist reports carbon’at 0.81 per cent and 

manganese at 0.18 per cent. 200 lb. low 
phos. pig iron added, and bath thoroughly 
rabbled. Second test sent to chemist. 

11:10: Slag showing trace of green color, and be- 
ginning to thicken. Metal moderate in tem- 
perature. Light covering of coke spread 
over surface of bath. 

11:15: Slag looking better, showing bluish green. 
Metal getting rather hot. Reducing con- 
ditions good, and silicon beginning to work 
on slag. 

11:20: Slag beginning to work, still bluish green 
in color, but beginning to assume viscous 
character. Metal hot and pouring clean 
from spoon. Chemist reports carbon at 0.96 
per cent. 

11:25: Slag excellent in every respect. Manganese 
at 0.35 per cent, and ferrochromium at 1.05 
per cent chrome added. Bath given dusting 
of ground coke. 

11:30: Heat poured. Silicon to ladle at 0.10 per 
cent. 

Time of heat 1 hr. and 30 min. L 
Kilowatt hours per ton of charge, 585. 





The J. Friedland Co., Inc.; 293 Greenpoint Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, has been incorporated with capital stock of $50,000 to 
manufacture show cases. It proposes to continue a business 
already established in this line. Joseph Friedland and 
Ephraig Goldberg, 2783 Webb Avenue, New York, are the 
chief incorporators. 





Hugo Falck & Co., Ltd., New York, incorporated with 
$250,000 capital stock, will undertake the development of 
iron and other ore properties and may manufacture non- 
ferrous alloys. The incorporators are S. H. Hofstadter, H. 
Riegelman, and P. Berner. Present address is in care of 
Mr. Samuels, Room 807, 6% Wall Street. 
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Plans of New Companies 


The Superior Saw Mfg. Co., 1324 Metropolitan Avenue, 
Brooklyn, organized with $20,000 capital stock to manu- 
facture saws, blades, etc., is now operating on these lines. 


The Shoe Cleaner Services, Inc., 1160 East Sixteenth 
Street, New York, incorporated with $100,000 capital stock 
to manufacture electrically operated shoe-shining machinery, 
will for the present act as a development company for the 
Automatic Shoe Shining Machinery Co., incorporated a 
few months ago. The incorporators are G. P. Grant, L. 
M. Bainbridge and H. B. Jiltze. 


Goodwin-Pray, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J., has been organized 
with capital stock of $50,000 to manufacture electrical 
machinery, taking over an established concern in this line. 
John G. Sauerwin, 715 Elizabeth Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J., 
heads the company. 


The P. L. & W. Surgical Instrument Co., 144 Howard 
Street, Newark, N. J., has been organized to manufacture 
surgical instruments, and is now active on a small scale 
Frank Pentek heads the company. 


The Penn Brass & Copper Co., Erie, Pa., recently m- 
corporated with $50,000 capital stock, has begun manufac- 
turing seamless brass and copper tubes in its factory at 
1120-30 West Eighteenth Street. E. S. Roach is president 
and Karl W. Wilks, general manager. 

The Universal Coaler Co., Detroit, has been incorporated 
with $200,000 capital stock to manufacture electric cooling 
equipment. Plans are withheld for the present. Address 
is in care of Patterson Farmer, People’s Finance Corpora- 
tion, 954 Book Building. 

The Arbetter Felling Machine Co., St. Louis, has been 
organized under Delaware laws with capital of $2,500,000 
to manufacture textile and other machinery. This follows 
the consolidation of the company by that name of Boston 
and the Lewis Felling Machine Co. of St. Louis. Plant 
and all assets have been transferred to St. Louis where 
operations will continue as formerly Charles L. Knower, 
3763 Forest Park Boulevard, St. Louis, is one of the 
principals. 

The Percoplate Boiler Sales Co., Newark, N. J., has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital stock to make and 
deal in boilers and equipment. It is not ready to make 
announcement of plans. H. B. Mead, 111 Gotthart Street, 
is secretary. 


The Sloan & Zook Tank Car Co., Bradford, Pa., tn 
corporated with $125,000 capital stock, will operate as a 
subsidiary of the Sloan & Zook Co., Bradford. The new 
company will take over and operate the cars formerly 
owned by the parent company. William J. Sloan is one 
of the heads. 


The U. S. E. Corporation, 7 West Sixty-first Street, New 
York, recently organized to manufacture automotive ac- 
cessories, is now in production on spring bumpers. S. H. 
Shaw heads the company. 


The R. L. Carter Co., Inec., 101 Benedict Avenue, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., incorporated with capital stock of $25,000, has 
taken over the business of the R. L. Carter Co., that city, 
and will manufacture electric hand shapers and routers. 
It is equipped for immediate needs. R. L. Carter is presi- 
dent; E. M. Eustis, treasurer, and R. C. Eustis, secretary. 


The Damascus Crucible Steel Casting Co., New Brighton, 
Pa., incorporated with capital of $300,000, will continue a 
business established 15 years in the manufacture of cast- 
ings. A new plant is being built at Hammond, Ind., which 
will be ready for operation about Dec. 1 Buildings at 
Hammond were built by the Truscon Steel Co. and will house 
a 2-ton Heroult furnace Grinding machines are being 
built by the Cincinnati Grinder Co. Contracts for the rest 
of the machinery will be let soon. Charles Capper is 
president. 


A certificatee of incorporation has been granted the 
Aetna Steel & Iron Co., Inc., Southington, Conn., which 
recently purchased manufacturing property in Southington. 
Authorized capitalization is $170,000. The company will 
begin business with $65,000. Boston and Pawtucket, R. L, 
interests are interested in the company. 


The Carrm Convertible Car Corporation, 46 East Forty- 
first Street, New York, has been incorporated with $5,000,000 
capital stock under Delaware laws, to manufacture automo- 
bile bodies. Negotiations are under way to build a special 
type body. Plans are as yet indefinite, but it is likely that 
a plant will be located in Pennsylvania or the Middle West. 


The Muir Valve & Plumbing Supply Co., New York, has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital stock to manufacture 
and deal in valves, plumbing equipment, fittings, ete. Plans 
are as yet indeterminate. J. Muir, who {is connected with 
the Mitchell Co., 621 West Twenty-fourth Street, New York, 
is one of the principals. 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The following quotations are made by New York 
City warehouses. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipments in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


On a number of items the base price only is given 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading of 
“Tron and Steel Markets” and “Non-Ferrous Metals.” 





Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 


Bars: 
Refined iron bars, base price ..........-+e+e0+ 3.54c, 
Swedish charcoal iron bars, base....7.00c. to 7.25c. 
Soft steel bars, base price ......ccccccccccece 3.54c. 
Hoops, BASS PTICO .cccccccccccccccsesccecccces 5.19¢. 
, BROD BOOED. ocnnncccesedaccscenessecnaess 4.39c. 
Beams and channels, angles and tees, 3 in. x % 
in; GRE TAREE, BOBS oo sccccveccccessccccecsss 3.64c. 
Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x % in. 
DD: vo kkc ba wcc cee cknsd bn ese ks Abue ke eeens 3.54c. 
Merchant Steel 
Per Lb. 
Tien: 196 2 Be ORE GD a vac sccsipacccsssns 3.60c. 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger). .4.10c. 
Toe-calk, % x % in. and larger ................ 4 60c. 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard. .7.50c. to 8.50c. 
Open-hearth, spring-steel ............ 4.50c. to 7.50c. 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 
NIN Fins oe Oe aw Gal ceed ae hee 4.40c. 
ee Th WE BO ik dois 6h ie sccsavrensende 4.90c. 
Standard tool steel, base price ............... 15.00¢e. 
ee Essense Cecanaeaehe et aacane eee 18.00c. 
PO SE0e BEE. cconcoenosidcndude wan onen aned 23.00c. 
High speed steel, 18 per cent tungsten..... 75c. to 80c. 
Tank Plates—Steel 
Se tic SE ss ccinsaees ca ceeesacconwee 3.64e. 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed Per Lb. 
GND 5 cg ew ace RSS ee ee eee ck Cee 4.20c. to 4.59e. 
MA Ae cckeeweuwnarth tak che aicce hk eee 4.25c. to 4.64c. 
Ps Sy udic Kah cee OG ele ee 4.30c. to 4.69c. 
DSA. viGis's adhe Ree eee eee 4.40c. to 4.79c. 
Box Annealed—Black 
Soft Steel Blued Stove 
Cc. R., One Pass Pipe Sheet 
Per Lb. Per Lb. 
ee: PE AS Bee esi cnannen 4.30c. to 4.55e. ..... 
ee. ae ere 4.35c. to 4.60c. A4.85e. 
MEPS: “visa Aa arsenite cto 4.40c. to 4.65c. 4.90c. 
PN EY inde bea ee ewe 4.50c. to 4.75c. 5.00c. 
Oy Be aannainn ateee eee 4.70c. to 4.95e. _..... 
No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 
Galvanized Per Lb. 
DOR OO aig at kh e sitoeeeat eke eaeueeee 4.60c. to 4.85c. 
OE Corsi a ssh eos an eens eee 4.75¢. to 5.00c. 
SAME po cevancas sine eeamaw ane 4.90c. to 5.15¢. 
ee ee ee 
SS eee ey eee CU 
MRE GxNbdEk SSS teed e ed bees bes cee 
OTD oickSKadduncnadbakueaseweksw alee mae 
0. 0. os dk chee eae es oan VSG sees ae eee 


No. 28 and lighter, 36-in. wide, 20c. higher. 


Welded Pipe 


Standard Steel Wrought Iron 


Black Galv. Black Galv. 
¥% in. Butt.. —41 —24]% in. Butt.. —4 +419 
¥% in. Butt.. —46 —32]% in. Butt.. —11 + 9 
1-8 in. Butt. —48 —34/ 1-1% in. Butt —14 + 6 
2%-6 in. Lap. —44 —30 | 2 in. Lap.... —5 +14 


7-8 in. Lap.. —41 —11 | 2%-6 in. Lap —9 4 9 
9-12 in. Lap. —34 — 61 7-12 in. Lap. — 3 +416 


Steel Wire 


Bass Price* ON No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb. 
Nk ous thamanseibnd dance 4.75¢. to 5.00c. 
eee SS an re ee - 4.75¢e. to 5.00c. 
Galvanized annealed .................5.40c. to 5.65c. 
ED. cvcceucintnvatecceawee 5.40c. to 5.65¢. 
Tinned soft Bessemer .......:........ 6.40c. to 6.65c. 





*Regular extras for lighter gage. 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 


BASE PRICH 
Biek, beads Geet. o.oo cnenkvessekes cu 17 ¢. to 18 ¢«, 
High BORGES WHO 2. ccccscstvescecteuh 17%c. to 18%. 
DORE DORE ov kccesddsignscesenaeeas 14%c. to 15%e. 
Braan: tape, ROOMS: ois. 0c sadessaaneoes 25 cc. to 26%c. 
Brass tube, seamless ........cessc00, 21%c. to 22\c. 
Copper tube, seamless .............4. 238 «¢. to 24 «. 


Copper Sheets 
Sheet copper, hot rolled, 19%c. to 20%c. per lb. 
base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per lb. advance 
over hot rolled. 


Tin Plates 

Bright Tin Coke—14 x 20 
Prime Seconds 
Gaato,, One 80 Ib. .$6.55 $6.30 
Charcoal Charcoal 90 lb.. 6.65 6.40 
14x20 14x20 100 Ib.. 6.75 6.50 
IC..$12.55 $10.70 IC.. 7.00 6.75 
IX.. 13.95 12.55 IX.. 8.25 8.00 
IXX.. 15.55 13.75 IXX.. 9.50 9.25 


IXXX.. 17.10 15.30 IXXX..10.75 10.50 
IXXXX.. 18.85 16.80 IXXXX..12.00 10.75 
Terne Plates 
8 lb. coating, 14 x 20 


BOO TR. oswuwbeescueasah ewes eel $7.00 to $8.00 
I, scacveseneneneeneneueenne ae 7.25 to 8.25 
| PTO CLR eo ter eee 8.25 to 8.75 
Fire G00? SCE... siccistiicevenesee 9.00 to 10.00 
Tin 
Mtralts PIS ..cccccccccccesentesewosnd scene 44c. 
MED - noinn oes0as~~ baie va weueRe eee 48c. to 50c. 
Copper 
RED SOOO. dc evs Suncicd vee tseee eee 15%e. 
i re 15%e. 
CONARE iiss cccn'sae es Ke ctece ete 14%\%e. 
Spelter and Sheet Zine 
Weatern SpGOe? 6 cise icteikebatar wats Mais Se'0e 8 7%e. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks......... 10%c. open ile. 
Lead and Solder* 
American Din 1O66.osécc iciivdsca beet 8%c. to 8%e. 
BOE MIE ci. ina tog, & actuate alice ari eat ee 10ec. to 12c. 
Solder % and % guaranteed...........ceeeeeeee: 31c. 
BeOs: 2 GUM icosossclencccseunss bene 29c. 
MO GENE 6c a vane vdcedséessuasntnee 25c. 





*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 
Babbitt Metal 


Best. weate, BOP 1D... soss0eess0nee eee 75c. to 90c. 
Commercial grade, per lb.........eeeee0% 85c. to 50c. 
Greate D, OP Biss sccnsincecstnens eee 25c. to 35c. 
eee Antimony 
PONS. os cccncasbeteecnnnase eee 9%c. to 10c. 
Aluminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb........-+- 86c. 
Old Metals 


The market is very unsettled in sympathy with 


— copper. Dealers’ buying prices are nominally as 
ollows: 


Cents 

Per Lb. 
Copper, heawy crucible... ciccscas/sdsseuaesace™ 10.50 
Copper, Reni WIG occ oeccias sn vaseesaeeneueen 10.00 
Copper, light bothemas....i0cesceceschaanwere uber 8.25 
EGON, DAWU. os anneces os vane eahaes eee 5.50 
OO, TA ic cvccessenp sends scconn eee 4.75 
Heavy machine composition ............++++++ 8.25 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings ............eeeeee88 5.50 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings........- 7.25 
as PE 6.00 
BAGG, COR. ccvccccncnvvissevecsexesseee 5.00 
MOE ndsedennets'n00wttaud dace ea cele 4.00 
Cast GRR: ox vcnicenisctse¥ skeet 15.00 
Sheet aluminum 15.00 


ee 
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